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FEMALE MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCER. 



AKNAMI'S PRAYER AT STTNRISE. 

The Rev. E. Sargent, miaaioiiary at Madras, gives the follow- 
ing interesting aoconnt of an aged Christian Hindu, in his 
district ; — 

" I must not omit to mention the case of old Aimami. 
She was a poor old widow of the Palla caste, but had been 
for many years a humble, faithful, and happy servant of 
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Christ. Wten I first commenced the plan of missionary 
'collecting pots,^ and the interesting time came for breaking 
them and appropriating their contents, old Aimami's pot was 
the fullest of all, for it contained one rupee fourteen annas, 
all in the smallest description of our copper coin, although 
she was only employed as sweeper in the Chuttrum, and 
was living, it may be said, from hand to mouth. None more 
regular than she at church. None more cheerfully responded 
to any remark on the love and faithfulness of God. Pleasing 
it was to see her as, month after month, she walked up the 
length of the church to the communion rails, limping on her 
rude staff. She was fond of Christian poetry, and some- 
times made attempts that way herself; and as she walked 
the street from church homewards, it was not unusual to hear 
her, in her way, ' discourse sweet music ' on the subject 
uppermost in her mind. Latteriy, she seemed to be stronger 
than she had been a year or more ago. Last time I saw her, 
I was going by the village just after sunrise, and she was 
standing a little way off the road, gazing at the sun, with her 
hands spread upwards. The words that caught my ear as I 
rode by were, 'Shine into my heart, Thou Sun of righteous- 
ness I ' Next day, it seems, she walked out and home again, 
nearly a mile, retired at night as usual, but awoke about 
midnight, complaining of great oppression in the chest, told 
her son to light the lamp, and pray with her ; then she asked 
for some conjee to drink, laid down again, and in a little 
while was no more. No more, that is, in this world, but her 
spirit, I trust, released from the tabernacle of decrepitude 
and poverty, has joined the everlasting chorus of the com- 
pany of the redeemed.'' 

Poor old Annami's simple morning prayer recalls the 
poet's beautiful lines : may they often come with similar 
faith and fervour from many of our hearts. 

** Jesu, -Lord of heavenly grace, 
Thou brightness of Thy Father's fece. 
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Thou fountain of eternal light, 

Whose beams disperse the shades of night! 

Come, holy Sun of heavenly love, 
Shower down Thy radiance from above. 
And to our inward hearts convey 
The Holy Spirit's cloudless ray." 



Quarterly Token. 



JOHN PBREIEA'S AND NEW TOWN CASTE GIRLS' 

SCHOOLS, MADRAS. 

The annual examination of the Hindu girls' schools in 
connection with the Church Missionary Society in John 
Pereira's district, was held in the Memorial Hall, in March 
last. Lady Napier presided on the occasion. 

The Rev. P. S. Royston opened the meeting with prayer, 
after which the girls sung a Christian hymn. The Rev. H. 
Bower examiued in Scripture, Rev. R. M. Bauboo in geo- 
graphy, and the Rev. W. T. Satthianadhan in poetry, dic- 
tation, and object lessons. The children were all very ready 
and accurate in their answers and acquitted themselves in 
such a manner as to show that they had been very carefully 
trained under the able superintendenoe of Mrs. Satthiana- 
dhan. 

The following Report was then read by the Rev. W. T. 
Satthianadhan. 

'' In the good providence of God, we are here assembled 
to celebrate the third anniversary of these schools. The 
past year has been a very eventful one in every respect. 
The famine and pestilence which have ravaged the country, 
the illness of the Teachers and Superintendent, the fluctua- 
tions which the schools have undergone in the death of 
some girls, and the withdrawal of others, and the depressed 
state of the funds, are some of the trials from which the 
schools have been suffering during the past year. Still, by 
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tHe good Hand of God upon as, the work has been prose- 
cuted with unbated diligence. 

'^ There are two schools, one at John Pereira's and the other 
at Periamet, or New Town. The total number of girls ad- 
mitted into these Schools daring the year was 113, of whom 
38 have been removed from the rolls : some by death, and 
others in compliance with the wishes of their friends. The 
present number on the rolls is 75, the same as last year, 
but the average daily attendance is 53. These children 
may be ranged according to their creed, as follows. Pro- 
testant Christians 6, Roman Catholics 14, and Hindus 55. 
The course of study embraces Scripture, Geography, Arith- 
metic, Mental Arithmetic, Tamil Minor Poets, Memoriter 
Lessons, Object Lessons, and writing from Dictation. The 
forenoon is occupied with study, while the afternoon is prin- 
cipally devoted to needlework. The schools commence at 
9 A.M. and close at 4 p.m. 

''These children belong to ten diflferent castes, and all to 
the middle classes. It is a matter of joy and gratitude that 
these classes, once so indifferent and apathetic in the matter 
of Female Education, are beginning to manifest an interest 
in it. A Chinaman, when asked how many children he had, 
replied he had four. The man who proposed the question 
then observed that he had been told that he had a larger 
number of children than he had mentioned ; to which the 
Chinaman rejoined, 'We do not reckon our female children 
at all.^ Now the Hindus are neither so bad nor so cruel as 
the Chinese in the matter of their female children ; but there 
was a time when the subject of Native Female Education^ 
like Harvey's theory of the circulation of human blood, was 
hooted and scoffed at as something very chimerical or as 
existing in the wild fancy of mere visionaries and madmen. 
The most violent opposition, almost tantamount to a perse- 
cution, attended the first efforts of those good missionaries 
and their heroio wives who introduced female education into 
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the country; bnt those dark times have gone by, as we hope, 
never to return ; and the contrast now is most marked, 
afte^ a lapse of two generations. We see natiye females 
teaching native females, not only among native Christians, 
but among Hindus also ; and in order to increase the num* 
ber of female teachers, some of the leading native gentlemen 
have recently memorialized the Madras Government for the 
establishment of a Female Normal School. , 

'^ These schools were first projected and have hitherto been 
conducted by Mrs. Satthianadhan under the auspices of the 
Church Missionary Society. Her primary object in making 
this effort was gradually to gain admission into the homes 
of higher classes, and to reach and leaven the Hindu ladies, 
shut up in their dark zenanas from the light and liberty 
of heaven, with the truths and principle of Christian in- 
struction, so far as * circumstances might permit. This has 
been realized to a greater degree than she at first ventured 
to anticipate. It took a long time for her to work her way 
through, but, under God^s blessing on her patient and per- 
severing efforts, all initial difficulties have to a great extent 
been surmounted, and a fair start has been made in this direc- 
tion. There are now several zenanas at John Pereira^s, Pe- 
riamet, and Shuli, under regular visitation. The number of 
young females who have been under instruction from time to 
time has been 48, of whom seven havQ been married, and 16 
have withdrawn themselves, from a variety of motives, one of 
which was to avoid intercourse with English ladies. The 
present number is 25, of whom 12 are at Periamet, 10 at 
Shuli, and 3 at John Pereira's. Of this number seven are 
able to read, and the rest are just learning to read. They 
were at first very naturally opposed to everything that had 
the remotest reference to Christianity, and would not read 
Christian books ; but now the state of matters is so altered 
that some of them read St. John's Gospel, and others the 
Mission School Magazine^ and Amirthavachanij small period- 
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icals conducted by native Christians on Christian princi- 
ples. Nor is this all. So far from showing any reluctance 
to the visits of ladies, they are now ready to welcome them, 
and even to answer in their presence questions proposed to 
them on some of the Scripture characters. In order to carry- 
on their instruction uninterruptedly, two female teachers 
have been engaged to give them daily lessons in reading and 
needlework, and the whole is inspected weekly by Mrs. Sat- 
thianadhan. The feeling of friendship which exists between 
her and these young ladies may be judged of by the follow- 
ing fact, viz. that whenever she fails to pay them her weekly 
visits, from calls of other duties at home or abroad, they 
send her an earnest request to come and see them. This is 
mentioned incidentally, to show that when such a measure 
of good feeling and confidence is secured in quarters where 
the most inveterate prejudice, superstition, and timidity pre- 
vailed, the object contemplated may be said to be partly 
accomplished. Some of the ladies who have kindly visited 
these zenanas during the year, may perhaps add their testi- 
mony to the reality or importance of the work. But, after 
all, our highest reward lies in the consciousness of our doing 
the work for the work^s sake ; not with eye service, as men 
pleasers, but in singleness of heart, fearing God ; assured 
that He is not unrighteous to forget our work and labour of 
love, however poor or insignificant it may be.'' 



WEST GEOYB HOUSE SCHOOL, SOUTH 

TRAVANCOEE. 

Letter prom the Native Teacher. 

I WAS educated in the boarding school at Pareychaley, and 
am now appointed by the Rev. G. 0. Newport as the teacher 
of the girls' school at Paluvei, which was opened this year. 
There is also a boys' school in this place, but it was estab- 
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lislied some years ago. The Soodras tried all they could 
to prevent any chapel or schoolroom from being built here ; 
but Grod defeated their purposes, and condescended to form 
a congregation, and open schools both for boys and girls. 
As the Soodras and other heathen out-number the Christians 
of the place, and as the Soodras have not as yet begun to 
send their children to the school, my labours have not yet 
produced their proper fruit. Thirteen girls are now learning 
under me, of whom 10 are Christians, and 3 heathen. 

The girl named Mariahham, attends the school from the 
very commencement. Her mother, though a poor widow, 
living from hand to mouth, sends her daughter regularly to 
school with a clean dress. This girl sets a very good ex- 
ample to the other children, as she is obedient and respect- 
ful, and exhorts the other girls to behave themselves pro- 
perly. She never utters any abusive word. She is often 
heard to converse with her mother about her Scriptural 
lessons. She has learned to read well within nine months. 

Rxith, — She is an orphan girl. In this country a great 
many girls who are blessed with parents are left uneducated 
and ignorant as the young ones of beasts. But Ruth, though 
deprived of her parents, is sent to school regularly by her 
poor but good-natured relations. She takes pleasure in 
learning, and has studied her lessons so well that she has 
become able to read well within a short time. She never 
quarrels with any, either on her way to and from the school. 

Mwrial. — ^As her house is rather distant from the school- 
room, intercepted by a thick jungle, and as she has no other 
girls to accompany her to school, she cannot attend school 
regularly. But she is so thoughtful as to have become one 
of my cleverest girls. 

Martha. — For some time she played truant. She used to 
conceal herself somewhere on her way to school ; but as her 
parents did not give her any indulgence, I tried much to 
correct her,-$,nd I am glad to say that my labours have not 
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been useless. She is now very regnlar in her attendance at 
school. 

Nya/nappu and Swrdl, sisters^ do not attend school regn* 
larly, as their parents are very poor. 

I tried to do my duty properly; and all of my scholars have^ 
in proportion to their age and the time of attendance at 
school^ made satisfactory progress. — Tme tramslaUon. Q. 
0. Newport. 



AMEBIOAN GIELS' SCHOOL IN BEYROUT. 

Mr. Samuel Jbssup wrote from Beyrout, June 20, in regard 
to an examination of the female seminary just closed : ^* It 
was the most interesting I have ever attended. The labours of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dodge, Miss Bliss, and Miss Thomson, were 
well rewarded by the fine appearance of the girls. Two 
days were spent in comparatively private examination, and 
then two days were entirely public. The chapel was over- 
crowded. As many went away as found places to sit or 
stand inside. Such work cannot but have a most powerful 
influence on this country in elevating and purifying it. The 
change in the character of many of the girls shows that our 
principal object — the saving of souls — ^is being attained.^' — 
Tv/rhish Missions' Aid Occasional Paper, 



TO THE FRIENDS WHO ASSIST THE SOCIETY 
FOR PROMOTING FEMALE EDUCATION IN THE 
EAST BY THEIR NEEDLEWORK. 

Dear Friends, — Although not personally known to any 
connected with the Female Education Society, I take a great 
interest in it, and should much like to ask those who, like 
myself, are trjring to assist the cause, whether we always 
make a point of praying concerning our work ? 
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It is difficult to realize and to call to mind the cases of 
those with whom we haye no personal concern ; bat this 
brings us into direct contact with missionary enterprise, 
and whilst our fingers are occupied why should not our 
hearts be also ? It might prove to us thus a tangible re* 
minder, a real help in our devotions, aiding our own spiritu- 
ality, bringing us into closer communion with Christ, whilst 
it prompted us to plead on behalf of the cause of missions. 

How comforting to the labourers hard at work in the field 
abroad, to think that when they open the box and unfold 
the gay articles contained in it, each of them might have 
had " Prayed over'' written upon them ! What might not 
boxes laden with such precious merchandize as this be the 
means of accomplishing f 

There are many temptations to sin in the gatherings of 
those who meet to make, and those who undertake to sell, 
these articles, insomuch that it is not uncommon to hear 
everything of the kind spoken lightly of. Might not praying 
hearts help to remove this evil also, and make our sacrifices 
more holy and pure in the sight of Him for whom we wish 
to labour? 

Thus might we quietly but effectually aid the cause of 
missions, for ^^ if we ask anything according to His will. He 
heareth us. And if we know that He heareth us, whatsoever 
we ask, we know that we have the petitions that we desired 
of Him'' (1 Johnv. 14, 15). 

I remain, dear Friends, yours sincerely, 

P. 



SIX MONTHS IN INDIA. 
By Maey Cabpentee. — Two Volumes. 

To many of our readers the name of Miss Mary Carpenter, 
of Bristol, is weU known. For the benefit of those unac- 
quainted with it, we will simply give her own account of 
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herself. She tells us that she had ^' for nearly forty years 
directed her attention to the education^ physical^ intellectual^ 
moral, and religious, of the young of her own sex : the 
greater part of this period to young ladies, the last twelve 
years to the sole management of the first Reformatory estab- 
lished in England for criminal girls'' (i. 106). Her ac- 
quaintance with Rajah Bammohun Boy, who died at Bristol^ 
upwards of thirty years ago, had first interested her in India^ 
and that interest had been more recently revived by '^ the 
visits of other Hindoo gentlemen to Bristol, the anxiety they 
manifested for the elevation of the women of India, together 
with their assurances that a visit to their people would be 
useful/' Miss Carpenter was thus led to resolve to under- 
take a journey to India, whenever she ^'should be able to do 
so ;" and at length, in the autumn of 1866, "the desire of 
many years was about to be gratified" (i. 3, 4). She arrived 
at Bombay, September 24th, 1866, and left that place on her 
return home, March 20th, 1867. 

The volumes before us contain the record of observations 
made and impressions received, during those six months, on the 
subjects to which Miss Carpenter has devoted her attention. 
She has also delivered addresses, containing a summary of 
her views on these points, at the meetings of the Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Social Science, both at Belfast and 
Birmingham. She tells us, in the concluding pages of her 
book: 

"My first grand object was to give to our fellow-subjects in 
that great empire a token of true sympathy with them, and interest 
in their welfare. The next object I had in view was to leam the 
actual position of female education in India ; to discover the real 
obstacles to its progress, and the cause of the inadequate returns 
for the devoted zeal of my countrymen and countrywomen, and 
their large expenditure of money"* (ii. 216, 216). 

* Miss Carpenter directed her attention almost as much to the con- 
dition of the gaols, and the state of prison discipline. She also visited 
hospitals and lunatic asylums. These portions of her work, we do 
not notice, being out of our province. 
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A book containing the results of investigations of this 
nature, and thus carried out, ought to furnish much informa- 
tion, useful and practical, from which those, like ourselves, 
labouring in the same field, might profit largely. And so 
we think it does; but before quoting the passages we wish to 
bring before our readers, one or two preliminary remarks 
and cautions may be desirable, and Miss Carpenter herself 
supplies us with the text from which to draw them. 

" During the voyage, I availed myself of the opportunity pre- 
sented to me by Biy fellow-passengers, of obtaining some informa- 
tion respecting the country I was about to visit, and its inhabitants. 
The very different and even contrary statements I received from 
them, severally and independently, confirmed my belief that the 
accounts of India and the Hindus, which we hear in England, are 
greatly coloured by the character and views of the narrator ; I 
perceived, especially, that what may be true of one part of India 
is very incorrect of another" (i. 16). 

It will be well to bear these remarks in mind throughout, 
and to apply them to Miss Carpenter's own statements and 
conclusions. 

1. Wemust rememberthathersphereof personal observation 
was very limited. She visited the chief seats of government 
— Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. At Calcutta, she extended 
her inspection to the suburbs or environs, not beyond, as we 
gather, a distance of about twenty miles. While at Bombay, 
she went by railway to Ahmedabad in Guzerat, a distance 
of about 300 miles to the north, and on her return, stopped 
half-way at Surat. She also visited Poonah, about 120 miles 
to the east of Bombay, by railway, and on her return from 
Madras to Bombay, spent a few days at Calicut, on the coast. 
Any of our readers who will take the trouble of looking out 
these places on the map of India, will see how very small a 
portion of that vast empire was touched by Miss Carpenter. 
It is true that the three Presidency towns were of greater 
importance than any other three towns she could have visited; 
and of Calcutta, especially, another recent traveller teUs us 
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that '' Bengal^ as it is concentrated in the capital^ presents 
the resnits of the modern national movement in a way which 
no other part of India does." * Still, when we remember 
how great and many are the differences of race, of language, 
of climate, and of religion, in that immense territory, we may 
well re-echo her words of admonition, that '^what may be 
true of one part of India is very incorrect of another." 

Miss Carpenter's observations may, or may not, be true 
of other districts, but they can be accepted as authority 
only in regard to the places she visited ; and, judging &om 
the extract given above, we should say she would not herself 
wish to incur fiirther responsibility. 

2. We must take into account the '^character and views" 
of those jfrom whom she received her information. Miss 
Carpenter was the guest at Government House in all the 
three Presidencies. Perhaps, as a rule, head quarters are 
not always the best place for obtaining unbiassed testimony. 
Bat we believe it to be only justice to say fchat, in this case. 
Miss Carpenter was fortunate in finding at the head of 
affairs, in all those places, those who were thoroughly de- 
voted to the welfare of the countries under their sway; educa- 
tion, in particular, being the object of special and personal 
interest and care. Her other European posts and informants 
seem almost all to have been in official positions of different 
ranks. But her chief sources of information were educated 
native gentlemen. Not understanding any native language, 
she could only communicate with the ladies through an in- 

* "An Evangelist's tour round India," by J. B. Tinlinff, B.A., of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. Part L Madras; Part II. Calcutta, 
Part III, Towns of the North ; Part IV. Bombay and the West. — 
Macintosh, We refer our readers to this little book for a very cleair 
account of the " two distinct and widely different schools in Modern 
India, whose disciples boast the common name of Brahmos." To 
carry the message of the gospel to these men, chiefly, was Mr. 
Tinhng's object in visiting India, and curiously enough his visit neariy 
synchronized with that of Miss Carpenter. He landed at Madras, 
Oct. 21, 1866, and left Bombay for England, April 5, 1867. 
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terpreter ; for she tells us that the pupils of the Alexandra 
School for Parsee ladies at Bombay^ and the wife of the 
assistant judge at Ahmedabad^ were the only Hindoo ladies 
she met with in India who could speak English^ except those 
who had been connected with the missionaries or were con- 
verts to Christianity '' (i. 22). As to the other sex^ on the 
contrary^ there were not wanting many among the native 
gentry who could converse with her in English with 
perfect ease and fluency. The writer we have already quoted 
tells us that— 

" There are at the present day, scattered over the whole of 
India, tens of thousands of pure Hindoos who speak the English 
language, read English literature, and affect English customs, so 
thoroughly that, although they have never left the shores of their 
own country, they would he almost as much at home in London 
as in Calcutta. They live as private gentlemen, or fill Government 
offices, or compete with Western merchants, with courtesy and 
ability and success, which would satisfy us in our own country- 
men. . . . The means which have produced this class have 
been partly our poUtics, partly our gospel preaching, but ohiefi^y 
education " (Tinling, Part 1. 6). 

Other recent publications on India contain similar descrip- 
tions of this important and largely increasing class. Dr, 
Mullens^ whose long residence at Calcutta entitles him to be 
considered an authority^ as regards that city at leasts and 
probably Bengal in general^ speaks of it as — 

"That great school of educated and enlightened native 
scholars, who, theists in rehgion, have strongest sympathies 
with the elevation of their country, and are the only native gentle- 
men who are striving to rescue it. The new school, numbering 
in Bengal many thousands of adherents — some Brahmists,* many 
more not Brahmists, but all holding theistic opinions — are seeking 
a better way, and are anxious to cast aside the grosser rites and 
beHefs of Hindooism, without suffering the penalties hitherto 
involvec^^ so doing.'* — " London and Calcutta," pp. 135-187.t 

* Or Brahmosy as seems to be the usual name. 

t " London and Calcutta Compu'ed." By Joseph Mullens, D.D.9 
Foreign Secretary of the London .Missionary Society, and for twenty- 
two years Missionary of the Society in Calcutta. 
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The shades of opinion and degrees of advancement among 
this class are, as might be expected, many and various. Dr. 
Mullens tells us of those ^' who do not and cannot believe in 
the idols, yet feel compelled, at the great festivals especially, 
to bow down to the idols,^' and this in order to '^ maintain 
their social position among their classmates and companions.''' 
'^ London and Calcutta,'' p. 50. A writer in Christian Work 
for October, 1868, tells us that he had seen, at the festival 
of Jagannath, Serampore, ''educated young men from 
Calcutta, active members of the literary society, taking part 
in the ceremonies;" but he adds that there are others, 
chiefly members of the Brahmo-Somaj, who act up to their 
light, and refuse to countenance idolatrous rites.'' * And 
Miss Carpenter tell us of one Brahmo, at Calcutta, who, for 
openly renouncing idolatry, had been '' excommunicated from 
his ancestral home (i. 250)," and of another Hindoo gentle- 
man at Bombay, who, for exposing the immoralities practised 
under the name of religion, was sued for libel by the priests, 
and though acquitted, was also afterwards excommunicated 
(i. 168). Again, Miss Carpenter speaks of having ''found 
among the Brahmos an extreme prejudice against Ohria- 
tianity, combined with ignorance of the contents of the 
New Testament, which they werQ unwilling to study, having 
satisfied their minds, by a perusal of deistical works, 
of the antecedent impossibility of revelation or miracles 
(i. 177) ; while, on the other hand, an extract she gives ns 
from a discourse by the leader of the more advanced party. 
Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, entitled, "Jesus Christ, 
Europe, and Asia," thus begins : " It cannot be said that 
we in India have nothing to do with Christ or Christianity. 
Have the natives of this country altogether escaped the 
influence of Christianity, and do they owe noAing to 
Christ ? " And the last words of this same individual to her 

♦ Chnsticm Work'' ory News of the OJmrches, a monthly magazine. 
S. W. Partridge & Co. 
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on parting were, that lie '^ perfectly sympathized with the 
spirit of Christianity '^ (Belfast Address.) At a missionary 
meeting, held at Meerut, November 4th, 1867, and reported 
in Christian Work for July, 1868, the Eev. Mr. Stuart, 
secretary at Calcutta of the Church Missionary Society^ thus 

" Alluded to the new and wbnderfal reKgious association among 
the Hindoos, especially in Calcutta, known as the Brahmo- 
Somaj, an association begun some thirty-five years ago,* and 
now numbering in its ranks many educated natives. Its leading 
principles may shortly be said to be those of Deism; and its 
leading teachers have borrowed largely from such English* writers 
as Parker and Newman. Its members meet for public worship, and 
in Calcutta make use of a harmonium. It is indeed allowed that 
these men have not yet come to the faith of Christ ; but no one 
would even question how far superior their thoughts of God and 
their manner of worship are to the gross and corrupt darkness ot 
idolatry. Mr. Stuart considers that this movement will still move 
onwards towards the adoption of a living Christianity, and thinks 
that there are not wanting signs of this tendency." 

From this association, the Brahmo-Somaj, or the Congre- 
gation of Brahmos, Keshub Chunder Sen, and his adher- 
ents have separated themselves and have made a step in 
advance. Miss Carpenter, speaking of their religious 
services, says : — 

" Any who feel a desire to preach or conduct religious worship, 
are allowed to do so ; they go out as missionaries with their 
leader, to endeavour to arouse the spiritual nature of their 
countrymen. Women have not yet been admitted to join in 
worship with their husbands, but a separate prayer-meeting has 
been established for them, and this I was allowed to attend . . . 
After some friendly communication, they seated themselves on the 
carpet, and reverently covered their faces to engage in prayer. 
Mr. Sen then entered with his assistant, and placing himself on 
the dais, solemnly oflfered up prayer in their native tongue. The 



* £>ammohun Eoy was the original founder of the Brahmo-Somaj ^ 
and its thirty-eighth anniversary was commemorated at Calcutta this 
year, 1868. 
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ladies at times joined in a kind of chant in a low, melodious tone. 
. . . The hnsbaads of the ladies had brought them in palan- 
qnins or carriages to the place of meeting, and remained waiting 
outside." (i. 179, 180). 

{To be conimued,) 



CITY GIELS^ SCHOOLS IN BENARES. 
Report of Mrs. Smith. 

The attendance in the schools daring the past summer was 
somewhat irregular, owing to small-pox and fever ; but not- 
withstanding these disadvantages, the girls have made 
progress in their studies. Since then we have got up our 
numbers again, and there are now 120 names on the roll at 
Kudaiki-Chouki, and 60 at Chetgunj : the daily attendance 
being 150. 

The work is interesting and encouraging, for the girls are 
fond of their studies, and anxious to please us. They are 
mostly very young, but some of them are very intelligent 
and thoughtful. Though the number of converts from 
amongst our pupils has been small, still we cannot but hope 
that the good seed sown in so many hearts will one day 
bring forth fruit. We trust that some of the girls have an 
influence for good on their friends at home, for they seem at 
times to be impressed with a sense of their responsibility in 
the sight of God for the opportunity He has given them of 
learning His will. There is one girl especially who has been 
with us now five years, and has always distinguished herself 
by diligence and good conduct. A few weeks ago she came 
saying she wished to become a Christian, and to be with us 
altogether. We were very anxious to keep her, but could 
not do so, as she is only eleven, and her friends would not 
consent to the arrangement. We can only hope and pray 
that the good desire may remain with her until she is of age 
and can act as she likes. 
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BENGALI GIELS' SCHOOL, CALCUTTA. 

A Sketch by the Rev. Jas. B. Payne, fob young ebadees. 

What is that picture ? There is a house without a chimney, 
and with a verandah, and with an arch in front for creepers. 
What is it ? Is it a summer-house ? or is it a green-house? 
or is it a hot-house ? or what is it ? It is neither : it is a 
bdlikd hidydloy. And what is that, pray ? BdliJcd means little 
girl, and hidydloy means school; so, if you put these two 
words together, you will find out that it is a girls^ school. 
The people of Bengal, in the language of Bengal, call a girls' 
school a Balikd Bidydloy ; and if you have a little patienr^e to 
help you to wait, and a little curiosity to help you to read, I 
will tell you a pretty true story about this Bengali girls' 
school. 

Of course you know where India is, and who the Hindoos 
are ; but do you know that for many hundreds of years the 
Hindoos have not taught their little girls to read, or to write, 
or to sew, or to do any of those nice, useful things that every 
little English girl can do so cleverly ? Hindoo boys go to 
very fine schools, and learn many things ; and when they 
become men they go to university examinations, and some 
of them become B.A.'s, and M.A.'s, and LL.D/s, and M.D.'s, 
and get to know as much as well-educated English gentle- 
men. Hindoo women only know how to cook, and take care 
of babies ; but when their little babies grow into big boys 
and girls, they don't know how to teach them to read, nor 
can they help their little girls with the hard lessons that they 

VOL. XIII. c 
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take home from school. They oan^t teach their little boys 
and girls to be wise and good, because they are so very ig- 
norant themselves, and so they try to scold them into being 
quiet. Many thousands of men in Calcutta are learning a 
great deal, and now you will be glad to know that some 
Christian ladies are teaching Hindoo girls to read and write, 
and sing and sew, and to make letters and words, and dogs 
and cats and flowers, on canvas, and to do all that sort of 
thing. Are you not glad to hear that many Hindoo girls are 
now leacning much that is pretty and good and true ? But 
I must tell you my story about the school-house in the 
picture. 

There was a Hindoo doctor who had a widow daughter, 
and this doctor was wiser than most of his neighbours, and 
so he engaged a teacher to teach his widow daughter to read 
and write, and think about many things that Hindoo women 
generally know nothing of. The Hindoo doctor died eleven 
years ago, and left his widow daughter with a widowed mo- 
ther. A missionary's wife, who could speak Bengali, and 
who had known the doctor, heard that the mother and daugh- 
ter were very sad, and went to comfort the widows in their 
affliction. When she was speaking kind words to^fchem, she 
saw that they would soon be very poor, and so she thought 
of a plan to help them, and in helping them to do good to 
others. This missionary's wife was Mrs. Mullens, who is 
now in a " happy land, far, far away ; '' and the plan she 
thought of was to open a school for Hindoo girls, and to make 
the widow daughter the teacher.* She opened the school, 
and taught reading, writing, arithmetic, and religion in it. 
The school prospered, and still exists, and this is the school 
for which the new school-house in the picture has been built. 
— Juvenile Missionary Magazine, 

* The older readers of fche Female Missionary IntelUgencer will 
recollect this widow teacher by her name of " Beedoo." 

c 2 
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ZENANA WOEK IN INDIA. 

The Rev. J. E. Payne, of Calcutta, speaks with delight of 
what the zenana missionaries are doing. Some European 
ladies, who lately commenced to visit Hindoos and Mahom- 
medans in Allahabad, '' found the women very ready to re- 
ceive them, and also to learn to read and to do fancy-work.^^ 
In Agra, ^' there is apparently a desire for social improvement, 
or, at least, a wish to learn more of and associate more with 
Europeans. In Bengal, more has been done for the zenana, 
and the desire for improvement is still more evident than in 
the north-west. At Dacca, " in former years, no one would 
allow a missionary's wife to enter their female apartments ; 
now there is free access everywhere.'^ At Berhampore, ^^the 
ladies learn fancy work, read in Bengali, and show more or less 
interest in subjects of a religious character.'' At Midnapore, 
^' some of the zenana women, there is reason to believe, have 
a strong desire for improvement." Hopefiil as all this is, 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood afford yet more cheering 
news. One authority in Calcutta says, ^^ The native ladies 
are in general eager for instruction in needlework ; less so for 
book-learning. They are willing to pay large fees for com- 
petent teachers." Another says, "In all the houses where 
we visit, the ladies are most deeply anxious for social im- 
provement, and in most for religious improvement also. 
Quite a large number of our zenana ladies have been brought 
by their husbands, at diflferent times, ,to spend the evening 
with us." Another says, ^' I must tell you a little about a 
house that I was truly grieved to be denied entrance to, where 
I had one pupil only, but she was so intelligent, and seemed 
so glad of religious instruction, that it seemed like sowing 
seed in good ground." Ajiother says, "From conversations 
that have been reported to me, I should incline to the belief 
that some of them are feeling after the truth." Another 
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says^ ^' I cannot mention any cases of baptism in the zenana,* 
but I feel sure that there are two or three who have sought 
and found our precious Saviour/' Another says, ^' In No. 1 
BngKsh Spelling-book, our Lord is represented in a picture 
bearing His cross. One of the ladies asked me, ' Who is 
this ? ' I explained. ^ Yes/ she said, ' I know all about 
Him,' and at my request she went on to relate of His birth, 
sufferings, death, burial, resurrection, and ascension. I asked 
her how she acquired this history. She replied, ^ From a 
Bengali Bible lent me by a lad who was studying in the 
Bhowanipore Institution, but he has taken it away from me.' " 
This will suflSce to show that a day of change is dawning upon 
the benighted zenana. The zenanas thus present an attrac- 
tive sphere for gospel efforts. A missionary says, "European 
ladies, who have a competent knowledge of Bengali, are alone 
likely to do much good. With such, fees may be got to such 
an extent, that with a grant in aid, the mission becomes 
almost self-supporting. Bible instruction is not insisted 
upon in any zenana. In one of the best zenanas it was given 
daily by the desire of the Baboo. Several of the ladies have 
been asking for Bengali Bibles." . . . The blessed fruits 
of the Spirit are brought forth.-^Ohristian Worh, 



FEMALE EDUCATION IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 

I THINK it will interest your readers to hear some account of 
the Miss Walsh's school at Pera, the quarter of the town of 
Constantinople chiefly inhabited by Franks. The institution 
conducted by these two ladies has been established for about 
twenty years ; it has been of great use in improving the 
moral condition of young people of the better class amongst 
the Greeks, and in affording to the English living there a 



* Some cases have occurred, but prudence renders it necessary to 
avoid giving publicity to them. 
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good Christian edncation for their children^ which otherwise 
they could not have obtained. They have endured no small 
burden during the twenty years they have been labouring at 
Conbtantinople, in a work and labour of love known only to 
a few^ and which has been much increased during the last 
year. Those unacquainted with the East can form no idea 
of the amount of patience required to carry on a work of this 
kind. It has been done in faith^ and He who seeth in secret 
will reward openly. 

But what I want to tell you about^ is a class which came 
under my immediate observation, and which was of great 
interest to me during a ten months' visit I paid to the Miss 
Walshes. You are no doubt aware that of late years several 
conversions to Christianity have occurred amongst the Maho- 
medans through the instrumentality of the American mis- 
sionaries ; these converts, as was to be expected, suffered 
loss for Christ's sake ; they are poor, and have no means of 
educating their children, the importance of which they now 
feel. Under these circumstances, the Miss Walshes were 
applied to, and as they never refuse a distressing case^ of 
whatever nationality, two of these girls were admitted into 
their school some years ago ; J W— *-, the only daugh- 
ter of Mr. W , known among his countrymen as " Selim 

Effendi,'' was one of them. He was converted before the 
Crimean war, when a convert to Christianity fix)m Maho- 
medanism was subject to the penalty of death ; he took an 
English name for greater security, and fled with his family 
to Malta, where he remained for some time. He returned 
to Constantinople during the war, and obtained an employ- 
ment which placed him under English protection ; after the 
Sultan granted the Hattihumayoum giving liberty of con- 
science to his subjects, he settled down at B^bek, a village 
on the Bosphorus, where he died a few years ago, leaving a 
widow with a large family of sons, and this one daughter, 
Jane. The other girl is N , the eldest daughter of 
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A A y who on his conversion had to fly with his fa- 



mily from Cassarea^ where he lived, and came to Constanti- 
nople, as he would be more secore, and less likely to be known 
than in a small town. He is employed by the American mis- 
sionaries, which enables him to support his family, but it is 
impossible for him to pay for the schooling of his children. 

J and N are now about sixteen ; they speak Eng- 
lish very well, especially the former, and have received a 
solid English education in the Miss Walsh's school. They 
learn Turkish also there, as it is to be hoped they may be 

of use to their people in time to come. Both Mrs. W 

and A A 's wife, ^' F ,'' are Bible-women ; they 

visit the Armenians as well as the Turks. Amongst the 
latter they are sometimes well received ; but, as in the days 
of St. Paul, " some believe the things which are spoken, and 
some believe not.'' 

A A has two other daughters, C and 

R y whom the Miss Walshes have also kindly received. 

Shortly after I arrived, applications were made by an Ame- 
rican missionary for the admittance of two little girls, twins, 

the daughters of Mr. W 's sister, who had married an 

Armenian, and for an Armenian girl, daughter of Pastor 

M . The Miss Walshes did not like to refuse, but there 

was a difficulty, as these children knew little or no English, 
and required to be taught in that language before they 
could profit by the classes in the general school. I offered 
my services, which were accepted, and they were formed into 
a separate class which I had to myself. I found both the 
work and the children very interesting ; they were intelligent, 

especially the Armenian, '^ K ," who, I am sure, if it 

pleases God to spare her, will be of use as a teacher her- 
self when she grows up. They were very affectionate, and 
I soon became fond of them. In the afternoons I had a class 
for needlework, to which the elder girls came ; this enabled 
me to become better acquainted with them, and influence for 
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good could be used as mncli^ or perhaps more^ than when 
direct teaching was going on. Two more Armenians joined 
the class in the coarse of the winter^ one of these was the 

daughter of Pastor S . These pastors are poor, and 

have only sufficient for themselves and their families to live up- 
on. My little class made pretty fair progress, and before I left 

them, could speak English wonderfully well; the twins, M 

and M , would try to come first to the class, and when 

they had me alone, their Uttle tongues ran on in a most amus- 
ing way ; suddenly one would put down her work, and say, 

" Miss N , I love you ; do you love me ? '' They learnt by 

heart with great facility, and could repeat many hymns,psalnis, 
and chapters ; they could say the tenth of St. John without 
missing a word. They made good progress at their needle- 
work; the elder ones could make their ownfrocks before I left. 
It was with great regret I parted firom them, my health 
was not strong enough to continue. I do not Uke, even now, 
to think of the day I took leave of them. One of them used 

to say, when I talked of going, " Miss N , do not go, for 

we shall cry if you do.*' 

I have not said much about their progress in religion ; it 
is not like teaching heathen; as their parents are (professedly) 
Christians, they have been taught Christianity by them. As 
soon as they understood English enough, we had a Bible 
lesson, in which they took great interest, and their answers 
were very satisfactory ; but, as with children in general, it 
is sowing the seed in faith, and looking to Him who alone 
can give the increase. 

These kind ladies, the Miss Walshes, have taken them in 
in faith, for there is no provision for their support ; they have 
made an appeal to the British public, which was responded 
to, but not sufficient to meet the expense of maintaining 
these girls ; and it is to be hoped that Christian firiends will 
help in this most necessary work. D. N. 

December J 1868. 
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EEVIEWS. 

Six Months in India. — ^By Maey CAKrENTEK. Two Yols. 
Longmans 8f Oo. 

[^Conti/n/ued from page 16.] 

To the accounts of the Brahmo-Somaj, already culled 
from various quarters, we must add that given by Dr. 
Norman Macleod of Glasgow, who visited India, on a mission 
of inquiry, a year later than Miss Carpenter. 

" The educated and more enlightened Hiu doos occnpy almost 
every position of religious belief, between that of a Kttle less than 
pure Brahminism and a little less than pure Christianity . . . 
The new movement has, under the guidance of Keshub Chunder 
Sen, approached Christianity. After having heard that distin- 
guished man preach, and having seen the response given to his 
teaching by his splendid audience, numbering the most enhghtened 
natives as well as Europeans in Calcutta ; and after having had 
a very pleasing conversation with him, I cannot but indulge the 
hope, from his sincerity, his earnestness, as well as from his logic, 
that in the end he will be led to accept the whole truth as it is 
in Jesus. But of one thing I feel profoundly convinced, that the 
Brahmo-Somaj, which numbers thousands of adherents, is to be 
attributed indirectly to the teaching and labours of Christian 
missionaries ; and its existence, in spite of all I have read and 
heard against it, brightens my hope of India's future.'** 

And still more recently, we have a curious account, given 
by Dr. Murray Mitchell, of Calcutta, in a letter to Dr. Duff, 
of '^ some recent proceedings of the younger section of the 
Brahmo-Somaj '' on the anniversary^ day. 

"Before day-break, a considerable number of Brahmos as- 
sembled in and around the dwelling of Baboo Keshub Chunder 
Sen, the acknowledged leader of the party . . . There 
was a brief reUgious service, consisting of prayer, and a deep, slow 
chant of Sanskrit verse. The procession then moved on . . . 
along some of the chief streets of the native town, singing a 
Bengali hymn composed for the occasion." 

* Address on Christian Missions to India. By Norman Macleod, 
D.D. Blackwood & Sons. 
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Dr. Mitchell gives a translation of the whole of this 
hymn, but we will only cite a few lines, — 

" Male and female, all have an eqnal right ; 
Who hath faith, he shaU find salvation ; there is no thought of 
caste. 

Yes let us go ; there is no need to linger : 
Let the Lord of the poor onr refuge be.*' 

" The whole gathering moved to the spot where was to be laid 
the foundation of a new place of worship. After a brief prayer. 
Baboo Keshub gave a short address, commencing with the re- 
markable words, * We have assembled here to lay the foundation 
of a building in which the one true and holy (Jod will be wor- 
shipped in spirit and in truth.' And the concluding words were 
these, * We place our fervent faith in Him ; and we pray that He 
may reveal His infinite presence in this house of worship, and 
save from sin and sorrow the souls of all who come to worship 
here.' Then hymns were sung, prayer ofiered, and the assembly 
quietly dispersed. 

" They still indeed, they say, must count on being misunder- 
stood and maligned ; but ' imitating His example in whose name 
we have often been maltreated, we trust we shall be able to bless 
them that curse us.' The last sentence, which I have quoted 
exactly, is surely a very affecting one. The reference clearly is to 
the Lord Jesus Christ. You perceive they say they have been 
maltreated in His name. Yes ; the bigoted Hindoos, and the less 
advanced section of the Brahmo-Somaj often taunt them as being 
Hindoos in appearance, but Christians at heart. As yet they 
know Christ most imperfectly, esteeming Him by far the greatest 
and best of the sons of men, but not recognisiag Him as the Son 
of G-od, and yet in so far as they know Him, they do not deny 
Him. Yea, they say they wiU copy His blessed example and 
keep His holy precepts. 

*' Our friends in the junior section of the Brahmo-Somaj are 
full of life and zeal. They have planted societies — churches as 
they call them — throughout Bengal, in the North-west provinces, 
the Punjaub, Bombay, and Madras; in which, as they say, 
* hundreds congregate week after week to worship the holy God 
in spirit and in truth.' And theirs, they think, is the Church — 
at least the Indian Church — of the future. They expect that 
their own society will exhibit a purified Christianity, the very- 
essence of the gospel ; and while they earnestly say that the 
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future Church of India will not be antichristiaiL, they are equally 
strenuous in declaring that it will not be Christian as Christianit j 
has yet been understood. Of course, in one point of view, all 
this is deeply sad. But still let us hope for these men, and above 
all things, let us pray for them. . . . They are most energetic 
in spreading what they believe to be the true faith. Oh that we 
on whom hath shone a far clearer light, may be stimulated by 
their example to a tenfold zeal ! "* 

Miss Carpenter tells us (i. 156) that in consequence of 
Baboo Keshub^s visit to Madras, an association was formed 
there, calling itself the Veda-Somaj,t which appears to diflFer 
from that at Calcutta by a greater '' clinging to old national 
customs/' Mr. Tinling, though not very sanguine here or 
elsewhere, yet ''was told by one who should have known 
them, that there were probably at least a thousand natives 
in Madras in the habit of reading the Bible daily/' (Evan- 
gelist's Tour, part i. 17, 18.) 

At Allahabad, Mr. Tinling met Baboo Keshub on one 
of his missionary tours, and found a Somaj established. 
^' Baboo Keshub opened the meeting with praver, such 
prayer as would have satisfied a Unitarian in England - 
(part iii. 11). As to Bombay, his opinion is that " Brah- 
moism has gained no footing there." But he speaks of 

" Parsee reformers similar to those who have battled in Cal- 
cutta with Hindoo idolatry. By means of a newspaper of their 
own, the favourite weapon of the Brahmos, they have attacked 
and carried one point after another in the religion of their 
ancestors." (Evangelist's Tour, part iii. 15.) 

As a specimen of the fruit of this movement, which does 
sometimes crop up in unexpected quarters, wo give the 
following extract from a letter published in the Gospel 

* Free Ch/urch of Scotlcmd Monthhj Record, for September, 1868. 

t ** Veda- Somaj," i.e., " assembly of those holding the Yedas," or 
upholding the authority of the ancient Hindoo sacred books. " Pra- 
thana-Somaj " is another designation adopted by some of these 
ibssociations. 
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Trumpet for November, 1868. It is addressed to the 
Editor, Mr. Drummond of Stirling, and the writer is 
apparently a man engaged in business in some town of 
India, not named. 

. . . " Last week, having business to do in tlie , 

here, I was passing along in front of the desks of tbe examining 
clerks, and had my attention arrested by a Brahmin youth 
earnestly perusing the Gospel Trumpet. I at once stepped up 
to his desk, and expressed my surprise at seeing him so engaged 
ill such a place. He replied, *I regularly subscribe to this 
periodical; and though not a Christian myself, derive much 
benefit from the clear and simple views of Christianity given in 
it.' I told him that I hoped he would not be content with being 
simply pleased with the views of Christian truths laid down in 
the Oospel Trumpet, but that he would embrace them fully, and 
become a disciple of Jesus Christ. I may mention that this youth 
has, to a great extent, discontinued idolatrous worship, and with 
others meets on Sabbath for united prayer. May the Holy Spirit 
lead them into the knowledge of the truth." 

We trust our readers will not deem these details needless, 
nor too long. The following extracts from Mr. Tinling^s 
book will explain our motives for giving them. 

"From some cause or another, the great part of educated 
EngHsh Christians do not care about, and do not know, the 
present condition of India. Especially they do not know the 
great intellectual upper class of native society, which is breaking 
down the mainstay of Hinduism, and substituting, for the caste 
of Brahminism, the more reasonable European caste of personal 
parts and merit." (EvangeUst's Tour, part i. 4.) 

"The English-speaking natives of India are little known at 
home, and Kttle thought of. They are made in our schools, 
but when made, they pass from our hands and are forgotten " 
(part iv. 28). 

Such, then, were Miss Carpenter's Indian counsellors — ^all 
within one privileged circle — of the highest class, by the 
Indian rules of caste, and not less so according to our Eng- 
lish ideas of birth, breeding, position, and wealth— having 
received and imbibed much of European knowledge, habits, 
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and aspirations^ and having severed more or less completely 
jfrom idolatry. Outside are, on the one hand, the millions 
adhering to their ancient worship and systems ; and on the 
other, the converts and native Christians. While beneath 
— as yet little thought of or cared for by these reformers of 
young India — are the whole bulk of the lower orders, of 
whatever tribe, creed, or calling. We have seen that there 
are diversities of opinion even among this select com- 
pany; and we think we can detect in apparent inconsist- 
encies, not to say contradictions, here and there in the 
volumes before us, the natural result of different sentiments, 
imparted at different times, in different places. Still they 
are varying shades of the same one colour; and we must 
keep in mind her own caution, and remember that the in- 
formation and opinions communicated to Miss Carpenter 
" were greatly coloured by the character and views ^^ of one 
exclusive class of the community. 

3. This warning must hold good, not only in reference to 
Miss Carpenter^ s informants, but to herself as our informant. 
We will not enlarge on this point. Miss Carpenter does not 
bring her own distinctive articles of faith into prominence, 
and we have no right to say more about them than she has 
done. She tells us, — 

" Though, as I publicly stated in every place I visited, I value 
Christianity above all things, as the guide of my life and the 
spring of my actions ; though it is to me the pearl of unspeakable 
price, and I desire that all should share the privilege I hold so 
dear; tho'ugh I believe that the sway of our Divine Master is 
destined to extend over all the nations of the earth, and that the 
acceptance of it would prove an inestimable boon to the people of 
Hindostan, — ^yet, respecting the individual freedom of every im- 
mortal being, as I value my own, I would not, if I could, obtrude 
my own religion upon them " (ii. 216, 217). 

The book is dedicated to the memory of Rajah Rammohun 
Roy, for whom Miss Carpenter expresses the greatest vene- 
ration. Unquestionably this remarkable man worked his way 
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oat of heathenism^ read the Scriptures^ and promulgated the 
precepts of Jesus as the " guide to peace and happiness/^ 
Yet he never renounced caste^ or professed himself a Chris- 
tian; but, in Mr. Tinling^s words, ''lived and died the 
apostle of Unitarianism in India/^ So also, at Madras^ a 
'' little native church,^' described as an ''oasis in the midst of 
a moral desert,'^ is under the teaching of a Unitarian minis- 
ter. 

Miss Carpenter's scheme, the result of her deliberations 
and consultations with her Indian friends, she believes will — 

" Prove a great blessing to the country, and meet the wants of 
the enlightened native population, by enabling them to obtain 
the help of educated English women in the elevation of their 
wives and daughters, without dread op inteefbebnce with theie 

RELIGION OR SOCIAL CUSTOMS " * (ii. 216). 

We will, as opposed to this plan, simply quote the 4th 
rule of our Society. " In the schools connected with this 
Society, the end chiefly kept in view shall be to bring the 
pupils to an acquaintance with Scripture truths, and to a 
belief in Christ as their Saviour .'' It is thus apparent that 
Miss Carpenter stands on a totally different platform from 
ourselves, and views everything through another medium. 
We must accept her statements as " coloured by the character 
and views of the narrator.'' But interpreted by this quali- 
fying clau9e,the evidence of a witness whose habits of thought 
and mode of action are at variance with our own, may often 
prove even more serviceable than that of one with whom we 
could entirely sympathise. 

4. Miss Carpenter expressly excludes all mission schools 
from her remarks. She did visit several of these, and we 
shall afterwards quote her testimony respecting them. But, 
meanwhile, it is necessary to bear in mind that they are 
altogether passed over and ignored in her general state- 

* The capitals are ours. 
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znents respecting the condition of female schools. Without 
this saving clause, some of her statements would be charge- 
able with gross inaccuracy. For instance, in her " Belfast 
Address/' she says, '' The intellectual condition of the lower 
classes is miserable. No attempt is made to educate them ; 
the thing is not thought of : it is not even dreamt of.'' We 
believe that sentences like this have startled sundry readers, 
who did not take into account the limitation above referred 
to. But every page of Miss Carpenter's own book in which 
missions are mentioned, would supply a contradiction, and 
would testify that, small and inadequate indeed as com- 
pared with the teeming population, still the ^^ attempt is 
made," and the ''thing" much more than ''dreamt of." 
Our own annual report certifies to above two hundred female 
schools in various parts of India with whom we are in cor- 
respondence. They are chiefly filled with girls of the lower 
classes, and there are many more such schools under the fos- 
tering care of other societies. Again, in the same address : 
" I did not find, throughout the whole country, a single 
female teacher in a Hindoo school who had been trained 
as a teacher, in England." We are not sure whether, 
in spite of the sweeping term "whole country," this is 
not meant to apply merely to the Bombay Presidency. 
At all events it is certain that though Miss Carpenter did 
not find them in the schools she visited, they are to be 
found in the schools she did not visit — our own English 
trained agents among the number. Thus, too, in a suburb 
of Calcutta, she says, "I saw a school which was estab- 
lished and managed by native gentlemen. I was struck 
with observing — ^the only time I saw such a thing — ^a female 
Christian convert in the school teaching the girls." Now, 
taking the statistics of our own society only, there are at 
this time one hundred and thirty vernacular female schools 
in India,under native mistresses, in direct connection with us. 
There are thirty-five native teachers, supported or assisted 
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by this society, in other schools. One hundred and sixty-five 
teachers trained in our schools, are now working in them or 
in others. And we are by no means in possession of a 
monopoly, although more exclusively engaged in this one 
field than the great missionary societies. These, and sioiilar 
statements, made by Miss Carpenter, might lead to mis- 
conception in some quarters, and annoyance in others, unless 
interpreted with the reservation we have noted, as no doubt 
it was her intention they should be.* 

Having thus shown how to receive and qualify Miss 
Carpenter's statements, we shall find much in her book to 
interest us as well as to profit by, and we shall now pro- 
ceed to string together those facts and suggestions which 
may best serve our purpose. 

{To he contmued.) 



HOME PEOCEBDINGS. 

Dublin Auxiliary. — A meeting was held in Summer 
Street school-house, on Tuesday,. November 10th, 1868. 
The cause of the Society was ably advocated by General 
Dobbs and by the Rev. W. Hayes. 

Torquay Auxiliary. — A meeting was held at Erinville, 
the residence of the Rev. Dr. Pitcairn, on December 18th, 
1868. The Rev. W. Scott Moncrieff, Vicar ofWestBxe, 
Tiverton, attended as a deputation from the Parent Society. 



* A letter called forth by Miss Carpenter's " Belfast Address " will 
be found in our volume for 1867, p. 197. It was written by a layman, 
who had resided for upwards of fifteen years in India, and is well 
acquainted with the subjects which he discusses. 



FEMALE MISSIONAEY INTELLIGENCER. 



SCHOOL FOB THE DAUGHTERS OF NATIVE 

GENTLEMEN, COLOMBO, CETLON. 

Feoh Me5. Cljdghtok. 

I HATE only to-day received the large box sent by the Sesperia 

in Jane last.* I fear you must bave expected to hear of its 

arrival before thia time, and must have thought me slow to 
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express my thanks to our kind friends for such a large and 
liberal gift. 

The holidays have just begnn, and at the examination, be- 
fore^ the bishop was much pleased with the satisfactory 
Scriptural knowledge of all the girls. 

We have now twenty boarders, of whom four are the 
daughters of native clergy, and all of these either partially 
or entirely supported by the funds thus placed at our dis- 
posal by the Society. I must beg you to express the thanks 
of the parents to those ladies who assist in this good work, 
as well as my own. — December 20th, 1868. 



ZENANA WOEK IN MBERUT, NORTH INDIA. 

Lettsb from Miss Hg:bkle. 

By last mail mamma despatched a letter to you, acknow- 
ledging the grant of money we received through you a short 
time ago. How very welcome this help was she has 
told you ; it arrived just at the time we most needed it, and 
we desire our hearty thanks to those kind friends who 
remembered us and our work. 

I am thankful to say that our labours in the zenanas have 
been much more encouraging since the end of last year. 
We are now visiting several families, whilst about three 
years ago we could not get admittance into any zenana. The 
school connected with the zenana work, chiefly visited by 
Brahmin girls, has been regularly carried on, though we 
have to put up with a great many difficulties. There is, 
with a very few exceptions, no desire, as yet, on the part of 
the girls and their parents, for them to learn something 
useful ; and now and then, too, the girls are kept back by 
their parents, who are made to understand by some relatives 
that it was not good for their girls to learn to read. But 
those who attend the school regularly make very good 
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progress. They are instructed in reading and writing, 
cyphering, geography, and natural history ; besides that we 
teach them hymns, and show them Bible pictures, and relate 
Bible stories to them. They are particularly fond of singing, 
A Brahmin woman, who resides in the same house where 
the school is kept, has commenced reading with me. She 
is the first Hindu woman who has commenced and carried 
on reading; she is so anxious to learn, and so pleased when I 
read to her, that it is quite a pleasure to instruct her. She 
has made good progress, and I think she will soon be able 
to read without any help. I do read with some other 
women, but those are Kashmerees, amongst whom this 
custom does not prevail, as it is the case amongst Hindoos, 
who consider it something quite dangerous if a woman 
reads. Of course this prejudice must also soon give way, 
as it has been the case in many other places. Here, at 
Meerut, it is quite a new thing as yet, so we must be 
patient and wait for God^s own good time. And this will 
certainly not be long, if we are faithful on our part, and if 
our friends at home remember us and our work in their 
prayers. What I am very anxious for is, that we should 
obtain admittance into the zenanas of some more of the 
higher and respectable natives of this place ; for if we 
should have them on our side, and they get over this 
prejudice, the poorer clsisses are almost sure to follow their 
good example ; on the other hand, the latter, though per- 
haps anxious for it themselves, are kept back from fear of 
their superiors. 

The Bible-woman, who accompanies to the zenanas, has 
been a great help to me ; she visits the school the days I 
cannot go, besides this she visits some neighbouring fami- 
lies three times a week. The Christian girls^ school is 
getting on very nicely ; this is my sister^s chief work now, 
and not a less important one. A good number of East 
Indian girls are attending now. They are of that so much 

D 2 
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neglected class of people in this country. Almost all of 
them had never been to a school before, though some of 
them are twelve and thirteen years old. There is so much 
to be done in every direction that one may well say, '^ The 
harvest is great, but the labourers are few.'' 

We are now again in the midst of the hot season, which 
is always a trying time ; the more thankful we have to be 
if we are able to carry on the work entrusted to us. 



MRS. WATSON'S NATIVE FEMALE TRAINING 
SCHOOL ON MOUNT LEBANON. 

Lettbb peom the Rev. W. Bird. 

I AM sure you will excuse me, though personally a stranger, 
for thus addressing you, but I have sometimes thought it due 
to your school in Shemlan to write to you in regard to it. 

You have heard times enough of the beauty of the loca- 
tion, and of the enchanting scenery which feasts the eye 
as one stands on the piazza of the institutions. The view 
within, though of a diflFerent character, is still more refresh- 
ing, but can best be appreciated by those whose hearts have 
ached over the moral wastes of the land. 

It is my privilege to act as pastor of the little flock in 
Shemlan, and as my residence is hardly four miles distant, 
many a Sabbath during the year am I permitted to preach 
to them. 

The air of neatness which characterizes the congregation 
is most gratifying, and the attention given by the pupils to 
the preached word is very encouraging. They form the 
audience; and what a contrast between their intelligent coun- 
tenances and the stolid, sleepy look of many of the unedu- 
cated of their sex, when hearing the gospel message ! 

A large number of those who have been educated in the 
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school have been usefully employed as teachers, and a good 
proportion of these have given evidence of piety. 

The institution is so retired, and the mode of conducting 
it so unobtrusive, that it would not be strange if it did not 
receive its full share of attention. How very seldom a tra- 
veller finds his way there, or a stray paragraph in some 
periodical reminds the public of its existence ! 

Its excellent teachers need no praise from my pen. The 
course of study is good, and eminently Biblical, while the 
location is particularly healthful ; an item of no small im- 
portance to both the teachers and pupils. What place more 
suitable for the training of the mountain girls away from the 
heat, the excitement, and the fashion of city life. It has its 
ow:n distinct field, nor do its merits detract from the excel- 
lence of the larger establishments in Beirut. On Mount 
Lebanon it is quite a favourite, and one cannot but hope that 
a livelier interest will be fejt in England in so well conducted 
a school, and that want of funds will no longer stand in the 
way of accepting suitable candidates. There is ample accom- 
modation, and the present corps of teachers is well able 
and strongly desirous to teach a larger number of pupils. 
May they be permitted to have full scope for the exercise of 
their zeal, skill, and experience I 

How noble a work challenges the attention, the exertions, 
and the prayers of the Christian women of England, even 
to raise the benighted daughters of Syria from their deep 
degradation and their slumber of ages to a new life in Jesus 
Christ their Lord ! 

Assuring you of my lively interest in the prosperity and 
usefulness of the school in Shemlan, and my trust that it 
will prove a most useful instrumentality in winning back 
this land to the sway of Immanuel, 

I remain, yours very truly, 

WM. BIRD. 
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A STOEMT VOYAGE. 

The following extracts of letters received from our valued 
friend Miss Bond^ since she left London to return to Kaffir- 
land^ will be read with deep interest. We are persuaded that 
many prayers will arise on behalf of this devoted labourer, 
that she may reach her destination in safety, and be spared 
to work for many years in her Lord's vineyard. 

'' Ora/vesendy Dec. 10th, 1868. — After what you experienced 
in London on Sunday night, you will not be altogether sur- 
prised to receive a letter from me, dated Gravesend, though 
we have been already ten days on board. The Asia made a 
difficult run down channel beyond the Isle of Wight, but, 
though a splendid screw, she was too heavily laden to rise 
over the waves, and after some hours of tossing about, strug- 
gling against a head-wind and high sea, the captain turned 
her back towards Spithead, but the sea was too high to al- 
low of her running into land. It was a moment of intense 
anxiety, when she was steaming sixteen knots an hour, and 
we heard a sudden cry of ^ land right ahead! ' In the dark- 
ness of night she had but just escaped being tossed on the 
rocks, and I think that the hearts of the passengers and crew 
united in the ^ thank God ' which rose to our lips, when we 
found the danger was over. The waves washed over the fore- 
cabin, carrying away the ship's bulwarks and both her com- 
passes. When she went down into the waves she quivered 
and trembled like a leaf in the wind. Monday morning found 
us off the Downs, and going towards Gravesend for repair 
and re-adjustment of cargo. I went up to London on Tues- 
day, and returned to the ship on Wednesday; and we hope^ 
should the weather prove favourable, to make another start 
to-morrowfor Falmouth. Some of our passengers have been so 
much frightened that they have given up the voyage altogether. 
We have a good and brave captain, and we know that our Fa- 
ther holds the waters in the ^ hollow of His hand.^ Ithoughtof 
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this passage on the fearful night of the 8th^ and tried to rest 
calmly on the promise of His care and protection every- 
where, even in that raging sea. I thought, too, that some 
in England would be listening to the howling of the winds, 
and would think of those who travel by sea, and commend 
them to the especial protection of our Father's love and 
guidance. I ought to teU you that Mr. Baines (the great 
explorer) is one of our passengers, and he has made a sketch 
of the Asm m a gale, which is being photographed. It is 
a very correct representation of her as she was passing St. 
Catherine's light. I hope to be at Falmouth some day 
next week ; it will depend on the wind and weather when 
we are able to make a start. 

'' Dec. 29th. — ^We have now been a month from England, 
and hope to-morrow to be at Madeira, where I shall take the 
opportunity of posting this. Tou .will imagine that we have 
had anything but a favourable voyage hitherto. In fact, the 
favourable wind with which we left Falmouth on the 19th, 
deserted us after we had been but three hours on the sea, 
and from then until five days ago we have had to contend 
against headwinds and high seas. At Plymouth the ship 
was lightened, and at Falmouth it was inspected by an agent 
from Lloyd's. My friend. Captain W., at Falmouth, gave a 
favourable opinion of the Asia, and, beyond a great deal of 
discomfort, we have not experienced any difficulty, although 
it has been a time of great anxiety to all. Indeed our cap- 
tain says he never experienced more continuation of bad wea- 
ther. To-day we have our port-holes open for the first time, 
so that we are looking forward to having dry cabins for the 
first time since we started. I trust we "may now have a good 
voyage, though we shall certainly have a long one. I do not 
think we shall reach before the beginning of February. I 
feel very thankful that we have been brought through so 
many dangers safely, and am sure you will share this feeling 
when you receive tiiis." 
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REVIEW. 

Six Months in India. — By Mart Caepbntbb. Two vols. 
Longman, Qreen Sc Oo. 

{Contimied from page 32.) 

In all the places she visited. Miss Carpenter fonnd among 
the educated natives a strong desire to free themselves from 
the shackles of old customs, and especially as regarded the 
position and seclusion of their female relatives. The first 
evening of her arrival at Bombay, she was ^^ surprised to 
see a native gentleman walk in with his wife ^' (i. 20). The 
next day, the same gentleman brought his own daughters 
and those of a deceased friend to see her (i. 22). At Ahme- 
dabad and at Surat she received many visits from native 
ladies. 

" On one occasion, a Parsee and a Hindoo lady so far overcame 
their prejudices as to take tiffin with ns. There seemed no 
reserve or jealousy among either gentlemen or ladies respecting 
these visits ... I learned, to my surprise and pleasure, that, 
not long before, my host had given a soiree to English and native 
gentlemen and ladies, when Mrs. Tagore well maintained her part 
as hostess, and especially entertained the ladies. The evening 
was announced in the papers as ' a great success.' " ( i. 67, 58.) 

Of her hosts at Ahmedabad, she gives an interesting 
account. Satyendra Nath Tagore, a member of a high- 
caste family at Calcutta, having spent some time in Eng- 
land, and passed his examination for the civil service, had 
received the appointment of assistant judge at Ahmedabad. 

"Having witnessed in England the comfort and happiness of our 
domestic life, and perceiving the immense benefits resulting to 
society from the elevation of women, he resolved to depart entirely 
from the customs of his country, and to regard his wife in every 
respect as an equal." (i. 32.) 

He taught her English himself, and encouraged her inter- 
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course with English ladies. Miss Carpenter thns describes 
her reception at their house : 

" At len^h we passed through a large wooded compound to a 
handsome-looking honse, with a portico, and were introduced to 
drawing-rooms, fitted up in EngHsh style, where Mrs. Tagore 
kindly received us, and led Miss C and myself to our apart- 
ments, which she had taken pains to arrange so as to promote our 
comfort. When dinner was annoonced, she conducted us in, 
doing her part as hostess admirably. The table was spread as 
in an EngHsh gentleman's house, and, except the presence 
of Hindoo servants, there was little to remind me that I was 
separated from my native land by nearly a whole hemisphere. 
There was even less to make me realize the idea, as we were 
conversing with animation in English round the hospitable table, 
that I was the only individual there of Saxon race ; that the 
young lady with me, to whom English had become more familiar 
than her own language, and who was a Christian, was the 
daughter of a Knhn Brahmin,* one of the highest and most 
exclusive of sects ; and that my other friends, who had not em- 
braced Christianity, were of the ancient, unmixed race of 
Hindoos, who had, without renouncing their nationality, broken 
through the bonds imposed by ancient custom, and were anxious 
to bring western civilization into their own country." (i. 34, 35.) 

On one occasion, during Miss Carpenter's visit, an Eng- 
lish gentleman, who had invited Mr. Tagore to dine at his 
house, accepted an invitation in return. 

" Mrs. Tagore did the honours of the house with perfect pro- 
priety. Indian music was provided for us during dinner ... 
This dinner remained as a soHtary instance in my visit to India. 
Otl no other occasion did I sit at table with Hindoo gentlemen and 
ladies." (i. 70.) 

Miss Carpenter met these friends again at Calcutta, and 
witnessed this young lady's appearance at the drawing-room 
at Government House — the first time, it would seem, that a 
native lady had been seen on such an occasion. She was 
presented, by an English lady, 

* Dr. Chnckerbntty, of Calcutta. He had sent his daughter to 
England for education, and after six years' absence, she was returning 
bonie under the escort of Miss Carpenter. 
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'' In due form to Lady Lawrence ; and the young lady ^went 
throngh the somewhat trying ordeal with great self-possession. 
With much good taste, she had retained the graceful features 
of the Hindoo dress, while she adopted only such portions of 
English costume as were essential to a public appearance. Her 
demeanour and appearance were the objects of much admiration, 
and the event was considered an important one in social process, 
(i. 220.) 

Both at Ahmedabad and at Surat^ meetings of native 
ladies were arranged, to the number of twenty or thirty, in 
order that Miss Carpenter might address them on the sub- 
ject of female education, and hear their views in reply. 

" Of course no gentleman was to be present except those who 
were necessary as interpreters. ... I felt it then, as always, 
extremely tantalising to be unable to exchange any expressions of 
friendship with those ladies, otherwise than by dumb show ; but 
I went among them, endeavouring to make my friendly feelings 
understood, and they readily reciprocated them.' " (i. 90.) 

The translations were ^' delivered with full emphasis and 
considerable amplification.^' 

At Calcutta, a still more satisfactory assemblage was 
brought together. 

" It was a matter of great surprise to the lady who accompanied 
me " (to the Brahmo ladies' prayer-meeting), " and who was fully 
conversant with the Hindoo customs, wnen an invitation was 
gladly accepted by both ladies and gentlemen to meet together 
at tea at Dr. Chuckerbutty's house on the following Monday. 
. . . On Monday evening our party of Hindoo ladies and 
gentlemen arrived at seven. . . . The dress of the ladies, 
while in native style, was close and neat, perfectly suitable to 
this their first entrance into a mixed company. Dr. C. had kindly 
wished that refreshments should be provided in accordance with 
the tastes of his guests, but they desired that no departure shoxdd 
be made from ordinary English customs. They partook of tea 
and coffee with evident pleasure, much gratified with what they 
considered the great condescension of their English friends in 
assistiQg to hand these refreshments to them. Drawings and 
prints were exhibited and explained ; and Dr. G.'s daughter gave 
them much pleasure by playing and singiug to her guests. The 
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evening passed thas agreeably ; there was no painful shyness op 
reserve, and yet at the same time there was throughout a pro- 
priety of demeanour which was very remarkable, when it is 
remembered that such an assembly was probably the first of the 
kind ever held. At nine, we saw our guests safely into their 
carriages, each lady under the care of her own protector, all 
having been greatly gratified with the evening." (i. 181 — 184.) 

At Konnegur, a little town in the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta^ Miss Carpenter was invited by a native gentleman to 
visit his family. 

" The master of the house introduced me to the ladies of his 

household, who here occupied cheerful apartments, with access to 

a pleasant garden. It was an interesting family group, and the 

lady at the head of it is very intelligent and kind-hearted. She 

appeared to have infused those qualities into her daughters and 

grand- daughters. . . . The f lather showed me, with parental 

pride, in a Bengali ladies* journal, some poetry composed by one 

of his daughters, and he evidently took a warm interest in their 

improvement. I was much gratified by taking some refreshment 

provided for me in this pleasant room, those present sharing it 

with me. . . . The great secret of the advanced state of the 

ladies of this family is, that the head of it has completely thrown 

off idolatry and superstition, and instead of a Brahmin being 

retained to direct the reUgious ceremonials of the household, 

this gentleman leads family worship himself. He showed me a 

Poojah hall, dedicated to the One True G-od ; and every morning 

he conducts a simple religious service with his family." (i. 237.) 

AtBurranagore, another suburb of Calcutta, Miss Carpenter 
visited the abode of one of the Brahmos who had accom- 
panied his wife to the tea party at Dr. Chuckerbutty's ; the 
same who — 

" When he openly renounced idolatry was excommunicated, 
and exiled from his ancestral home, receiving only a portion of 
his patrimony. . . . Well indeed was I rewarded for any 
trouble I may have taken to come here. For the first and for the 
last time, during my whole visit, had I the happiness of being in 
a simple native dwelling, which had the domestic charms of an 
English home. The young wife came forward gracefully to wel- 
come us to her pretty sitting-room, where well-chosen prints 
covered the otherwise bare walls, and a simple repast had been 
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prepared for ns. Her little boy, a fine cliild, was quite happy to 
see Us father, and be noticed by him ; and tJie only drawback to 
the pleasure of the visit was my inability to converse with my 
host^, through her ignorance of English." (i. 249-253.) 

At Kishnagur, also near Calcutta, there were signs of the 
same kind of progress in the interior of several families^ and 
Miss Carpenter is stated by a native reporter to have said, — 

*' I never saw so large an assemblage of respectable and clever 
native women, as I had the pleasure of meeting in the afternoon at 
the Maharajah's." (i. 264.) 

Of Madras, Miss Carpenter says, — 

" I saw more advancement in female improvement than I wit- 
nessed in Calcutta and many other parts, while the general tone 
of native society appears educated and intelligent." (i. 133.) 

She visited native ladies and received visits from tliem. 
One of these visits was from the wife of the secretary of the 
Veda Somaj, who came with her husband. — 

" On entering, the lady asked her husband whether I were a 
descendant of Sarah Martin. He repeated the question to mc, 
and informed me that he always communicated to her any 
accounts of excellent women which he met with ; that she was 
well educated, and herself wrote articles in a magazine for ladies. 
It was a touching thought that the unobtrusive work of the 
pious, humble sempstress of Norwich had produced an influence 
in this remote and heathen country, and touched the heart of this 
gentle young Hindoo lady. She showed the fruits of the kind 
and sympathising influence she had been under, and her deport- 
ment was not only refined and modest, but confiding and open." 
(i. 165.) 

While residing at the Governor's country house, — 

" One evening, when the company was assembling for a party, 
a native gentleman brought three young ladies, members of his 
family, to call upon me. They were beautifally dressed, decorated 
with jewels, and very intelligent. . . . They were desirous of 
an interview with the Q-ovemor's lady also, which was kindly 
granted, and several of the ladies of the company also came in to 
visit these novel guests. No gentleman was, of course, admitted, 
except his Excellency. ... It was an amusing sight to see 
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these ladies of different nationalities surveying each other with 
admiring cnriositj, hnt nnahle to interchange sentiments. The 
young Hindoo ladies were compared to hirds of paradise, which 
they certainly rivalled in the brUHancy of their ornaments. They 
retired, much gratified with their reception." (i. 287, 288.) 

These young ladies were receiving lessons several times a 
week from an East Indian teacher. In a Mahomedan 
family of rank, visited by Miss Carpenter, an East Indian 
lady was also found giving instruction , and serving as 
interpreter. 

At Bombay Miss Carpenter and her party were enter- 
tained at dinner, by a Parsee gentleman, a VAnglaise. 

" It was no small triumph over conventional customs, that an 
English lady was invited to dine with Parsee and also with Hindoo 
gentlemen and ladies ; and the fact of such an entertainment hav- 
ing been actually given, is worthy of a distinct record." (i. 127.) 

Of the advance in social customs taking place at Bombay, 
Miss Carpenter says, in her Belfast address : — 

" Sir Bartle and Lady Frere . . . induced the native 
ladies to come and visit them at their court. So great a progress 
in opinion was the result of the course they pursued, that they 
received the gratifying compliment of a large soiree being given 
them by a Brahmin lady and her husband, the lady pubhcly 
receiving them herself. I beheve that this is the first instance of 
the kind that has ever occurred." 

And of the private life of native families there : — 

" Some native houses where I had the pleasure of visiting in 
Bombay, had quite the air and appearance of English residences, 
the families living alone, the lady of the house being the central 
spring of all, and no more secluded than suited her own taste. 
In one, at least, the master of the house took his evening meal 
V7ith his wife and daughters." (ii. 61.) 

Such are the leading instances given by Miss Carpenter, 
of the decided and practical measures adopted and carried 
out in all the places which she visited, by young men who 
had received the benefit of an English education, although 
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tHey have Hot made np their minds to embrace Christianity, 
and thus to obtain the crowning blessing for themselves and 
their wives and sisters. The following statements may be 
added : — 

" One of the subjects now warmly agitated among them is the 
re-marriage of widows. The present prohibition of this by Hindoo 
law is a cause of immense e^." (i. 1^,^ 

" The practice of polygamy, of which we have been in the babit 
of entertaining so intense a horror, as common in India, seems to 
have nearly disappeared from the educated part of Hindoo 
society, except among the KuKn Brahmins. I never heard of its 
actual existence in any case but one, during my stay in India." 
(ii. 63.) 

(To 6e cxynAkmAd^ 



CHRISTMAS EVE AT THE NAZARETH 

ORPHANAGE. 
By Miss Hobbs. 

Wb had a very delightful Christmas Eve. I made a large 
'' crown/' decorated and illuminated it, dressed the school- 
room with evergreens, and then invited my little day-scholars. 
At sunset the door was besieged with longing little people, 
and big people too, all anxious to catch a glimpse of the 
^^ illumination /' so when at last everything was lighted and 
bright, and the door opened, there was a great rush, and in 
a few moments the room was full. Our girls then sang a 
hymn, a short prayer was offered by that indefatigable Mend 
whom I mentioned in a former letter, then the story of 
Christ's birth was read, another hymn sung, and those of 
the first class repeated some portions of Scripture they had 
learnt; after which the little ones repeated some hynms, 
much to the delight of some ladies who were present ; and 
finally, the distribution of rewards ; — " dolls, dolls, dolls,'' 
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must be my cry for some time to come. This year I had a 
large stock, thanks to Mrs. G. Wood, but not nearly enough, 
in a box from the Hague Mission Society. I had several, 
but ^^ 'please give me cmey^ I hear from all sides. Actually 
our landlord's daughter and her cousin, big girls of eleven 
years of age, cfrieA, because I told them I thought them too 
old to have doUs, and gave them instead work bags, with 
scissors, etc., complete ; these were not half as valuable as 
one of those pretty dolls. 

Last Christmas we had ivoo in the house ; this year nine ; 
and, please God, next will see twenty. Many, very many 
have been the mercies vouchsafed to us, and my heart is full 
of gratitude to our Heavenly Father ; deep waters have been 
passed through, by His Almighty power. More and more 
I feel that He has set His seal upon this work ; it will be yet 
through great trials brought, and purified. I know it needs 
it ; there are no little hearts ready yet for Him, but I pray 
the seed may yet bear fruit, and yield an abundant harvest. 
We are having very lovely weather, so bright, and the sun 
as hot as February. 



OBITUAET. 

One who had a loving interest in this Society, has, within 
the past year, been removed by death — ^Mrs. John Home, 
Treasurer of the Clevedon Auxiliary. She was a young 
person of earnest purpose, and decision for God. On her 
marriage, at the early age of nineteen, she entered on a 
post of usefulness, in the duties of which, the love and 
energy of her character were fuUy developed ; but ere one 
year had elapsed, she was called to higher purposes above. 
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May any of lier young firiends who read this little record; 
stir themselves up to work for God '^ while it is day, for the 
night Cometh wherein no man can work '^ ! 



RECENT INTELLIGENCE PROM MISS JBRROM, 

LOODIANA. 

You ask the number of my zenana pupils ; I have twelve 
at present under instruction : seven in the house of Nizam-u- 
din^ superintendent of the lithographic press ; two in the 
house of a native cavalry officer, and one in a fourth hoase^ 
the wife of a respectable munshi. This comprehends two 
widows, six wives, one unmarried lady over twenty, and 
three girls. Five of the wives, and one widow, are mothers. 
My work grows fast ; doors are opening continually. The 
first day on which I was able to go into the city aiter my 
illness, I. was led by a little girl, of one of my bazar 
schools, into an enclosure, where are several dwellings 
occupied by natives of Kabul. I visited them once before 
in the hot season, when I knew I could not undertake their 
instruction. Now they claim the fulfilment of my promise 
to teach them. Five or six females are anxious to be visited 
and taught in this place. A few days ago a native gentle- 
man sent me word that if I could teach Persian, he should 
esteem it a great favour if I would visit his family, where 
ten women was sitting (a native idiom) who needed instruc- 
tion. I hope shortly to visit them. — Novemher^ 1868. 



FEMALE MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCER. 



AN INDIAN VILLAGE. 
OuE illuatration for thia month brings "An Indian Village " 
before the eyes of our readers, who ao often have one in their 
thoughts. We are kindly permitted to reproduce this en- 
graving firom the Missionwry News. 

India contains many natural cariosities, and gorgeous 
heathen temples; but the beams of the Snn of righteous- 
ness have risen upon it, and have penetrated into some of 
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its dark recesses^ bringing many of its heatlien inliabitajits 
to jrield to — 

" That* Divine and awfnl conquest 
Once achieved on Calvary." 



MISSIONAEY TOUE IN THE NORTH OP CHINA. 
By Mbs. Gulick (foemebly Miss db la Cour). 

The following extracts from the journal of Mrs. Gulick* 
cannot fail to interest our readers deeply. More than six 
years have elapsed since the Committee sent her forth, and 
she is still devoting all her energies to the work to which 
she then consecrated herself. 

There is such a scarcity of labourers in the extreme north 
of China, that Mr. Guuck appears to be the only one to 
itinerate over a very large extent of country. One of his 
tours is described in Mrs. Gulick's journal, from which 
our extracts are taken. On reaching Yugo, she wrote ; — 

" You will praise God with us that we are again in this 
interesting place, where we love to work. May God give 
us grace and strength to accomplish something for His 
kingdom in this place, where there are already some few 
who fear His name. We have experienced continual and 
special mercies by the way, and have been permitted to 
witness for Christ in several places where Ets name had 
never been heard. I trust some seed has been sown which 
will spring up in due time.'' 

She shall now give further particulars in her own 
words : — 

"Long ago I promised to tell you about our journey to 
Yugo last autumn. 

Our mode of travelling was the same as usual: Mr. 



u 



♦ The names of those who have been sent out by the Society are 
printed in vmoiXl capitals. 
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Gnlick on horseback^ mounted on bedding and saddle-bags 
containing a month^s sapply of books^ medicines^ clothes^ 
etc. I on Donny with provision bags hanging to the 
saddle^ and Funny Fun running by my side. When we 
had gone ten or twelve miles from Kalgan, Mr. Gulick 
felt so ill we had to stop at a small eating house; after 
taking some hot tea and lying down for an hour or twoi 
he felt better, and decided to go forward ; it was a slight 
attack of ague. Two days after he had a much more severe 
one, which compelled us to rest for a day. Fortunately we 
had some quinine with us, and that, with travelling all day 
in the fresh air, overcame the disease, notwithstanding all 
the drawbacks and discomforts of the inns, such as damp 
brick beds, dirt, torn windows, not to mention the inroads 
made upon our sleep by the nightly attacks of four or five 
different tribes of a Lilliputian army. I have often said 
Donny is my best doctor; she does me more good than 
any medicine ; her fame is spreading. While at the eating 
house, I overheard the following conversation : — ^ She cures 
diseases.' No reply. ' That is, she (pointiug to me) rides 
the donkey to visit sick people in their homes. Then, don't 
you see the donkey just in front of the door ? ' One said, 
' Whoever has any sick children had better bring them.' 

'' I was amused at the remarks I overheard at some of the 
villages. One day when I was putting the bridle on Donny, 
a bystander, who was watching with amazement to see a 
woman clever enough to perform such a feat, exclaimed, 
^ Ah, our women could not do that, they only know how to 
sit and drink tea.' 

" At a small village where we spent the Sunday, a great 
znany women came in to see us. I know of nothing more 
disheartening than to talk with the majority of these poor 
ignorant women. It is so very difficult to make them 
nnderstand. They seem never to have been accustomed 
i>o think of anything beyond what relates to dress and 

£ 2 
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eatings and to be almost incapable of comprehending any 
thing higher. After some conversation on varions sabjects^ 
I asked one who appeared to be the most intelligent, 
^ Where will yon go when yon die ? ' 'I shall be pnt into 
a coffin and buried in the ground.' ^ It wiU be only your 
body that will be put into the ground, where will your 
soul go ? ' ^ We have no souls, we know nothing about 
that; what is the soul?' ^You love that little boy of 
yours, do you not ? it is not your hand nor your body that 
loves him, it is your soul. If he were to die, you would 
grieve ; what part of you is it that grieves ? It is your soul. 
If your neighbours tell you any news, you can think about 
it and remember it. It is your soul that thinks and re- 
members. It is your soul that Tvill never die.' ' Oh,^ she 
said, smiling, ^we women cannot read, we cannot under- 
stand such things. What did you eat for breakfast this 
morning ? did you eat rice or oatmeal porridge ? ' You 
can imagine how such questions often fall like a block of 
ice upon aU fervour, all hope of leading them to the light. 
In the midst of this conversation I heard another woman 
say, ^ I don't understand the language, do you ? ' ' Why, 
yes j she speaks the same language as we do, I can under- 
stand all she says, she only comes from a different village.' 

^^ We stayed several days at Shiheying, a town a day's 
journey from Yugo. Here we met with some encourage- 
ment. Two or three men who had on previous occasions 
heard the gospel, and had received books from Mr. Blodget, 
came to Mr. Gulick several times, and appeared much 
interested. We have grpat hope that God has some chosen 
ones in that place. One old man invited us to his house ; 
he had' taught his grandson to repeat a Christian poem, 
of eight or ten pages, given him by Mr. Blodget, also part 
of a Roman Catholic catechism. The Romanists have some 
converts in that city, also in Yugo and several of the neigh- 
bouring villages. 
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'' The inn yard was full of people from morning till night. 
Some came for books^ some for medicine^ some to hear 
what the new teachers had to say^ and the majority from 
curiosity. 

'' Some women asked me where I came from ? I told 
them my home was a very long way oflF; that I was five 
months crossing the large sea^ and for three months did 
not even see the land. 

'^' How did you cross?' 'In a large ship.' ^I do not 
know what that is; did you come all the way on horseback ?' 
Her only idea of crossing water was from a wide river near 
there, the waters of which were sometimes too high for 
donkeys, but could be crossed by horses. 

'^ As in a large city like Tugo it would be difficult for 
respectable women to visit us at an inn, we had sent Isai- 
ching, whose home is there, to try to hire some rooms for us. 
He met us at Huheying, with the agreeable news that he 
had succeeded in hiring some at a temple. Fortunately we 
arrived at Yugo just at the commencement of a severe thunder 
storm. I say fortunate, because it made all the people run 
into their homes instead of after us, and enabled us to get 
quietly into our lodgings. They were in a small temple 
situated in the comer of the city, close to the city wall. 

'^ Early the next morning the courtyard and gateway were 
{Qled with the eager crowd. Some of the people blamed 
the priest very much for letting the rooms to us. We 
were deceivers who had come only to injure them in some 
way ; how they could not say. They told him he would 
certainly be imprisoned and punished, or, at least, have his 
temple taken from him. The poor priest, who was the sole 
occupant of the temple, became quite excited and alarmed ; 
he entreated us to depart with all speed. To aUay his fears, 
Mr. Gulick sent Isaiohing with a present of a Bible and 
some tracts to the chief mandarin, who sent back his card, 
thus acknowledging our presence in the city. The priest 
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was delighted when he saw the card^ and carried it off 
triumphantly to show some people who had just been 
blaming him; it had the desired effect^ and we heard no 
more about the necessity for our speedy departure/' 

(To he continued.) 



LUCKNOW. 
From Mrs. Fuchs. 

■ 

We have to record our obligations to the friend to whom the 
letters were addressed^ for the following extracts from them. 
Intelligence either of or from Mrs. Fuchs is always welcome, 
and the committee rejoice to assist her in her extensive 
work. Mrs. Fuchs wrote in September : — 

^^I have on the mission premises, besides the Bazaar 
School, an Orphanage containing thirty-six girls ; most of 
them are good dear girls ; an infant school, attended by the 
youngest of the orphans and the young children of the native 
converts ; sixteen to twenty-two generally come. This is 
my chief pleasure. I think nothing is more delightful than 
to see the little things march and hear them sing. A school 
for women from twelve to three o'clock, attended by eighteen 
to twenty-two poor women of the neighbourhood. At twelve 
o'clock their household work is over, and they spend the 
time in quarrelling and smoking till it is time to prepare 
the evening meal ; so I keep them in needles and cotton^ 
and get plain-work for them, that they may earn some- 
thing. They learn to read a little ; and during the time 
they work, they learn by heart portions of Scripture and sing 
them. Several bring their girls also with them. Some are 
Christians, some heathen, and some Mohamedan. 

^^In the city we have five zenana schools, where the 
Scriptures are read. The teachers are Mohamedan; the 
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pupils are the children of their friends and neighbours. I 
come and give the Scriptnre lessons, to which generally 
the women from the neighbourhood come ; the wife of our 
Christian mundshee goes there and gives lessons in needle- 
-work. This is a most interesting, encouraging work. We 
have three Bengalee and four Mohamedan houses where we 
g'o to instruct the ladies. Of the latter, three are Nawabs 
and one a Kaisadi (princess). 

'^ Besides this we have other Mohamedan houses where 
we pay occasional visits. 

^^We have a large and scattered congregation, both 
natives and East Indians, and these also, especially the sick^ 
have to be visited. I have so many little notes to write 
about the work which people have done in my orphanage, 
or in the woman's school ; or they send for fancy things, or 
my old pupils &om all parts of India beg for answers to 
their letters, so that sometimes I hate the very sight of the 
inkstand. 

'^ We have had three tea-meetings since we have been at 
Lucknow. The last was a fortnight ago ; 350 people were 
present. I had decorated the house with flowers and lights, 
and it looked so beautiful, like a Christmas-tree. At some 
of the neatly-spread tables sat native Christians ; at another 
pious English soldiers ; another table was surrounded by a 
party of gaily-dressed East Indians, and ladies and gentle- 
men of the highest rank took their cup of tea with them. 
The speeches, prayers, and hymns were alternately English 
and Hindustani ; everybody seemed delighted. Those that 
were not our guests paid four annas entrance-fee. 

'^ My begums (Mussulman ladies) reproached me for not 
inviting them, so I asked them for the next, which (if the 
Lord spares our lives) is to be about Christmas. I shall 
have the zenana part of the house provided with curtains, 
so that they may see and hear without being seen. Mr. 
Weber very kindly played the harmonium at the tea-meet- 
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ing, and every face was beamings and I trust the word of 
God will bring forth fruit in some of those that 'were 
present. 

^' There had never been a European wedding in this mis^ 
sion before ; but I have had three in this house. To one I 
invited mj begums, and they enjoyed themselves in a sepa- 
rate room. At church I had a place prepared with curtains 
for them, and they were greatly pleased, and many after- 
wards borrowed the Hindustani Prayer-Book to be able to 
read the marriage service over again. 

'' It will interest you if I describe a party to which I was 
invited. I went one day to my rajah^s bazaar school^ and 
Margam Begum, the teacher, told me there was a shadi 
(party of pleasure) at her sister^s, the doctor's lady, and 
invited me with my friends. So at three o'clock we re- 
turned and were led to the zenana, which is generally an 
untidy place owned by nobody; the servants, who were 
cooking, had thrown out all the waste water on the little 
court, and with great care we had to pick our way across to 
the wide verandah, where a handsome mat was spread, and 
the ladies of the family sat on it close to each other. We 
were received with great politeness, and chairs were brought 
for us. The ladies were dressed in trousers of gay-coloured 
silks and satins, a little bodice only five inches high, of 
transparent material, and richly ornamented with gold or 
silver, was worn, and a transparent dopatha (veil) rested on 
the head. All the ladies wore handsome jewels, they 
especially had fine pearls in their earrings. Two looked 
particularly nice — one was dressed in green damask, richly 
embroidered with gold ; the other in violet satin and silver. 
A newly-married lady was there ; she must not speak to or 
look at anybody, nor walk upright for a whole year. She 
came crouching on the floor, supported by two friends, and 
she sat so the whole time. She wore on her thumb a ring 
with a looking-glass as big as half-a-crown ; with this ^ha 
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contriyed to see what passed^ as she had to stoop down on 
the ground. 

^^ Fruit, shamel (a kind of cake), and tea was oflFered to 
us ; the tea looked like chocolate ; it was cooked with flour, 
salt, and much grease, and was as bad as> could be. But I 
hear that, when travelling in Thibet, people get accustomed 
to this kind of tea. Two female musicians were soon intro- 
duced, and made a fearful noise ; but our hostess, a very 
elegant native lady, told us how many years these performers 
had to study to acquire such marvellous skill." 

In January, she added : — 

^' I wish you could have seen the festive table I had laid 
out for Christmas. In the centre were the presents for Mr. 
Puchs, my little boy, and our friends, surrounded by the 
orphans' plates piled up with fruits and sweetmeats, with a 
pretty print skirt for Sunday wear, some little books and 
wooden toys and little boxes, which I got from Benares. 

'' The girls first sung some Christmas hymns ; Mr. Fuchs 
spoke to them about the coming of Christ, and then each 
child went away with its treasure. They had, besides, a 
nice dinner of pillaw and curry.' 



>} 



EEVIBW. 

Six Months in India.— By Maky Carpenter. Two vols. 
Longman, Oreen 8; Oo. 

(Contirmed from page 46.) 
It will be readily understood that among those who were 
exerting themselves to so much purpose in raising the con- 
dition of their female relatives. Miss Carpenter found no 
difficulty in broaching the subject of female education, and 
met with a willing response to her proposals and projects. 
Many were the consultations she held with them, indi- 
vidually and collectively, at every place she visited. She 
carried about with her a book, in which she requested her 
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Indian Mends to write their own views and wishes, and sTie 
has given us in her volumes many samples of these entries, 
'^ the spontaneous effusions of their own minds/' They all 
testify to the disappearance of prejudice against female 
education, the desire for good schools, the defects in those 
already existing, and the necessity for training schools, 
^^ superintended by educated and experienced ladies/' 

Schools for girls, established and superintended by 
natives. Miss Carpenter found in most of the towns she 
visited. Her opinion is, that in the Bombay presidency 
" female education and the position of women has made the 
greatest progress/' She gives this reason : — 

'* In other parts of India it is the English who have made 
efforts to raise the women of India by education, but in. that 
Presidency it is the native gentlemen themselves who have 
undertaken the work." — (Belfast Address.)* 

" More than fifteen years ago, a number of intelligent yotiiig 
men who bad been educated at the Elpbinstone college, had 
formed themselves into a body called the Students* Society. 
They strongly felt the great importance of educating the female 
portion of the population, whose ignorance was a constant clog 

* In the letter on female education in India, printed in our volume 
for 1867 (pp. 197-204), the writer, who tells us he has " spent fifteen 
years in ladia," and " visited all the presidencies as well as the north- 
west provinces and Burmah," remarks on this statement, after re- 
ferring to the number of zenanas open to "missionary ladies," " Miss 
Carpenter was not aware, prpbably, of the extent of the work going 
on in Calcutta, when stating that female education has made the 
greatest progress in Bombay." The Eev. E. Storrow, in his introduc- 
tion to "the Dawnof Light, by Mary E. Leslie, Calcutta," tells us that 
it is " in Bengal, the North- West provinces, and the Punjaub,"that "fe- 
male education is most prevalent." " In these and other provinces a 
good deal is done by individuals and missionary societies, of which no 
account is taken in the above figures" (the numbers taught in schools 
more or less aided by Government) ; " and nowhere is this the case so 
much as in Calcutta and its suburbs, nor has education anywhere so 
extensively penetrated into the upper classes." 

We must remind our readers of the remark already made, that Miss 
Carpenter excludes aU missionary schools from her general state- 
ments and calculations. Here the amount of unaided effort made by 
the natives, is evidently her standard of comparison. The North- West 
provinces and the Punjaub she did not visit. 
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on their own adyancement. ... At first they taught the 
little girls themselves, supporting the school at their own expense, 
and after they had snoceeded in inducing a few to come, and had 
established a small school, they were obliged to employ pundits 
in default of native female teachers. . . . The Students' 
Society has retained the management of most of the girls* 
schools." — (ii. 9). 

Four of them, intended for the benefit of Parsee girls, 
passed, in 1856, into the management of a Girls' School 
Association, formed by members of that community, who 
had, from the first, heartily supported the movement. Four 
other Parsee schools were established by the Parsee Benevo- 
lent Institution founded by Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy. Alto- 
gether ^' about 1600 girls are receiving a good education in 
the Hindoo and Parsee girls' schools '' in the city of Bombay 
(ii. 152).* Miss Carpenter visited some '^little schools 
evidently well-taught '' — others larger — and ^^one containing 
200 young ladies arranged in classes in various rooms '' (ii. 
10). She also visited the ^^ admirable girls' schools carried 
on by native effort at Ahmedabad and Surat." — (ii. 152). 

At Calcutta and its neighbourhood, from whatever cause. 
Miss Carpenter seems to have come across fewer schools 
under native management. 

In her Belfast address^ she says, — 

" Through the great exertions of Mi*. Bethune, many years ago, 
who established a school for the daughters of the higher classes 
of Hindoos, a magnificent school-house has been erected there. 
But instead of 200 pupils, whom I saw in Bombay in one 
school, there were only about 80 scholars, and that was the only 
girls' school I saw for the higher classes managed by native 
gentlemen. These are getting large help from Grovemment while 



* Mr. Tinling says, " One large tribe in Bombay — ^wanderers from 
the district of Cutch — determined that their girls should no longer 
remain in the ignorance to which immemorial custom had consigned 
them. In carrying out their determination, their prince and the law 
v?^ere both against them, and they established their schools at the 
cost of expulsion from the privileges of their race and the sepulchres 
of their fathers." (Evangelist's Tour, part iv., p. 16). 
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at Bombay native gentlemen support the schools entirely by 
themselves." 

She seems, however, to have overlooked here another 
school, at least we conclude it was another, mentioned in 
her book, as visited just before leaving Calcutta : — 

" One more school had to be visited, for it was supported and 
managed by native gentlemen, who desired my presence there. 
It did great credit to their zeal. I had also a pleasant interview 
with the ladies of their families, all anxious to show me tlieir 
progress in learning." (i. 270). 

At some of the suburbs she found small schools, which 
she mentions with approbation. That at '^ the little town 

of Konnegur was evidently the object of much interest and 
care on the part of the native gentlemen of the neigtbonr- 
hood/^ (i. 236). 

At the suburban town of Burranagore, she found a school, 
" containing 75 girls, of ages varying from six to ten, 
superintended by two pundits and a mistress. The Burranag'ore 
girls' school traces its origin to the family of the founder,* w^ho 
commenced it by teaching his wife and one or two relations in 
his own home. It was then increased by the addition of some 
girls who were desirous of obtaining instruction ; and so great 
was its success, that it was removed from the sacred precincts of 
the zenana. . . . Zenana education was given to grown 
up persons, and a school for girls opened under the superintend- 
ence of a pundit." (i. 248). 

Of Kishnagur, Miss Carpenter reports that,-— 

" The progress already made in female education, indicates a 
strong aspiration after better things." (i. 267). 

At Ooterparrah, ^'a native town a few miles above 
Barrackpore,^' the schools and various other benevolent 
undertakings are carried on by an institution calling itself 
'^ The Hitokorry Shova,'' whose members are Brahmos. 

" The efforts of the Society have been chiefly directed to female 
education, which especially required their attention ; and in the 
promotion of this, great zeal has been displayed by a body of 



* The same Brahmo reformer whose house and wife Miss Carpenter 
had so much pleasure in visiting. 
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young men interested in the training of their sisters and 
daughters. ... A considerable stimnlas is given by a general 
examination of all the schools affiliated to the Hitokorrj Shova, 
in the month of March, every year. Scholarships of one mpee 
and two rupees per month are awarded. This continues for one 
year, on condition that the holder prosecutes her studies during 
that time. ToTing ladies who are obliged to leave the school on 
account of marriage, are permitted to continue their studies in 
the zenana, and to hold scholarships. A native convert female 
teacher,* who is employed in the school, visits them at their 
homes, and conducts the necessary examinations.'' (i. 242-244.) 

At Banagha^ between Calcutta and Kishnaghur^ Miss Car- 
penter found the same movement proceeding on a smaller 
scale; some young students of the Presidency College 
having established a benevolent society^ and commenced a 
small girls' school. 

"Female education was the most important object of their 
efforts. They were not able to raise funds to pay a teacher, and 
some of the members devoted their spare time to the instruction 
of little girls. They had improved wonderfully, to the satisfac- 
tion of the parents. . . . The students expressed the warm- 
est anxiety for the support of the school." (i. 256). 

Concerning educational matters at Madras^ Miss Carpenter 
makes a remarkable statement. We shall quote from her 
Belfast address^ because more condensed^ but the account 
in her book is in all respects the same. 

" In Madras I found that, chiefly owing to a most zealous and 
devoted missionary, f almost all the female schools are managed by 
missionaries. The anxiety of the natives to obtain education is 
so great, that, notwithstanding their prejudices, they will flock to 
these missionary schools in Madras. . . . The fact of the 
attendance at them is very important, because when it is said that 
the Hindoos will have nothing to do with the missionaries for 
their girls, this is a proof to the contrary — and not only so, but I 
read in the report of i^ese schools, that in one school in which 
the teaching was purely religious, there is also a good attendance 
of girls." 

* This would seem to be the solitary instance of the kind which 
came under Miss Carpenter's observation, and to which reference 
was made in her Belfast address. 

t The late Bev. John Anderson of the Free Church of Scotland. 
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We shall revert to this testimony later. Miss Carpenter 

found, however, — 

" One Hindoo girls' school deserving special mention, as it is 
carried on in the honse of the native gentleman who is the chief 
patron. His own daughters assist in teachiog, hat on the occasion 
of our visit they withdrew from the presence of gentlemen." 
(i. 137). 

Let it be observed that we have here, not only isolated 

and individual attempts, but regularly organized institutions 

set in motion. We have noticed the " Student's Society ,'' 

and the Parsee '^Girls' School Association '^ of Bombay^ also 

the '^Hitokorry Shova'^ of Ooterparrah. To these must 

be added the '^ Bamabodhini Shova'' of Calcutta, v^bich 

presented to Miss Carpenter a '^ beautiful volume, consisting 

of the numbers of a journal printed in Bengali for ladies, 

and containing many contributions by them.'' This present 

was accompanied by an address, which thus enumerates 

their plans : — 

" 1. By publication of papers and periodicals to improve the 
intellect of native females. 

'' 2. Establishment of a system of prize essays, for the en- 
couragement of educated native females. 

^'3. Establishment of schools for the education of adult 
females belonging to gentle families, of an approved system of 
zenana training, as well as that of conferring prizes for en- 
couragement. 

"4 Offering every assistance that may be in our power for 
the promotion of girls' schools." (i. 272). 

All this betokens a marvellous change begun and pro- 
gressing in public opinion, and holds out the hope of still 
better things. But we must not forget that while these 
descriptions loom large, collected together within the com- 
pass of a few pages, the originals are both small and few 
when scattered wide over even that portion of India visited 
by Miss Carpenter. And though she did see a great deal 
in actual operation, it is quite possible that many of the 
good resolutions she heard uttered, may never go any 
further. After enumerating in her own words, and iU'those 
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of native publications, some of the evil effects of existing 

customs. Miss Carpenter says, — 

" None better than the Hindoos themselves understand all these 
things ; they know, practically, the influence on society of the 
great perversion of right principles which pervades their social 
existence, and which brings with it the fearful consequences 
which attend all deviations from the laws which govern the 
universe ; this social condition of woman is the frequent subject 
of their writing and their speaking ; numerous are the pam- 
phlets on female education ; constant are the lamentations over 
early marriage, as the root of all social evils, as indeed it is ; 
great is the agitation in favour of the re-marriage of widows, the 
prohibition of which is the cause of immense misery and im- 
morality, — and yet those who speak the most loudly on the 
subject, who express the most enlightened views, who will spend 
whole fortunes in endeavouring to promote a grand and radical 
reform in others, in their own families perpetuate by deeds the 
evils which they oppose in words. . . . So difficult do they 
find it to break from the thraldom ! " (ii. 78.) 

One who has had much longer and deeper experience of 

Hindoo character than Miss Carpenter, the Eev. William 

Miller of Madras, warns us of — 

*' That love of talk, and ease in the employment of any phrases 
which, without deliberate intention on the part of the people of 
India to deceive, do so uniformly impose upon new visitors to 
their country. This Hindoo love of talk it is that makes it so 
easy for those who delight in rose-coloured statements, and see 
things through a haze of sentiment, to represent at any moment 
the whole of India as already ripe for some tremendous change. 
To Hindoos, because their whole nature is at present shallow, 
and because their feelings do not much influence their conduct, 
any amount of talk is cheap. And, with the quickness of appre- 
hending the surface of things which eminently characterizes 
them, it is easy for them in declamation to use words that, in the 
month of one whope mind has been trained on a Christian model, 
would mean much, but which with them mean httle more than 
an exercise in rhetoric — easy to say, as easy on slight motives to 
be unsaid again." * 

(To he contmued.} 



* Scottish Missions in 'India: two lectures by the Eev. WiUiam 
MiUer of Madras, p. 27. 
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EECENT INTELLIGENCE FROM MADRAS, 

Letteb from Mrs. Corbold. 

In my visits to the homes of the children in my caste school, 
I meet still with a kind reception. Some days ago I -went 
to one house where the father knows the truth, well, but the 
mother is a devoted follower of the gods. I met there two 
or three Hindoos, and I asked one of them to read the para- 
ble of the talents. While he was reading, the priest of the 
house came in unexpectedly, and looked very angry, and 
was going out again, but I begged him to listen a few 
minutes, but, after a minute or two, he said he would go — 
they were only tales that he heard. He w?is quite an old 
man, and I felt he must not go till he heard of that precious 
Saviour whose blood cleanseth from all sin. I said I had 
something particularly to say to him, and as I had come from 
such a far country to tell his people good news from God, I 
was sure he would stay and listen. He relented when he 
found I could speak Tamil. He sat down again, and. bade 
me go on — ^he could understand me very well, ^^ but all creeds 
were alike,'^ he said. I told him God did not say all creeds 
were alike. I wanted to tell him about the true and living 
way to God. He seemed to waver when I told him of the 
love of Christ, and repeated that verse in St. John, " Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends,^' and pressed upon him the fact that Jesus had 
died for those who had not loved Him — for those who were 
afar off, that they might be brought nigh. When I asked 
him if in his Shastres there was any saviour Uke that, he 
said, " 'Noy no, no oiie had died for them — this was a good way" 
He listened attentively and kindly to the rest of the conver- 
sation. 

Shall we not pray,^ 



<( 



Break his hard heart, Jesus, our Lord, 
In his inmost heart hide thy sweet Word." 
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MY FIRST IMPRBS8I0NS OF THE CAIRO SCHOOL; 
AND THE VISITS OF THE PRINCE AND PRIN- 
CESS OF WALES. 

By Miss Whatblt. 

My dear Feibnds, — ^Tou will, I fear, have thought me 
sadly backward in giving you my first impressions of my 
sister's schools. But two things restrained my pen : first, 
the fear of repeating what she has again and agadn so 
vividly and graphically described that there seems hardly a 
touch of the picture left to be added ; and, secondly, tliat I 
have been much engaged in writing for those, who, unlike our 
kind friends and supporters of the '^ Female Missionary In- 
telligencer,'' know little or nothing of my sister's work. In 
such a case, I felt that the matter of first moment, was to 
make it known in new channels, and I am sure our friends 
will appreciate my motives, and kindly accept what account I 
can now, though somewhat tardily, give. 

It was with a curious mixture of strangeness and famili- 
arity that I walked for the first time up the narrow street to 
the pretty arabesque-carved archway over which the name of 
'' English Mission School " is inscribed.in English and Arabic, 
and passing up the narrow court which forms the boys' play- 
ground, ornamented by a single nebbuh or jujube tree, "whose 
small, dark glossy leaves form a pleasing shade, entered the 
large feggah or ante-hall which serves as a schoolroom for 
the hundred and seventy boys who daily assemble under the 
superintendence of the Messrs. Shakoor. 

It is with the girls, however, that our Mends have mainly 
to do, and I must not therefore detain them by more than a 
glance at the circle of young faces in the red fez caps^ with 
complexions of every hue, from the ebony negro and copper- 
coloured Nubian to the fair-haired Syrian from Aleppo. I 
must lead the way up the narrow dusty stairs, yes, I must con- 
fess they are, in spite of every effort, often so ; and could your 
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readers see the clouds of dust wUch seem to accumulate 
daily in every comer, as if. by magic, they would hardly 
wonder, especially where such inefficient war is waged upon 
it by the grimy-looking blue-mantled female who rejoices in 
the inappropriate name of '^ Zarifa,^' or '' Pretty,^' and comes 
from time to time to squat on the stone-floor and dabble 
feebly with the masses of dirt which seem to grow as fast as 
they are displaced. 

But we have stayed too long on the stairs, we have another 
Isurgefeggah to enter, with three rooms opening into it, these 
being appropriated respectively to the three classes. Suffi- 
ciently bare, though tidy and orderly, are these rooms. No ap- 
paratus but benches, a desk for books, copies, etc., and a few 
maps on the wall ; but no deficiency of life or animation in the 
bright circle of little faces who peep forth under their variously 
coloured veils, and many of tiiem start up to salute the stranger. 
This^ the first and most advanced class, is managed by 
a Coptic teacher, Noor, a steady young person, with true 
Egyptian physiognomy, and grave, quiet, but placid mien. 
Her pupils are of all nationalities, Moslem, Copt, Greek, 
Syrian; their names would make an amusingly varied cata- 
logue : a fair-haired slender little Greek Cleopatra stands 
next a homely, steady-looking Coptic Martha ; then we have 
a black-eyed bright little Syrian Zenobia, whose brow, how- 
ever, can now and then cloud over much as her imperial 
namesake^s must have done when she followed her con- 
queror^s chariot-wheels ; and then a handsome dark-haired 
Zobeide, her straight eyebrows and well-shaped brow, sur- 
mounted by a fillet with diamond ornaments, for she is of 
rich parentage, and looks stately and conscious enough to be 
queen to the good ^^ Haroun Al Raschid.^' Every variety of 
rank is seen here, from the rich merchant's daughter to the 
poor ragseller's little girl, who came in from the dirty street, and 
had to be given a long lesion in the use of soap and water. 

The girls of the next class, the least advanced, are chiefly 

F 2 
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Moslems^ and for the most part very poor. No expensive 
ornaments to be seen here, and very many ragged veils and 
scanty dresses ; but qnite as intelligent faces and bright eyes^ 
and qnite as ready answering, when the slender, pale little 
pnpil-teacher, Patmeh, herself a Moslem, puts them through 
the questions in their simple catechism : they will answer 
questions as to the leading facts in the Old and New Testa- 
ment with any set of school children in England, and no little 
one but can answer '^ Seidna Issa,'^ our Lord Jesus, when 
asked. Who it is saves us from our sins ? 

The third, and smallest class, has also a Coptic teacher. 
All answer readily, and enter heartily into my sister's teach- 
ing when she has leisure to give them a lesson in geography, 
objects, etc. Their teaching cannot be carried on so far as 
that of the boys, by reason of the early marriages taking 
them so soon away ; but all they learn they know thoroughly. 
The afternoon is devoted to needlework; plain sewing is 
carefully taught, as the first and most important, but em- 
broidery, as offering a means of earning their bread in future, 
and also as the chief inducement for them to come, is a very 
needful adjunct. It is presided over by a gentle, sad-looking 
woman, in a black veil, with a sickly-looking infant in her 
arms. This is Wardeh, or Rose, the widow of the young 
Copt, to whose hopeful Christian death my sister alluded in 
one of her reports. She is sister to one of the teachers, and 
stays all day to help keep order. The want of a really eflS- 
cient teacher for the girls' school (for the present ones are 
little more than children in age) is a great burden on my 
sister, and obliges her to give more time to actual teaching 
than she can well spare from other avocations connected with 
the work. StiU, it is impossible to look on those seventy or 
eighty well ordered and well taught little ones, and see the 
kind of life from which they were brought, without feeling 
that great things have been done. 

There was, as you may well imagine, a great excitement 
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when the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales was 
announced as near^ On the expected day the Httle band of 
girls, arranged in the lower room for the occasion, looked 
like a bed of flowers, so various and brilliant were their cos- 
tumes. Those who were too poor to boast of much holiday- 
trim, borrowed articles from kind neighbours or relatives; my 
sister found a bright piece of yellow chintz for the poor rag- 
seller^ s child who had no one to contribute finery for her ; so 
we had a parterre of gay colours, gauze veils of violet colour, 
pink, scarlet, bright apple-green; vests and trousers (or yelehs) 
of every colour of the rainbow ; every now and then a little 
Syrian appearing in a smart European frock, and bead net 
on her head, not nearly so becoming. Gold coins, beads, 
coral, etc., were mustered to the utmost extent of the powers, 
and hung wherever they could be hung. Noor was resplen- 
dent in brocaded yeleh and bright-coloured gold embroidered 
veil, while her Coptic colleague was Europeanized in a mus- 
lin costume and a net. All were on the tiptoe of expectation 
— the boys ranged outside, also in ^' coats of many colours,'^ 
and all looking fresh and neat. At last after a weary Wait- 
ing, the shout from those at the gates announced the arrival 
of the Prince and his aide-de-camp. He walked up the court, 
and kindly apologized for the Princess's absence, as she was 
much fatigued and busy. He went through both schools, 
though, of course, the boys' had the most to interest him ; 
heard them read English, and answer questions in geography, 
inspected their writing, and expressed himself well pleased 
with all. The faces of the girls did a little fall when they 
found that the Princess, of whom they had heard so much, and 
the name of whose city, Copenhagen, difficult to their Eastern 
tongues, they had so diligently tried to master, was not there. 
But they were not to lose this pleasure. Scarcely were my 
sister and I, after the kind and courteous farewell of the 
Prince, returned to the house, when a breathless messenger 
from the school brought the news that the Princess had 
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arrived. In very quick time we were again there, and liad 
the pleasure of showing her the girls' department entire ; it 
being Saturday, most of the boys had left after the first 
visit. But the little faces looked v«ry bright as the sweet 
figure of their expected visitor (accompanied by her lady 
of honour, the Hon. Mrs. Grey) appeared among them. 
Her admiration of the pretty embroidery, nicely arranged 
for inspection, was all we could have desired (she purcliased 
some specimens), and the questions she asked, showed a real 
and cordial interest. She was pleased to hear of so many 
reading the Scriptures, and of Copts and Moslems being 
taught to live together in mutual love and goodwill. Alto- 
gether nothing could be more gratifying than her visit 
and it was with cheered hearts that we received her kind and 
graceful farewells, and as the carriage drove off, saw the 
children ranged round the feggah to close the school, as 
usual, with the simultaneous recitation of the Ten Command- 
ments. 

And now, perhaps your readers will be already wearied, 
and I will only conclude by asking their continued prayers 
and sympathy in my sister's work. I have shown them a 
picture of the bright side ; the difficulties and trials from 
various sources are hard to conceive adequately at a dis- 
tance, and few, perhaps, would hold out under them with 
such unshaken courage. 

But the faithful teacher's eye needs to be on God alone ; 
and He who said to the trembling Gideon when he com- 
plained of his weakness, '^ do in this thy might," will assur- 
edly be with His much-tried servants in this anxious and 
important post of labour. 

Cairo, March , 1869. 
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MISSIONAET TOUR IN THE NORTH OF CHINA. 
By Mb8. Gulice (fobmebly Miss db ia Coub). 

{PonivMJisdL from page 54) 

'' The cliief part of a priest^s duty in tlie small temples is to 
pray^ by striking a small bell at stated hours. This morning 
the bell did doable daty^ and the priest afterwards came in 
to tell US that the second ringing was not for Buddha^ but to 
oar God Jesus^ because He had been helping us. 

" The day after we arrived, a theatre was opened, which 
attracted large crowds from all the neighbouring villages. 
The theatres here are very different from the theatres at 
home. A company of actors travel about from place to 
place. Wherever they stop they erect in some open place 
in or near the street an elevated mat shed, in front of 
which is a wooden platform. The streets and the roofs of 
the neighbouring houses are crowded with people; the 
women and children sitting on benches or in carts, the 
men standing. Ladies who would never think of going 
into a shop, or of walking in the street, will go with a 
company of others, and sit there half a day. Many came 
from the surrounding villages, and in the intervals between 
the theatrical performances, aU wanted to see the foreigners. 
We had the use of two yards, an outer and an inner, to 
which women only were admitted. Of course the men, 
true sons of Eve, left no means untried, to get a sight of 
the foreign women. Mr. Gulick was fully occupied in pre- 
venting them from breaking through the doors. The city 
wall overlooking the yard was also continually crowded. 
Not that they could see much, for it was only occasionally, 
when I went too near the door or window, that they could 
catch a glimpse of our dress. A few stones were occasion- 
ally thrown into the yard, I suppose with the vain hope that 
we might be tempted to go out to scold them. 
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For the first few days, my room was filled witli women, 
from about seven in the morning till late in the afternoon, 
when we were so weary, we were obliged to contrive some 
means of obtaining rest and quietness. This was no easy 
task ; to have shut the people out might have caused much 
ill-feeling, and perhaps a riot in the street, which we were 
anxious, if possible, to avoid. The only way that seemed 
both practicable and prudent, was to mount my donkey, 
and go two or three miles out into the country. Even if here 
we stopped for a few minutes, we were frequently surrounded 
by villagers, some of whom seemed to be intelligent men, 
who asked many questions about our foreign country, the 
books we had brought, etc. Some of the conversations Mr. 
Gulick had, at these times, were amongst the most interest- 
ing, and I believe, the most profitable of any. The people, 
both men andwomen,of that neighbourhood, appear generally 
more frank and intelligent than those we have met else^ 
where. 

'' Amongst the women who came to see me, there were 
always some who entered into the meaning of what I said 
to them, and appeared more interested in the gospel we came 
to teach them, than in finding out what we eat or wear. 

" Some part of the time I was suffering so much in con- 
sequence of the dampness of the rooms and Tcangs (brick 
beds), that I was obliged to receive my visitors lying down. 
One day when we had gone a mile or two from the city to 
escape the crowds, I felt so ill that I was obliged to lie 
down for an hour or two, before I could return to our lodg- 
ings. The ground was very damp in consequence of recent 
rains, so Mr. Gulick, who is an excellent contriver, made a 
couch of two saddles. 

'* Never before had I realised, as now, the wondrous love 
of our Saviour in bearing, as He did, with the vast multitudes 
that continually pressed upon Him, leaving Him time not 
Qven so much as to eat. 
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The third day after we arrived at Tugo, while I was 
talking to a room full of women, an old woman came up to 
me, and warmly taking my hands said, " I am one of the same 
religion as you ; I believe in Jesus. Last new year^s-day I 
burnt all my idols, and now I pray only to the true God. 
When can I be baptized ?^^ ^'Perhaps in a few days.'' 
'^ But when ? I am an old woman. I have no husband and 
son. I want to be baptized, then I shall have nothing to do, 
but to die and go to heaven.'' When she came I was show- 
ing the women some pictures; amongst them was one of our 
Saviour on the cross. This attracted her attention, and she 
was a long time telling them of His love to sinful men. 
You can imagine how my heart leaped with joy and gratitude 
at thus unexpectedly meeting a Christian. This old woman 
is a poor widow of the name of Feng ; she was, as we after- 
wards heard, the one who was the means of leading Mr. 
Gulick to pay his first visit to Yugo nearly two years ago. 
Before Isai-ching was baptized, he went home for a holiday, 
and took with him the gospel of St. John and a small cate- 
chism j he was zealous in telling his family and neighbours 
about the true God. Widow Feng had heard and believed. 
She got some one to copy for her the whole of St. John and 
part of the catechism, not that she could read herself, but she 
wished to have them in her house, so that she might some- 
times hear them read. 

^' On Friday, August 30th, Mr. Gulick asked those who 
believed in Christ and wished to be baptized, to meet to- 
gether in our room early on the morning before breakfast, 
so as to avoid the crowd. They came according to appoint- 
ment; there were present Isai-ching's parents, his wife, widow 
Feng, and five or six other women who were baptized the 
year before by Mr. Blodget. 

^' This meeting was one that I shall never forget ; we could 
feel that God was present with us. Three or four who came 
from curiosity were much moved. One old woman said, " I 
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believe in Jesus^ I want to be baptised/' '^ Wait/' said 
Isai's mother, " till yon know more ; if you worship Jesus, 
yon must destroy all your idols/' '' Wait ! I have no time 
to wait. I am nearly eighty ye^irs old. I ought to decide at 
once to worship one or the other.'' Two or three of the 
women offered simple but earnest prayers ; four expressed 
a wish to be baptised. 

'^ It was finally decided that those who had for a long 
time left off worshipping their idols, and had continnally 
united in prayer with the Christians, should be baptized on 
the following Sunday. One other was baptized a week later." 

Our friends Mr. and Mrs. Gulick need to be upheld in 
their work by the prayers of friends at home. They have 
undertaken the charge of six little helpless ones, who have 
been abandoned by their parents, or doomed to death. One 
is an infant, and another is a blind child, " whom Ms father 
was going to kill as useless.'^ Truly '^ the dark places of the 
earth are full of the habitations of cruelty." 



THE HISTORY OF THE LUCKNOW RAGGED- 

SCHOOL. 

The following series of extracts from various letters furnishes 
an interesting account of the rise and progress of the Luck- 
now Ragged-school, which in little more than eight years has 
grown from four children to thirty-six. Some of the diffi- 
culties of such a work will be better understood from this 
little " history," than from an occasional notice of it from 
time to time ; and this will lead, we trust, to more earnest 
prayer, and more cordial sympathy, on its behalf. 

From the B&v. 8. Attlee, Sept. Uth, I860.— ''We have 
established a school for the little ragged girls out of the 
streets. I really think that under my wife's loving superin- 
tendence it is one of the most promising departments of oar 
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work. Unloving as the Hindoos generally are, I believe 
they do love her, and we know the influence love has/^ 

From Mrs, Attlee, August 2l8t, I860.— ^' If you could be 

here some cool morning about seven o'clock, it would interest 

you very much to see my little Bagged girls' school, which 

we opened in our own spacious veranda, on the 23rd of 

June. Only four children came the first day ; by the end of 

the week, they had brought four more, and now we have 

abont twenty. An old woman goes round to their different 

homes to collect them every morning, and after a bath and 

dressing up in clean jackets and petticoats, they come to me 

with a hearty ' Salaam, Mem Sahib ^ and such happy bright 

faces. They were little wild things at first, never having 

been under any restraint ; but I see a daily improvement ; 

and their spelling, sewing, and reading, or repeating texts 

and hymns would not disgrace even English children. It 

gladdens our hearts very greatly in this dark land to hear 

the blessed Bible words from the mouths of these poor little 

ones, and we cannot but hope and pray, that when they can 

read it for themselves, some rays of light may thus enter their 

wretched homes, by the lips of these babes. It is certainly 

the most hopeful part of missionary work ; for the men and 

women seem sadly hardened in sin.'' 

From Mrs. Menge, April ith^ 1862. — '^ Some of the bigger 
girls have left the Ragged-school during the past year, and 
younger ones have come. The present number is about 
eighteen ; five of these walk all the way from Dilkoosha. 
Sutulkah a little Brahman girl is one of the most interesting 
and regular. Husnah and Kareeman are also very quick and 
intelligent. Kareeman gave me much trouble at first, but 
I am happy to say that there is now a very marked change 
in her for the better. Seven can now read St. Matthew's 
gospel in the Persian character ; and they seem quite pleased 
when they are allowed to take their gospels to read at home. 
The elder girls have learnt all Watts' Scripture Catechism 
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and many hymns and portions of Scripture. They can count 
up to one hundred. Some of their mothers visit me, and I 
speak to them of the one thing needful.^' 

From Lucy, the native teacher jAiigust^lSGS, — ^' Mrs. Menge 
has given up the bazaar-school to Mrs. Reuther^s care. We 
have school for three hours ; one hour is given to religion, 
when the catechism, hymns, and the Ten Commandments are 
learnt by heart ; then one hour to spelling and reading, and 
one hour to needlework. The seven girls who could read 
the gospel have left. Two of those who now come will 
be able to do so in a few months, I hope. Only a few 
attend just now, because it is very hot. They cannot write 
yet. Some of them are twelve years old, some eleven, some 
eight, and some five. The word of God is being sown in 
their hearts ; may God give them grace to learn His word, 
not with their lips only but with their hearts/^ 

From Mrs, Reuther, January 16th, 1864. — ^^ Lucy, formerly 
one of Mrs. Fuch's orphan girls, is teacher of the Eagged- 
school. Every day about twenty little Mohamedan girls, 
literally in rags, come to our part of the mission house. They 
are bathed and dressed in clean clothes, and then sit down 
to be taught from God^s holy word, to learn hymns and read- 
ing, of course all in Hindustani, and to do plain needlework. 
When they go away, each gets a pice (about one farthing), 
not for coming to school, but to make up to their mothers 
for the time the little ones have lost. As they belong tothe 
poorest, they have to give their share to the support of the 
family, either by running errands or by gathering cowdung 
which the poor use as fuel, or dry sticks, or leaves, or by 
carrying bricks on their heads to builders. These little 
creatures, most of them only six or eight years old, are very 
fond of their pretty hymns and Bible stories. They also like 
me to sing with them, which I do gladly. The religious 
teaching is my share of the work, while Lucy attends to the 
rest.'' 
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From Miss Beuther, May 31sf, 1865. — " My mother has 
several schools in the city now, so I go to the ragged girls 
in our compound every morning. They like saying their 
lessons to the ^ Miss Sahiba.^ Lucy had to give up teach- 
ing from ill health last summer. Catherine, the present 
teacher, can speak English ; she has not much idea of dis- 
cipline, nor of singing.^' 

July 17th, 1865. — "The Bazar children know these 

hymns — ' I need Thee, precious Jesus,' — ^ All hail the power 

of Jesu's name,' — ^ Come, Thou fount of every blessing,' — 

' There is a happy land,' — ' Here we suflfer grief and pain,' 

— ' God save the Queen,' — and several others. They are 

now taught to knit. Their attendance is irregular; they 

come for two or three weeks and then leave for months. They 

are so very poor, that a little parched grain is given to them 

by Catherine every day. It is quite touching to see the 

eager faces and trembling hands, as they take this and the 

money which we give on Saturdays." 

April 19thy 1866. — "The ragged girls are making very 
satisfactory progress, and really like coming to school. Mrs. 
Erhardt has the superintendence now, as we have gone to 
Pyzabad- About thirty-one attend daily. In a few months 
the whole set change, and it is not easy to hear of them 
after they have left. One bright clever little girl, AUah- 
rakhi, I kept in view for some time by making many en- 
quiries. She was one of the eldest, having attended from 
the first. Her face was more frank and open than that of 
most natives. Her mother was servant to an East Indian, 
who had taught her to read, and helped her with lessons at 
home. I was very sorry to lose her. Several of the girls 
have the same name ; I distinguish them by their place in 
the classes. Nine out of the thirty I knew well, as they had 
come regularly, and were better oflf than the rest. The very 
poor families move to distant parts of the town in search of 
work, so that the children cannot remain at school." 
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J?Vom ihs Bev. J. Fucha, April IHth, 1867. — ^' Mrs. Facts 
and I do what we can to raise the Bazaar School to greater 
ejficiency. The attendance is good ; of forty-four on the list, 
forty are generally present. The first class read Barth^s 
Bible History and the New Testament. Though they re- 
main but a short time, we hope the precious seed will not be 
lost entirely. Catherine is put over the orphans, and the 
wife of a catechist has taken her place with the ragged girls. 
We hope soon to find two teachers for them.^' 

From Mrs. Fiichs, September 4ith, 1868. — '* From thirty to 
forty children now attend the Bagged School, in a hioase 
close to ours. In the hot season they come from six to half- 
past nine o^clock, and in the cool season from seven to ten. 
The school is opened with prayer; then three texts are 
learnt, a prayer, command and promise, from the ' Three- 
fold cord ^ ; thto Dr. Barth^s Bible History and St. John^s 
Gospel are read. After that they do sums in their heads, 
and from a counting board, having no slates. Next, a hymn 
is learnt, and they do plain sewing, making their own 
clothes of any strong material which I can get cheaply. 
Lately a hymn has been sung between each lesson. Every 
day before they leave, the attendance is written down and 
brought to me. I hav6 a pretty collection of Bible pictures, 
which I show occasionally, to the children's great delight. 
Every girl who leaves the school takes away her gospel, and 
if she comes to say good-bye, I give some other books as 
well, but their homes are not yet open to us, so that we 
soon lose sight of them. Yet the efiect of our teaching is 
scarcely ever rubbed off entirely. Their present teacher, 
Rosa Anne Webb, has written a list of thirty-five names. 

Jcmuary 8th, 1869. — ^'The bazaar school is going on 
nicely. Thirty-six girls come regularly, I hope some more 
will join us. The only disadvantage is the early age at 
which they are married. Thus we lose our most promising 
pupils every year,^ 
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EEVIEW. 
Sec Months in India. — By Mart Caepbntbb. Two vols. 
LoTigmaUy Oreen ^ Oo. 

{Oonimued from page 63.) 

It must not be forgotten that all the schools we have 

been enumerating^ and all the exertions made and making 

by Miss Carpenter's friends, the Brahmo reformers, and 

others like them, are entirely for the benefit of the young 

girls of their own standing, i,e, of high caste only. Miss 

Carpenter's remarks on this subject, and on what came 

under her own observation as to the want of sympathy for 

the lower classes, are well worthy of our attention; as 

also her account of the manner in which the separation 

produced by the restrictions of caste, operates in preventing 

those of humbler origin from sharing in any benefit derived 

by their more privileged fellow-countrywomen from the 

movement we have been describing. 

" The interior portion of the population is quite untouched hy 
aruy educational institutions ; * they do not feel the want of edu- 
cation for their children, and the higher classes do not appear to 
feel any sympathy for them, as in our country. A deep, impassable 
gnlf is between the different classes, arising chiefly from caste 
distinctions : never did I notice any friendly recognition of the 
lower by the higher, nor hear of any efforts being made to do 
them good or elevate their condition. When I urged upon a 
native gentleman the duty of trying to do something to diminish 
the ignorance of those who constitute the largest portion of the 
population, he replied, * We have enough to do at present with the 
education of our own class, without thinking of these.' " (i. 47.) 

" The educated natives, not having embraced Christianity, do 
not feel the impulse which animates us to seek and to save the 
lost ; on the contrary, their religion, as far as it still influences 
them, would rather keep them aloof from inferior castes, than 
lead them to attempt to raise them by education to their own 
level. . . . There is no desire, then, on the part of the 
educated Hindoos to elevate the lowest grades ; but on the con* 
trary, I have heard a native gentleman argue strongly against 
any attempt of the kind being made." (i. 207.) 

* The Italics are ours. 
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" We have hitherto spoken of the higher classes of women in 
India, and of the efforts which are being made, by the educated 
Hindoos, to enable them to share the educational benefits they 
have themselves received. There has as yet, however, been no 
organized attempt made to educate the girls of the inferior caste, 
though missiona/iry schools are open to them, * ... A great 
gulf exists between those who are secluded in the Zenana, and 
those who are rather the drudges of the other sex than their 
helpmates." (ii. 80.) 

" My own experience brought me, of course, into contact with 
the educated thousands and tens of thousands, not with the 
ignorant millions and hundreds of millions. Between those tw^o 
lies a deep gulf, apparently more impassable than between Euro- 
peans and educated Hindoos. ... In proportion as they 
become more raised by education, they are farther removed from 
sympathy with those who are still sunk in debasing superstition 
and ignorance. The remark of Professor Dadabhai N'aoroji 
repecting the old and the new schools of Parsees, holds true 
with even greater force respecting the orthodox and the new 
school of Hindoos, and the separation of both from the low castes 
of natives. They are more separated from each other than both 
from the English. . • . The uneducated multitudes seem be- 
yond the sphere of kindly sympathy, or of efforts for their im- 
provement." (ii. 102.) 

We do not stop to comment on these statements, important 

and suggestive as they are. Our readers will draw their 

own conclusions. One exceptional case is recorded by Miss 

Carpenter, and we must not omit to notice it. 

" Another school I much regretted not being able to visit — at 
Kurdah, about nine miles north of Calcutta. It consists of four 
separate schools — *One,* the secretary writes, 'for boys who desire 
to learn both English and Sanscrit ; a second for peasants of our 
country, whose characteristic features (as you will learn after a 
short stay in the land) are ignorance and superstition ; a third for 
those who wish to learn Bengali exclusively ; and lastly, one for 
those who have attracted the attention of your compassionate 
heart, and upon whose welfare depends the welfare of their coun- 
try.' The writer of this deserves especial sympathy, as his is the 
only case I met with in which there is a distinct recognition of 
the duty of attempting to raise the lower classes by giving them 

* The Italics are ours. 
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education. ' I haye established them/ he writes, ' by my hamble 
and stinted efforts* and what is far more essential in such matters — 
the blessing of Him who mysteriously and permanently provides 
about and above us.' " — (i. 239.) 

We now proceed to Miss Carpenter's description of the 
interior condition of the schools visited by her, the degree 
of efficiency attained^ the defects of the system^ the remedies 
suggested, and the plan which she hopes to carry out for 
meeting the wants now existing. 

Ste tells us in her Belfisist address, — 

" All the scholars were below the age of eleven, and most of 
them were such as would have been of an age for infant schools. 
To my amazement, in the first school I entered, there was not a 
female teacher." 

This '' first school *' was at Ahmedabad, and we quote the 
fuller description given of it in Miss Carpenter's book, as 
probably applying, more or less, to all the other '^ schools 
for young ladies '' which came under her notice in the course 
oi her travels : — 

" We were introduced into a large school-room, where about 
eighty little girls, whose ages ranged from six to eleven, were 
sitting in order on benches. The very slight clothing usual in 
this country, did not conceal the profusion of jewels with which 
their persons were adorned — bracelets and anklets of every de- 
scription, rings on the fingers and on the toes, pearl ear-rings and 
nose-rings, arranged according to the individual, taste of each. 
The adomings were evidently special, in honour of the occasion, 
many wearing on their little persons £200 worth of jewels. At 
all times, however, the habit of wearing ornaments of the pre- 
cious metals, pearls, or other jewels, is so common, that it is not 
safe for the children to go out alone, lest they should be murdered 
for the sake of them. This occurrence is by no means unfrequent, 
and there are, consequently, arrangements always made for con- 
ducting the children to school, and sending them safely home. 
Having observed the children, we asked for the mistress of the 
school. There was none ! Masters only, or pundiis, were there, 
and also two or three inspectors of schools. The older classes- 
were examined in our presence in some of the ordinary branches 
of education, and they seemed famihar with them ; but all tho 

G 
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younger classes, constituting nearly three-fourtlis of the school, 
were unable to take any share in what was going on. The infant 
system of education appears to be entirely unknown in these parts. 
,1 requested to hear the children sing, and they performed, to the 
best of their power, a kind of harsh intoning of the poetry 
they were learning. One of the pundits professed to teach needle- 
work to the girls, and appeared somewhat proud of the specimens 
he produced ; the attempt at fancy-work was not bad, but the plain 
sewing would certainly excite much amusement in an ordinary 
work- woman at home." (i. 53, 54.) 

Schools subsequently visited by Miss Carpenter are seve- 
rally commended as being "well-taught/^ '^ as good as they 
can be without trained female teachers/^ '^ doing great credit 
to their supporters/^ etc. And though she does not enter 
much into detail as to the subject-matter of their studies, 
or the amount of knowledge acquired, still the few parti- 
culars given here and there seem to show that neither teach- 
ers nor pupils are deficient in intelligence or industry. 
Thus we read that, in one school, " the elder class read in 
the vernacular with evident propriety and correctness/' (ii. 
13.) In another, " The class wrote dictation in Guzerathi 
very correctly ,'' and also gave correct answers to ^' questions 
respecting common objects.^' (i. 89.) Again, in a school " of 
little more than three years' standing, some of the girls were 
taught as far as Sanscrit, and double rule of three in arith- 
metic,'' (i.239) \ and in another, they "are taught, in addition 
to grammatical instruction in their own language, geography, 
arithmetic, and needlework." (i. 248.) This last accom- 
plishment seems better taught in some schools than at Aimed- 
abad. In one, the instructor being a tailor, " the needle- 
work was excellent, plain sewing being done, as well as 
worsted-work and embroidery." (ii. 13.) 

Miss Carpenter s " amazement " at the absence of female 
teachers soon ceased, but not so her dislike of the system 
and its consequences. At every step of her progress her 
protests are renewed, and at Calcutta she laid a statement 
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on the subject before tbe Viceroy, from whicli we cite a few 
lines. 

" The grand obstacle to the improvement of female schools and 
to the extension of them, is the nniversal want of female teachers. 
Nowhere^ except in mission schools/' {pvvery rarely^ as she corrects 
the expression in a note,) " are any trained teachers to be fonnd. 
And even in them (the mission schools) the sapply created by the 
training of teachers in the institutions themselves, is not sufficient 
to^ meet the demand. The girls' schools are taught entirely by 
male teachers ! . . . The results of such a system are evident. 
Not only are the little girls withdrawn from school earher than 
they otherwise would be, but they are entirely without that proper 
influence on their manner or character which a female teacher 
alone can give. The training to habits of neatness and order, 
and instruction in needlework, which are so essential to a woman, 
in whatever position in life she may be placed, are necessarily 
neglected; and the bulk of the children, for whom the instructive 
and entertaining system of infant-training adopted in England 
would be so valuable, sit listless under lessons which are not 
adapted to their childish comprehension. I should indeed, from 
observation of these schools only, have been led to doubt whether 
Hindoo girls were capable of the same developement as English 
girls ; but the very different condition of the girls in all the mis- 
sion boarding-schools, which were under female teachers, fully 
convinced me that Hindoo girls wanted only proper instruction to 
make them in every way equal, and in some repects superior, 
to those of our own country." (ii. 1421, 43.) 

All Miss Oarpenter^s native acquaintances entered heartily 
into her views, being already fully alive to the evils of the 
existing system. 

" There was no need to point out to them the importance of 
obtaining female teachers for the schools. They felt it as 
strongly as I could do, or even more so, from having personally 
witnessed the evils arising from the want of them." (i. 64.) 

One of the native school inspectors thus stated his views 
in the book Miss Carpenter kept for such enti-ies. — 

"All the prejudices which the people showed, and all the 
obstacles which they raised when female schools were first 
opened, have gradually disappeared, except those which the con- 
stitution of Hindoo society still presents* One of these is the 
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early age at which yotmg females have to go to their husbands, 
and assist in the performance of domestic work. This will be 
seen from the fact that no girls of more than twelve years of age 
are to be found in our girls' schools. Before the age of twelve, 
children can master bnt very lii^le beyond the mere elements 
of reading and writing, and afber that age our females cannot 
by their social observances, miogle with men. Among the 
pupils of our female schools, there are many who possess means 
and opportunities of prosecuting their studies longer; but for 
want of competent teachers, with whom they can freely associa/te, 
they are obliged to stop, with great reluctance, just at the point 
where a desire for usefa.1 knowledge and higher education springs 
up. To assist them at such a time, schools entirely conducted 
by competent females would be most usefal ; and for establishing 
such schools a staff of female teachers must be trained up. To 
do this, we must have a female training-school, superintended by 
by an educated and experienced lady. India at present canned 
supply such superintendents from amongst its own females, and 
therefore we must have them from. England." (i. 121.) 

This is a sample of many such entries given in these 
volumes from the pages of Miss Oarpenter^s book, more or 
less explicit in detail, and varying in mode of expression, 
but all tending to the same point, with entire unanimity of 
opinion. 

It will be observed how the defect here brought under 
review, its cause and consequences, act and react upon 
each other, ever re-producing and perpetuating the evil. 
When these schools were first established there were no 
educated females to be found, who were capable of teaching 
the girls. Of necessity, therefore, recourse was had to 
masters, or '^ pundits '^ as they are called. These were 
allowed to instruct them up to eleven or twelve years old ; 
at that age, according to Hindoo custom, betrothment, or 
marriage as they term it, takes place; and after that, by 
the same custom, young girls are secluded from all com- 
munication with men, except the members of their own 
families. The amount of education they have received is 
&r from sufficient to enable them to become the teachers 
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of others, thougli it does make tliem anxious that their 
children should be taught — therefore they send them to 
school, necessarily to the charge of masters — necessarily also 
to leave school at the same early age-^and thus necessarily 
again is prevented the possibility of any girl receiving such 
an amount of knowledge and training as would enable her 
to break through the spell, and inaugurate the rule of nativ^e 
mistresses. Could this once be efifected — could a flight of 
female teachers be brought down into these schools — ^the 
difficulty would be at an end; girls would remain under 
teaching much longer, in spite of marriage and its claims 
and duties, and some of them would become themselves 
fitted for the employment of teachers, and glad to obtain it, 
especially in the event of early widowhood, a contingency 
which is the lot of a large proportion of the young females 
of India. 

How to set the stone rolling was the problem to be 
solved. It has been solved in missionary schools, as we 
have seen Miss Carpenter herself acknowledging, but that 
was not the way which she thought would meet the views of 
her Indian friends, nor, indeed, her own. 

Before leaving Ahmedabad, her first halting-place. Miss 
Carpenter had become convinced that a female normal 
school, in each of the principal towns, would aflfbrd the best 
means of supplying the existing want.* This scheme, at 
first in embryo, grew more and more into shape, as she 
visited other places, and held consultations on the subject 
with her Indian friends. At Ahmedabad, her host '^ entered 

* Miss Carpenter tells us (i. 225), "When I came to India, I was 
quite ignorant of what was being done in the way of education." We 
have seen this iterance exemplified in her astonishment at finding 
the schools tau^t by masters instead of mistresses. We are inclined 
to think that, wnile in the Bombay presidency, she was '* quite igno- 
rant " also of any attempts having been made to train native teachers, 
and considered her scheme as altogether a new idea. Afterwards, as 
we shall see, she mentions three female normal schools in Bengal. 
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warmly into the subject of the female normal training 
schools/' (i. 67.) At Surat, where next she stopped, — 

" The following statement was signed by above twenty of the 
leading men of the city : — * We, the undersigned, think it most 
desirable and absolutely necessary for female education in 
Guzerat, to have a Normal Training School for female teachers 
opened in one of the principal towns in the province.' " (i. 93.) 

And so on, wherever she went. 

One notable circumstance soon came under observation 
i,e, the radical diflference in the style of education given to 
girls and boys in all the schools under native management 
and the cause and consequence of that diflference. In the 
first boys' school she visited, at Ahmedabad, she found the 
" elder classes familar with English/' and was able herself 
to examine them — 

** In our literature (both prose and poetry), Roman and English 
history, natural philosophy, and mathematics. ... I was 

surprised at a question put to them by Mr. G , ' What was 

their object in coming to school ? ' and still more astonished by 
their answer : * To get a Government situation.' I asked the 
same question in almost every place I visited, and always received 
a similar reply." (i. 56.) 

Dr. Macleod gives the same account : — 

" Education, especially in the knowledge of the English lan- 
guage and its literature, is the high-road to what is all in all in 
the estimation of a Hindoo — -preferment. The opeuing-up of lucra- 
tive situations, and of important civil ofllces in the gift of Govern- 
ment, and the passing a university examination by every appli- 
cant for them, are thus linked together." (Address, etc., p. 37.) 

There is no such stimulus as regards the other sex, and 
therefore no inducement for teaching them English, but the 
contrary. Accordingly, at this same first stage of her pil- 
grimage Ahmedabad, Miss Carpenter, when about to make 
her initiatory visit to an Indian " young ladies' school," and 
selecting a " variety of little presents," remarks, — 

'* Books would of course be useless, as English is an unknown 
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tongue in India to the female portion of the inhabitants." 
(i. 53.) 

In her Belfast address she Kays, — 

" In no native schools, except the Alexandra Parsee school at 
Bombay, which is a very exceptional one, did I find English al- 
lowed to be taught." 

At Madras, she discovers the reason — 

" Mr. Powell, my host, had kindly assembled a number of the 
most enlightened native gentlemen at his house, to consider the 
subject of the normal school. There was little diflBculty in making 
them understand the object and bearing of the proposed institu- 
tion, because a few of them had already been planning something 
of the kind ; they had, however, perceived that the scheme was 
beyond their powers, as the co-operation and aid of English ladies 
were essential to it. ... I had often been puzzled by the 
great unwillingness evinced to the girls learning English. At 
iirst I presumed that the language was considered too difficult ; 
but this could not be the reason, as in the mission schools the 
elder girls can speak it, and the young native ladies who greeted 
me on my first arrival in Bombay, were familiar with it. At last, 
on investigating from these gentlemen the cause of their evident 
objection, one answered, * We do not want our ladies to be made 
bumble Christians.* " (i. 148.) 

Then follows her own comment on this demur : — 

" It is indeed much to be regretted that there should be any 
ground for fear that the possession of our language, which would 
so much facilitate friendly intercourse, should be connected in the 
minds of these gentlemen with a fear of improper interference in 
their homes. It is to be hoped that this fear will soon cease." * 

At Calcutta, Miss Carpenter found the same desires on the 

part of some, and difficulties on the part of others. 

" With respect to the Female Normal Training School, a plan 
for which I took an early opportunity of laying before the ad- 
vanced party, I found that by these it was earnestly desired, and 
a memorial to that effect was speedily prepared and laid before 
the Lieutenant Governor. But on the other hand, a number of 
those influential gentlemen who are styled orthodox Hindoos, 
are decidedly opposed to anything which they imagine may 
eventually lead to some degree of change in the seclusion of the 

* We shall have something to say presently on this head. 
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zenana, or the enlightenment of the female sex. ' I do not believe 
in Hindooism,' one of them was heard to saj, * nor does any edu- 
cated man ; but my ladies do, and it makes them virtuous and 
obedient to me. If they were instructed they would see the folly 
of it, and I therefore do not wish them to be taught.' " (i. 213.) 

(To 60 ocmivrnji^d^ 



HOME PROCEEDINGS. 



I 

Dublin Auxiliaby. I 



A MEETING in aid of the auxiliary was held on November 
30th, 1868, in the vestry room, MonkstowiL Church. The 
cause was advocated by the Rev. W. Pakenham Walsh> 
A.M., Chaplain of Sandford. 



ENLARGED OPERATIONS. 

The Society is greatly in need of larger means to maintain 
and extend the advantage ground it already occupies. Ap- 
plications for teachers for important stations have lately 
reached them; several appeals for grants of money or of 
school materials to schools already established are before 
them ; and many opportunities of extending their Zenana 
work in India have lately presented themselves. Active 
efforts are now being made to provide a system of female 
education for the East which shall exclude all Scripture teach- 
ing, and ladies are preparing to go forth to carry out the 
plan. Will not those who care for the souls of their 
Eastern sisters come forward with liberal aid for a Society 
which will not give secula/r instrucUon unthout the Bihle, and 
whose chief object is to tell those benighted ones of the 
Saviour who died for them ? 



Contributions will be thankfully received by Miss Webb, 
267, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W. ; and Messrs. 
SuTEE, Alexander & Co., 32, Cheapside, B.C. 
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HE duty of sending forth the Thirty-fifth Annual Report of 
the Society for Promoting Female Education in the East 
now devolves upon the Committee. During the last year, 
while the Lord of the vineyard has seen it needful to 
exercise their faith, and to try their patience in various 
ways, He has not left them without manifest tokens that 
He is owning and blessing their work. 

As in the previous Report, the first announcement the Committee 
have to make is, that death has again entered amongst them. Mrs. 
Oeneral Campbell was called to her rest on June y, and in her the 
Committee lost a long-tried and highly valued friend, whose warmest 
sympathies and active personal assistance were ever ready, and whose 
house was always at their disposal. As their old friends are thus 
called home, one by one, the Committee feel that they are called to 
earnest prayer that the Lord would raise up others to take up their 
places, and to help in carrying on His work.* 

!Mis& CoLUSSONf and Miss Dobbie, the acceptance of whose ofiei's of 
service was mentioned in that Report, have proceeded to their respective 
spheres of labour, the former to the Committee's Zenana work in 
Calcutta, the latter to assist in Mrs. Watson's Native Female Training 
School on Mount Lebanon. Three other labourers have also been sent 

* On January 12, 1869, while this Beport was in preparation, the Committee had to 
moom over the'removal by death of another who had been of their number for many 
years. Miss Katherine Hope. She testified her deep interest in their work by her con* 
atant attendance at their meetings, her willing readiness to see their candidates, as well 
as in other ways. They earnestly trust that the lady who may consent to fill her place 
amongst them may be imbued with her spirit, (uid proTC to the Society as valuable a 
firiend. 

t The names of those who have been sent out by the Society are printed in small 
CAPixAU. The oiher ladies mention^ are mostly the wives of missionaries, or of 
other residents at the Btations. '" ' 

veil. XIII. H 
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forth into the missionary field during the year, Miss James, Miss Adie, 
and Miss Davis, to assist Mrs. Bowen Thompson in her Syrian Schools. 

The Committee have received thirteen offers of service during the 
year. From among these candidates were selected the three who were 
sent to Syria; three others have been received upon probation; two 
had to withdraw their proposals for a time ; two retired on account of a 
time of probation being required of them> the health of another was 
considered unfit for an Eastern climate > and two were declined. Assist- 
ance in qualifying herself for missionary work has been afforded to a 
lady going to India on her own account ; and two young girls are now 
being trained for future usefulness in that country, on returning thither 
to thdr family. 

As iLSual, the Committee refer their Mends to the pages of the 
" Female Missionary Intelligencer " for fuller details of their proceed- 
ings than can be given in the brief summary which constitutes their 
Annual Report. 

Before entering into particulars r^spectlag the work of Female Educa- 
tion in this Empire, the Committee have to announce that one of the 
earliest labourers in it, who was also one of the first members of 
the Committee, has been called to her heavenly home. Miss Al- 
dersey died on the 29th of September, and the followiog expression of 
their feelings respecting her has been entered upon the Minutes of the 
Society : — 

'' Besolved, That the Committee record their deep sense of the 
'' invaluable labours of their departed friend, who, more than thirty 
'^ years ago, left her native land to devote herself and her sub- 
'^ stance to the cause of Female Education in China. She was 
'^ permitted before she left the land of her adoption to see much 
** fruit borne by the seed which she went forth to sow ; yet the 
'< Committee are persuaded, that at the last great day she will bring 
" many sheaves with her, of which she knew not here. They rejoice to 
" look back upon the many years during which they maintained a loving 
" correspondence with her on the subject which was as near to their 
" hearts as it was to her own ; and although the progress of FexoaJe 
<< Education in China has, apparently, been slow, they believe that much 
" result will yet be seen from the prayers asid labours of Miss Alderaey^ 
« as well as of others who have trodden in her footsteps." 
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HOKG Kong. — ^Miss Oxlad has continued her faithful and unwearied 
labours of love in the Diocesan Native Female Training School, and has 
completed her term of five years of service. Local circumstances, which 
she could neither have anticipated nor prevented, and the constant 
changes going on among the European residents in the colony, have 
caused many difl5.ctdties in keeping up the School. The unusual amoimt 
of anxiety and sorrow which Miss Oxlad has been called, in the Pro- 
vidence of God, to endure since she landed in China, seems rather to have 
affected her health and spirits ; and the Committee have, therefore, as a 
matter of prudence, sanctioned her coming home for a visit, in the earnest 
hope that this will be the means of strengthening and refreshing her, 
and of enabling her to return to Chind. to continue the work for her 
Saviour to which she has devoted herself. The Bishop of Victoria 
has recently opened a Chinese Girls' Day School in the city, which will 
be conducted by Miss Rickomartz, one of the early pupils of Miss 
Harriet Baxter, and who, since the lamented death of that lady, has 
remained under the instruction of Miss Oxlad. 

Canton. — The Committee have had much pleasure in assisting Mrs. 
EiTEL (formerly Miss Eaton) to establish a School for Hakka girls at this 
station, whidi she had long been anxious to accomplish, and they rejoice 
to hear that she has opened it with every prospect of success. The 
girls belong to some of the very poorest classes in the country, and are 
chiefly employed in field-work. While Mrs. Eitel feels the urgent 
necessity of endeavouring to lead them to the Lamb of God, she wisely 
says :- — " My object is not to teach them .mwcA. I must not unfit them 
" for their position. I shall especially set myself to teaching them the 
** Word of Gk)d. They must read it, learn verses by heart, and have it 
'^ clearly and simply explained to them. I shall have them taught to 

sing hymns, to make and wash their clothes, and send them home, and 

I hope then to take as many more." 

The Committee commend this work to the special {oayers and 
sympathies of their Mends. - 

Shanghai. — On account of Mrs. Muirhead's return to England, the 
Committee have not received any recent direct intelligence respecting the 
** Hyde Park and Westboume School," under h^r superintendence ; but 
Miss Fay has takeu'the charge of it^ and Mrs. Muirhead was assured that 
it would be carried on well. During the summer, Mrs. Muirhead's 
native colleague in the Mission reported that it ^' is going on nicely." 

NiNGPO. — ^Mrs. Lord (formerly Miss Popft) is now assisted by her 
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daughter in the work, in which she has for more than tiyenty-five years 
laboured with much faithfulness and efficiency. She is permitted to see 
much fruit from the seed she has sown in many tears, and her work is 
only limited by the want of funds. 

She writes : — " We have thirty-two girls, for whom we must supply 
'^ food, clothing, and education ; but our supplies have so fallen off this 

" year, thkt our funds have been all expended It requires about 

<< three hundred and twenty pounds a-year to support the present number, 
" including everything. For this sum thirty-two orphan girls can be 
'^ supported and educated, and sent forth to be useful members of society. 
'< Two of the girls trained in this Institution have been married ; one to 
'^ our chief assistant, the other to a young man of lower grade. This young 
" man also wants to spend some of his time in promoting the knowledge 
" of the Gospel ; but being himself uneducated, he finds his wife a most 

'^ valuable assistance We have seven other dear Christian girLit, 

'' who will in due time be married to members of the Churchy and also 
" will, I hope, be equally desirous of letting their light shine. Thus, you 
" see, the benefit which the orphans receive is not the whole that is to be 
" considered. Their future influence upon society is certaioly of great 

^' importance Our work amongst the women is encouraging ; still 

" three Bible- women are faithfully labouring, and I trust God is still 
'' blessing their labours. My women's classes are growing in know- 
'^ ledge, I hope, as in grace. I have often been laid aside by illness, 0o 
" as not to be able to attend their meetings ; but they always assemble 
" for mutual edification, under the guidance of a Bible-woman ; and 
" then, with simple faith, they pray for my recoveiy." 

The following extract of the most recent letter from this inde- 
fatigable missionary gives further particulars respecting her work :— 
^^ I have still thirty-one girls in the School ; one of these is engaged to 
" be married in a few months ; her home will then be about ten miles 
" distant, where there is not another Christian except her future 
" husband ; but we have opportunities of speaking to her mother-in-law, 
" and though she was once terrified at our appearance in the village, sbe 
^< now receives our visits gladly, and has become an earnest listener 
" whenever the Gospel is brou^t to her house. I cannot but hope that 
<* this scattering our girls will be a great means of sfweading the know- 
<< ledge of Jesus ; would I had the means of opening a school wherever 
" our girls become located, making each one a teacher ! '* 

PsKiN. — Mrs. Collins has earnestly appealed to the Committee for one. 
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of their Agents to assist her ia her work at this station. The Church 
Missionary Society have kindly consented to provide the salary required 
for the maintenance of the lady, and a candidate for the post is already in 
view. Many circumstances combine to make this School an object of 
mudi interest, as well as importance. 

Boxes of work for sale haTe been forwarded to the Diocesan Native Female Training 
School, Hong £oDg ; and to Mrs. Collins, Fekin. 

Singapore. — ^Miss Cooke, who has entered upon her siicteenth year 
of faithful service to the Society, has had much to encourage her in her 
Chinese Girls' School during the year. The Bishop of Victoria (Dr.' 
Alford) touched at this station on his voyage, and he testified of this 
School, that the pupils " showed in all subjects careful teaching. The 
truly Chidstian missionary tone of the whole Institution was most satis- 
factory in every respect," 

Miss Cooke has given an interesting account of the removal by death 
of a little girl, eight years old who had only been a few months in the 
School She wrote : — " She knew nothing when she came, but at once 
" began learning verses of Scripture and little hymns very attentively. 
" She seldom cared to play, but was always good and happy. Two months 
" ago she had a severe attack of fever, and during her illness she spoke 
" of nothing but her texts and hymns, and of God's house. Her mother, 
" a Chinese woman, who had become a Mohammedan, took her home to 
" nurse her, and on hearing her constantly repeating what she had learnt 
" at School, and caring for nothing else, the poor woman declared 
" that we had bewitched her child. Kim visited little Kirnkee at her 
" mother's house, and, when too weak to speak, her eyes filled with tears 
" when Kim spoke to her of Jesus. She died surrounded outwardly by 
" heathen and Mohammedan darkness, while I believe the Day Star shone 
" brightly in her infant heart, and that she is now safely resting in her 
" Saviour's bosom ; and we all rejoice in the blessed privilege of having 
'^ been allowed, though only for so short a time, to feed this little lamb 
" for Jesus." 

Of the Kagged School Miss Cooke continues to write cheerfully, and 
her assistant^ Miss Houstone, reports : — <' Our Bagged School is going 
'< on as happily as ever. Though the number of soholars is not very 
^< laj^ still we have great cause to praise and thank Qod We have at 
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" present tMrty-two children. ... I wish you could see our happy little 
I ^ School You would be pleased to see their earnest little &ces while I 
'' am giving the Scripture lesson. They like very much to hear stories 
" from the Old Testament, especially about Joseph or Daniel ; but some- 
" times, if I allow them for a change to choose what lesson they like, 
" it is always, ' Teach us about Jesus.' One day I asked why they liked 
" to hear iabout Jesus best 1 when one child said very quickly, * Because 
" Jesus is our Saviour, and those people in the Old Testament were sin- 
" ners ; they could not save us.' " 

Miss Cooke has not been free from trials and anxieties during the 
past year, but she writes : — " We know that the Friend of friends is on 
^' our side, so we will not fear, remembering that our present chosen 
" motto is * A^(me hut Christ; ' * N<me but Christ,' in the way of salva- 
" tion ; and * N<me hut Christy' in our daily life." The Rev. C. J. 
Waterhouse, the acting Colonial Chaplain, circulated an appeal to the 
residents in that locality on behalf of the School, which he concludes by 
saying : — " The Chinese Girls' School is one of the best and most practi- 
'' cally use^ of the religious works going on in Singapore, and as such 
« deserving of aU Christian sympathy." 

Miss Cooke has had much cause for rejoicing in the safe arrival, in 
China, of her beloved pupil, Kay~Ghae^ and her husband, after a long and 
perilous voyage, which, it will be remembered, had given cause to fear that 
that excellent young couple had been lost. Kay-Ch(ie is doing her 
best to work for her Lord in her new residence, and the Committee trust 
that some of the blessing that has been so richly bestowed upon the in- 
struction given in the Singapore School will be vouchsafed to her also. 

Special contributions, and boxes of work for sale, have been forwarded to Miss 
CooxB, Singapore ; and special contributions to Mrs. Ingalls, Blemendine, Burmah. 

Another of the pioneers in the work of the Lord amongst the females 
of the East ha£ gone to her rest during the past year. Mrs. Wilson died 
on January 23, and the following '< lli^ute " will show the feeling of the 
Committee on receiving the tidings of her decease : — 

^' BeBolved, That the Committee record their deep sense of the value of 
<< the labours of this esteemed friend, who may ri^tly be called the 
^' beginner of female education in Ltidia. They are thanld^ that her life 
*' was sparedlong enough to see the work grow into its present extoat ; 
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" and tbey pray that the Lord of the harvest may raise up many to 
" tread in her footsteps." 

A brief sketdi of the life of this devoted worker from the i>en of 
Macleod Wylie, Esq., appeared in the "Female Missionary Intelli- 
gencer " of April last, in which it was stated, that " her thoughts were 
" directed to the work of female education in India by the published 
" appeal to the ladies of Liverpool by the Rev. W. Ward, of Serampore. 
" At that time no distinct effort had been made to educate the Hindu 
" females, and the task appeared to be surrounded by insuperable diffi- 
"culties. The Lord's time, however, had come for the work to be 
« undertaken, and He raised up for it this wise and devoted woman. 
" She sailed for India in 1821." How she lived and laboured there is 
knownlx) many, and the Committee cannot refrain from transcribing the 
following testimony, quoted in the sketch above mentioned, as showing 
the mainspring of the success with which she was so greatly blessed : — 
" liove to Jesus as her Saviour, and desire to make Him known to others, 
" was the marked feature and predominating thought of her heart, to 
" which every wish and plan was subjected, and it gave her that single 
" eye, that purity of thought, that abhorrence of evil, that devotion of 
" spirit, that unflinching self-denial which enabled her in an unusual 
" degree to exemplify the Divine charity which suffereth long and is 
" kind, seeketh not her own, thinketh no evil, beareth all things, believeth 
" aU things, hopeth all things, endureth all things." 

The Committee are still permitted to rejoice in increasing facilities for 
imparting instruction to the women of India, and the continual breaking 
down of barriers that formerly seemed to be insurmountable obstacles in 
the way. A proof of the increasing enlightenment of the natives them- 
selves on this subject was afforded at the anniversary of the Brahmo 
Somaj, in Calcutta, when about two himdred formed a procession, singing 
a Bengali hymn composed for the occasion, containing the following 
remarkable lines : — 

** Wide open is the door, and none it vejedied. 
Bich and poor, learned and unlearned, are equal all, 
Male and female, all have an equal right ; 
Who hath faith, he shall find salvation. . . ." 

A testimony to this present desire for female education was also borne 

Dy lieut-CoL Buckle, who, at a Meeting of the Bath auxiliary, stated that 

^a thirst for education had arisen, quite within the present day, in a very 

' remarkable manner. As regarded India, it extended to all ranks and 



" races, from the Himalayas down to Cape Comorm. There was a cry 
" throughout the land, * Educate our females ! * All persons were now 
" witnessing to that fact, and it was one of those unregistered results of 
" missionary efforts of which they had heard something of late." And 
the same gentleman added that " the missionary work could not proceed 
" with healthiness or vigour unless the females were instructed ; their 
" converts could not thrive unless they had mothers, wives, and daughters 
" in the same relative position as themselves as regarded information. 
" They would never make any lasting impression imtil they had the 
" daughters as well as sons under the influence of Christian teaching." 
Sir Bartle Frere spoke to the same effect at a Meeting in London on behalf 
of the Society, stating that no sooner do the men of India begin to acquire 
European knowledge than they involuntarily say, " We have got only half 
" what the English have— our women ajso must be taught" 

" Tell me not," exclaimed a veteran missionary, " that Hindu women 
" have no power. That is just the power which we cannot control. We 
" can bring the men to understand and to feel, but the women are beyond 
" our reach." But they are now within the reach of Christian teachers 
of their own sex, for to such the doors of Zenanas are now open wide ; 
and means only are needed to enable many more labourers to go out into 
this important field. 

In an interesting paper, read at the Benares Missionary Conference, 
giving the statistics of Zenana work in Calcutta, it was shown that nearly 
a thousand native ladies are under instruction in that city alone, by means 
of the various agencies now at work there. The youngest of these, the 
American Ladies* Society, has far outgrown all the others, and numbers 
within its circle a hundred and fifty Zenanas, containing four hundred 
and fifty ladies. The Committee rejoice to think that the lady who began 
the work for their Transatlantic sister Society was introduced into it by 
their own friend and agent. 

It has been brought imder the consideration of the Committee that a 
generation has passed away since attention was drawn to the importance 
of female education in the East, and although many obstacles have been 
removed, and many difficulties overcome, yet the work has been an up-hill 
one, and the results far below the necessity and the urgency of the case. Jt 
has, therefore, been suggested that the present educational agencies might 
be still ftirther utilized, and, at a comparatively slight increase of expense, 
the number of pupils greatly multiplied, by the employment of a lairger 
number of native teachers. Zenana Schools might be established, and 
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small village Schools, under girls who have been already under instruc- 
tion ; in the latter the standard of education need not be higher than 
a merely elementary one — ^reading, writing, simple arithmetic, and plain 
needlework, combined with the daily teaching of a text of Scripture, 
being suificient for the class of pupils who would probably attend. 

A set of questions ha^ accordingly, been prepared, to elicit specific 
information fix»m their missionary friends on the subject, and the Com- 
mittee await their replies with much interest, in the hope that they 
will find •it practicable to extend their work greatly, both in Zenanas 
and in Schools, by means of those who have already enjoyed the 
advantages of education themselves. 



Calcutta. — Miss Colltsson reached Calcutta on Nov. 26, where she is 
appointed to carry on Zenana teaching. Notwithstanding all that is 
being done by various agencies in this important work, the labourers 
are still but " few," and earnestly do the Committee desire to lengthen 
their cords and strengthen their stakes in this particular field in which 
their hands are only tied by the want of means. A lady, who has 
been very successful in Zenana instruction, having obtained access to a 
large number of the houses of the native Baboos, and has suffered 
much from exposure to the sun while engaged in these visits, writes 
to the Committee : — " If you could send agents, and establish a house 
" for them, you wotdd soon count your pupils by hundreds." The large 
sum that would be required for ^s purpose renders it impossible for the 
Committee to undertake it at present ; but they will not give up the 
hope that He, whose is the silver and the gold, will lead His people to 
devise liberal things, and to place at their disposal the funds which are so 
greatly needed. Miss Collisson describes herself as having been much 
interested in her first visit to a Zenana, to which she accompanied a 
friend. She says : — " It was most interesting. The women seemed 

" so glad to see Mrs. ^ and looked much brighter and happier than 

" I expected. They all had some work to show her (most of them wool- 

" work). Mrs. introduced me to the Baboo, and he said that 

" * Miss CoLLissoN wo\ild always be welcome to his house.' There were 
<^ about ten women and children. The Baboo stayed in the room all the 
" time, and one or two other men. They gave Mrs. ■ a plate of 
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^^ sweetmeats to take away with her ; they were not at all nice. We 
" went also to two Sdiools, one at Mr. Long's Mission House, aad 
*^ another, a small one, near." 

Of the Thoenton School, Mrs. Sandys writes : — " It goes on as nicely 
"as possible. Your teacher last year became a widow, poor thing. Her 
"husband was a truly good man, but I am glad she willingly continued 
" her work, only requiring me to give her the help of a servant to fetch 
" the small girls, which her husband used to do for her." 

The "Wilkinson School" is now kindly superintended by Mrs. 
Vaughan, in whose Girls' School and female Scripture-reader the Com- 
mittee have long been interested, and they have heard with much 
thankfulness of the social intercourse which she is enabled to have with 
the native gentlemen and their wives. 

Keishnagub. — Miss Blumhardt, in acknowledging the arrival of a 
box of articles for sale that had been granted to her mother for the 
Schools at this Station, has given an interesting account of the work 
that is being carried on there. She thus wrote : — " Last Christmas ve 
^' examiaed, our School (ten boarders, thirty-six day scholars, and the 
^ widows), and gave all the children a Christmas-tree of sweetmeats and 
" oranges, with which they were delighted ; and on Christmas-day dis- 
" tributed the prizes. Six or eight of the European residents came in 
^^ that day, and expressed great satisfaction with the way in which the 
^ children behaved. The Bishop and Miss Milman have been paying 
" Krishnagur a visits last February. About our School the Bishop 
" wrote : — * On Friday morning I went to Mr. and Mrs, Blumhardt's 
" ' School — Christian Boys' and Girls' Schools — ^whichlfound very good, 
" ' as good as any schools I have ever examined. The singing was sweet 
" * and good.' He goes on to say : — * On Sunday there was English 
" ' Service at eleven o'clock, when I preached from Psalm Ixxxix. 37, 
"'and the Holy Communion, with about twenty-four commanicants. 
" ' There was Bengali Service at eighty when I was not pres^it. In the 
" ' afternoon, at the Bengali Service, there was an adult baptism of a 
" < Koolin Brahmin, well-to-do in the world. He had overcome much 
" ' of^position, and seemed very attentive and devout The Church was 
"'well attended at all the Services, which were hearty, with good 
" ' singing and much attention. The resident gentry appear to enter into 
« ' God's work heartily.' " 

Bhshampobb. — Mrs. Bbabbuby (formerly Mdlle. Margox) still labours 
with unabated zeal aad energy in the work to which, the Comioittee 
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sent h^' forth more than five-and-twenty years a^* She speaks with 
much gratitude of the help derived from the sale of her amiual box of 
work. She says : — " Now I must tell you wliat we are doing with some 
*'of the means you have kindly plaoed at eur disposaL The Kalasi 
"Bazaar School has been entirely supported by your fimds for moire 
"than three years. Mr. Hill has received, I believe^ lately about ten 
"pounds towards it, but that is little compared to what is needed. It is 
"a Day-school, and contains about eighteen Mahommedan girls, with an 
"average attendance of thirteen or fourteen. We have, of course, 
"much less influence over them than if they lived with us, but we must 
"not despise the day of small things, but work in faith with all our 
" might, believing that if we do not see the fruit of ouir labour others 
" will, for God's Word cannot return unto Him void. The teacher of 
" that School is a Christian widow, who wad taught more than twenty 
" years ago by a missionary's wife." 

Mrs. Baadbuby is assisted in hex Zenana wovk by a young native 
woman, trained by herself 

Bhagulpobe. — StiU Mrs. DrcBse carries on her work with unflagging 
^ergy and devotedness. She has given many interesting particulars re- 
specting her Schools, in which she is now assisted by her daughter. One of 
her native teachers, educated by herself, has been appointed to conduct a 
Girls' School, opened in JBhagulpore by scone native gentlemen. The 
lieatenant-Govemor visited Mr. Broese's Schools in August, and ex- 
pressed himself pleased with^what he saw. The sales of work at this 
Station continue to be very successfrd; and Mrs. Droese has expressed 
her grateful acknowledgments to the kiud friends who have supplied 
her so Hberally. She is very anxious to extend her work in many ways, 
A&d has earnestly applied for a helper to be sent to her." 

Obissa. — Guttaek, — Miss Gihgnabd has continued in charge of the 
School for " famine girk,'V her appointment to which ^ mentioned in 
the last year's Beport, and it now numbers a hundred and sixty. She 
reports : — " As to the children themselves, their ages vary from three to 
" thirteen years of age. It was not possible, considering the sickly state 
"in which they all arrived, to do much in the way of education during 
' the flrst few months, but I am happy to say that one-third of them 

fti*e beginning to read tolerably ; a second third have mastered the 

characters, and are beginning to put them together; the remainder 
" comprise the very small and delicate children, and are, therefore, only 
''employed a very ^ort time in the day. All who can read also write 
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" on slateS) and twenty of these are now having copy-books. Prom the 
" first they have done all their own domestic work, under the supenn- 
" tendence of a native Christian woman engaged for that purpose. The 
'^ hemming and making of their own clothes has also devolved upon 
'^them, and those who have mastered needlework and marking are now 
" learning crochet and knitting, with which they are highly pleased. 
" The most giutifying feature, however, to my own mind, is their evi- 
" dently increased love of reading, especially the parables and miracles 
" of our blessed Lord, and if there is a pictorial representation of our 
*' lesson, their delight is unbounded. 1 have also observed, with great 
" pleasure, that a small number on leaving school in the afternoon will, 
'^ instead of joining in the general play, sit down in a quiet place and 
''read the Scriptures. God grant that, by the blessing of His Holy 
" Spirit, they may be made wise unto salvation. I think, too, I perceive 
"signs of increased thoughtfulness in some of the elder girls." The 
^' Chaga " School is still under her care, and she states that there are 
twenty children on the books. 

The Female Orphanage at this Station remains imder the care of 
Mrs. Buckley (formerly Miss Debbt), and it contains three himdred 
and thirty-seven girls* She writes : — " Learning to read was with some 
"of them, when they came, a very formidable affair, and again and 
" again requests were made that they might be excused. None of their 
" race, they urged, had ever learnt, and it was not possible for- them to 
" do so. They said they liked their present home ; they wer-e satisfied 
" with their food and clothing ; any other kind of work they would 
" willingly do, only they could not learn to read, and would I not 
" graciously exempt them from attempting what it was impossible for 
" them to accomplish 1 Some of my petitioners have now surmounted 
"this difficulty, and as they stand by my side, proud to let me hear 
"them read, I do not forget to remind them of their petition, and ask 
"them if they are not glad that I did not comply with it. They 
"answer with a smile, * Ah ! we were ignorant then, and did not know 
" * what was for our good.' " With respect to the reception of some of 
the children, the Eev. J. Buckley says : — " Some of these poor children 
" were sent to the Orphanages ander deeply a^Eecting circumstances. A 
" poor woman at the relief centre of Kendrapara, when the limine was 
" at its worst, held up her little child in her arms before the Oommis- 
"sioner, but the efibrt was beyond her strength : as soon as she had 
" done 80^ she dropped down and died. Orders were at once given tbat 
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'' the child should be sent to the Orphanage, but it was some time before 
yre heard of the affecting incident, and we never knew which child 
it was among the hundreds we receired that lost her mother under 
circumstances so deeply painful. Another little child, sent from 
Zaldunda, was foimd in the water, and would soon have been drowned, 
" or devoured by the alligators. It will never be known whether her 
mother left her thus to perish, or found herself a watery grave." He 
adds the following gratifying information : — "The help rendered in 
teaching by some of the elder girls has been most valuable, and is very 
gratefully acknowledged. They have paid at least a portion of the 
debt which they owe to the Asylum, in seeking with so much care and 
diligence that others may enjoy the advantages which in former years 
" they were favoured with. Others who were trained in the School 
" have been very useful as matrons, or nurses, or monitors." The home 
of these Orphans is a very happy one, and Mrs. Buckley pleasantly 
describes their estimation of it : — " We have often been affected by the 
" touching manner in which they have expressed their appreciation of 
" the kindness shown to them. They have compared their former home 
'' to sbjufighf and their present one to a garden, and have often referred 
" to the wide difference in their feelings between the time when they 
« came to a new and strange place, and were ready to run away, and the 
'' present, as now thejr know that they are with those in whose affec- 
^^ tionate desire to promote their wel&re they can fully confide." 

PiFLEE. — ^Miss Fackek's School at this Station continues to go on 
well, and she has been permitted to see several of her pupils openly pro- 
fess their faith in Christy and receive admission by baptism into the 
visible Church. She writes : — " We deeply need your prayers ; pray 
" for us that we may have grace rightly to labour ; wisdom, oh, how 
'^ much we need it ! patience, meekness, aptness to teach, faith, love ; 
" pray that' all these may be ours, and then that our efforts may be 
*^ blessed, and that the hearts of these dear children may be prepared by 
the Spiriji of God for the reception of Divine truth. Oh ! that our 
eyes may y^t see greater things than our faith has ever compassed." 
Some of her pupils have been married to Christian natives during the 
year ; and an account of one of these interesting occasions will appear in 
the "Female Missionary Intelligencer" early in the year. 

The friend and former agent of the Committee at this Station, Mrs. 
GoADBT (late Miss Hasbison), has been called to the heavy sorrow of 
widowhood. They rejoice, however, that she will be able to remain in 
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the work in which she has laboured with zeal and energy, since the Com- 
mittee sent her forth to it more than thirteen years ago, as she has 
received from the Government the official chaise of the Chrphanages 
hitherto under her husband's care. 



Special contributions, and boxes of work for sale, have been forwarded to Mrs. 
DrcBse, Bhagulpore ; Mrs. Blomhardt, Erishnagur ; and to Mrs. BacUey, Cuttack ; 
special contributions to Mrs. Sandys, Calcutta; and to Miss Guionabd, Cuttaok ; 
and boxes of work to Bey. J. Long, and to Mrs. Yaugban, Calcutta ; to Mrs. Bbad- 
BUBY, Berhampore ; and Miss Paceeb, Piplee, Orissa. 

jttatrras ^restbntcg. 

Madras. — ^The Committee have had the pleasure of continuing to 
evince their interest in the "Madras Native Female Education Society," 
by sending large boxes of work which have proved very acceptable, and 
have been thankfully acknowledged by Mrs. Bliss. Zenana work is 
steadily increasing in this city, and Mrs. Satthianadhan, the wife of a 
native clergyman, has acknowledged with much thankfulness the receipt 
of a Grant in aid of hers. She thus writes : — " The kind help which you 
" have sent us is a source of great encouragement to me in my work. 
" We are truly thankful to God for His goodness in raising up such kind 
" friends in England. We know their reward is in heaven. It is a 
" great thing that many heathen little girls and young women are being 
" taught in those things which will be useful, not only for this life, but 
" also for that which is to come. My work, both in Schools and 
" Zenanas, is increasing, and I feel more than ever my unfitness for it, 
'^ but I look to Christ, whose grace is able to sustain and animate the 
" weakest and poorest. As regards Zenana work, I wish to say a few 
" words. At the commencement I had three respectable families, 
" friends and relations of the school girls. After some time they with- 
" drew themselves, one after another, because they found that I had 
" introduced Christian books, and brought European ladies to visit them. 
" But the Lord opened another door, some other families placed them- 
" selves under my instruction. They began from the beginning, e^en 
" with the alphabet, but after a few months some of them were able to 
" read Scripture, and other books. Most of them being married, were 
" obliged to give up their study. But by God's grace, the work, instefld 
'^ of decreasing, has increased." 
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!Mrs. Satthiaoadhan is also able to tell of one of her Zenana pupils 
liaving been strengthened to come out from among the heathen, and to 
join, herself " unto the Lord in a covenant never to be forgotten." A 
lady of great energy of mind, to a degree very unusual among Hindu 
females, used to assemble her friends every Friday to unite with her in 
prayer to her household god; and now she desires to consecrate her- 
self and all her powers to the service of Him who has done so much for 
her. 

Mrs. Corbold's Schools continue to prosper, and she finds much to 
interest her in her visits to the homes of the children, where she meets 
"with a kind reception, and has opportunities of speaking of Jesus to 
tlieir parents. 

Masttlipatam. — ^The Committee rejoice to know that Mrs. Sharkey is 

continuing her valuable superintendence of the Schools at this station. 

She writes : — " My school is still going on, my elder girls helping me 

** in the work, and being a comfort to me. I am not worthy of the many 

*' mercies continued to me, but I desire to render grateftil praises to my 

" €k)d who bestows them on me." 

Mysobe. — Mrs. FiTZGiBBON (formerly Miss Cross), who is labouring 
diligently among the people on her husband's plantations, has communi- 
cated a very gratifying occurrence. " During the past week a petition 
** came to us, signed by sixteen influential natives of a place about five 
" miles distant, begging us to open a School there for their children, and 
" promising twenty children as a beginning. This is a very pleasing 
" surprisal, as the general impression around us is, that if any but 
« Brahmins read and write, some calamity will befaU them." 

TiNNEVEiiLY.' — ^Mrs. Schaffier has been much cheered during the year 
by the good conduct of the girls, supported by specific contributions in 
the Boarding School at Suviseahapuram. She still continues her 
superintendence of the " Florence Monro " School. 

South Tkavancjobe. — Of the different Village Day Schools in the 
Fa/reyckaley district, the Rev. G. O. Newport thus writes : — 

" M(m/8 School — The wife of the most recent Catechist (a girl from 
** our Bo&rding School), is the present Schoolmistress. The infiuenoe of 
" herself and husband upon the people generally, and upon the school 
"girls particularly, is very good. The present condition of this School 
" is giving me real satisfaction. 

^^ Josephines School is keeping up welL I think I mentioned in my 
" last Report that this was doing well • . . From the time of appoint- 
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^^ ing the new mistress, tbe school has gone on all right, and is giving 
great pleasure to me and to others who haye to do with it. 

Darlington School is in a similar condition. Everything goes on 
" prosperously. . . . This is decidedly the best Girls' School in that 
'^ part of the district. The parents of the children take a great delight 
" in their little ones' progress, and seem quite delighted for them to be 
" examined. 

" Derby School, since I last wrote, has been going on £imously, but is 
" not in so first-rate a condition just at the time I now write. I put a 
" really clever teacher there, and the girls came out well They made pro- 
'^ gress very quickly, and the School got a name in the locality. Both as 
" to numbers and proficiency there was nothing to complain of. This went 
" on thus for several months, but for the last month or so the girls do not 
" attend so well. Not that it is below the average of such schools, by no 
" means. It is as good as other ordinary village Girls' Schools, but it has 
" been better, and this makes the difference. It may be that it may take 
" heart, and go on again as before after this temporary lull. At any rate 
" we must hope so, and labour on still. 

" Esther^ 8 Sclwol, I am sorry to say, I forgot to enquire about, 
" when making my enquiries about the schools. I know that it is 
" going on about as usual, but I do not know particulars. Still, as I 
" have heard * no news,' we must take it as * good news.' If it were 
^ Agoing on unsatisfactorily, the evangelist and the School Inspector 
" would have told me about it before this. 

" West Grove House School, — The native Missionary, Mr. Fletcher, 
" lives at that place, and the school is going on under his superintendence. 
" It i» getting on pretty well ; but, being a new school, it is not in a very 
" high position as regards learning. I am pleased, however, with the ap- 
^^ pearance of the school so far as it has gone, and I think it will turn out 
<* well." 

The (7a^e -teacher, Yesudial, has been compelled, by family duties, 
to relinquish the work which she carried on so faithfully and zealously for 
several years. Mr. Newport writes : — " Her husband (one of the best 
** men I ever met, either here or at home) sayB it is against his cgnscience 
^' for her to be receiving pay, and engaging herself to attend to Mission 
" work, while she has a young family at home to care for. He says she 
" cannot perform both duties, and therefore he wishes her to relinquish 
"Mission work, and attend to her family. He has done this from up- 
" right honest motives, I haye therefore been obliged to accept her re- 
"signation, and to appoint another person in her place." 
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Special oontribations, and boxes of wotk for sale, have been forwarded to the Madras 
liadifis' Nativis Education Society ; to Mrs. Scbaffter, SuTiseshapaf am ; and to the 
Hev. W. O. Newport, Pareyohaley; special contributions to the ** Florence Monro 
School," Tinnerelly ; to Mrs. Satthionadhan, and to Mrs. Corbold, Madras ; and to Mrs. 
Jagnanadham, Chicacole; and boxes of work to Miss Anstey, Bangalore ; Mrs. Bay lie, 
Ney oor ; and Mrs. Simmons, Fannieyelli. 

Bombay.— Again it is the pleasant duty of the Committee to record 
tlieir deep obligation to the Rev. T. K. and Mrs. Weatherhead, for 
their unwearied interest and kind help. The sale of work continues 
good, and the fund thus raised has, beside assisting local Girls' 
Schools, and supporting a Bible-woman under Mrs. Weatherhead's su- 
perintendence, relieved the Committee from heavy claims on account of 
other Schools, which woiUd have pressed heavily on the home funds. 
Mrs. Weatherhead writes : — " Yesterday I had the pleasure of hearing 
" that there has been a successful sale at Mhow of the things I sent there, 

the remains of our last Bazaar. My friend, who kindly undertook it, 

sent us eight hundred rupees yesterday, and will send two hundred 
"more in a few days." 

Sarah, the Bible-woman, goes on well, and her journal is regularly for- 
warded to the Committee. It is written in English by herself, and bears 
pleasing evidence of her thorough acquaintance with the Scriptures, and 
her readiness in applying them to the different cases with wbich she 
deals. 

Mrs. Ledgard (foimerly Miss Branch) is actively engaged in promo- 
ting the work for which the Oommittee sent her forth more than five 
years ago. They have undertaken the support of a native Schoolmistress 
under her superintendence. Mrs. Ledgard's Zenana work is increasing 
beyond her power of carrying it on. 

Mrs. Carss, whose Zenana work the Committee have also assisted during 
the past year, has furnished some interesting particulars respecting it, 
which will appear in the " Female Missionary Intelligencer" early in the 
year. 

KuBRACHEE. — The Rev. J. Sheldon has kindly furnished the follow- 
ing particulars respecting a box of work for sale sent out to Mra Bardsley 
in 1867, which reached that station in March of last year : — "The box 
" of work sent out by your Society, in the Lady Ann, for Mrs. Bardsley 
"has reached us in safety. Mrs. Bardsley had left Kurrachee for Bombay 
"before its arrival. She had, however, before her departure left instruc 
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'^tions respecting the sale of the Tvork, and the distribation of the 
"proceeds. A Committee of ladies, including the -wives of both our 
"Chaplains, has been formed, and I am handing oyer the box to them. 
"I am quite sure they will do their best to sell the work well. 

"Our Girls' School is attended by about twelve girls, all of the better 
" class. At Hyderabad the number in the register is over thirty. During 
" the absence of Mr. Sheldon, who will (God willing) join the Mission 
"next September, our Kurrachee School is under Mrs. Cooley, our 
" Schoolmaster's wife. She reports that the School is promising. Mrs. 
" Isenburg lias the care of our Girls' School at Hyderabad, and seems to 
" be making good progress* Her school is to receive one third of the pro- 
" ceeds of your box, one third to be remitted to Bombay to help Mrs. 
' Bardsley, and one third we retain. You will be soriy to learn that it 
** has pleased God to take to himself Mr. Bardsley after a very brief illness. 
* His death has thrown quite a gloom over the station, for he was a good 
" man, and greatly respected" 

Malligaum. — The Rev. C. C. Meng6 has acknowledged with much 
thankfulness the arrival of our box of work for the benefit of the 
Girls' School at this station, which continues to go on well. The Com- 
mittee have rendered some assistance to Miss Meng6, to enable her to 
continue her «tudy of the language, and thus to fit herself for future 
usefulness in the work amongst the females of this station. 

QjjjPH. ^It has afforded the Committee much pleasure to arrange for 

the school-training of a young lady who wished thus to qualify herself 
thoroughly for the sphere of work before her at Hyderabad, as the wife of 
a missionary ; being well aware of the immense importance to all who 
occupy any position in the missionary field, being so far acquainted with 
the technical routine of schoolwork as to enable them regularly to prepare 
and to superintend their own native Assistants, and also to appreciate 
the value of a iSioroughly trained European teacher, when one is sent to 
aid The Committee would gladly meet with many more who will follow 
the example of their dear young friend, to correspondence with whom, 
when entered upon her work, they look forward with much pleasure. 

Boxes of woxk have been forwarded to Mrs. Weatherhead, and Mrs. LxDaABD, 
Bombay ; and to Mrs. Gardner, Poonah. 

Nortij-^SIEest pro&inces. 

Benares.— Mrs. Hubbard has acknowledged, with much gratitude, the 
receipt of a box of work for sale. She says :— « We are very grateful to 
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^^ our &ienda at home for their continued liberality, and for the box of 
" fancy articled. 1 am happy to say I have very little of the former 
^^ stook on hand. The last two boxes have sold very welL We have 
" realized about 70^. from the Dublin boxes since our Beport was pub- 
<' Ijshed • . . • Everything is going on. as usual here j on the whole, 
^' there is more life stirring amongst our native Christians. There are 
two interesting inquirers, but at present it is too hard for them to give 
up all. to follow Christ. They are in great need of the earnest prayers 
of the Church, that they may come to know that this sacrifice is re- 
quired of them.*' 

AoBiu — Secvmbra, — ^The Girls' Orphanage at this station continues 
under tibe care of Mrs. Doeuble ; for further particulars respecting it, the 
Oommittee refer their Mends to the pages of the " Female Missionary 
Intelligencer." There are interesting associations connected with the 
building occupied by the Orphanage, for it was the tomb of the Begum 
Maiium Zamiini, the Christian wife of the great Akbar. TheBev. C. J. 
DoBuble writes respecting it : — " To many has the thought suggested itself, 
*^ that the Christian queen, who probably saw few happy days while a 
member of the imperial harem of Akbar, might rejoice in the know- 
ledge that the building erected in her memory affords not only a strong 
^' shelter to many homeless orphans, jbut has also become the centre of a 
Christian colony. Though the candle had been removed from this 
place at the time of the mutiny it has been lighted again, and will, if 
our prayers are answered, shine brightly in the surrounding darkness." 
OuDE. — Lucknow, — The Girls' School at this station was also, formerly, 
a royal building, being part of the old palace known as the Zdkoor BvJcsh. 
The Viceroy and Lady Lawi'ence have visited this station, and expressed 
themselves much pleased with what they saw. Mrs. Fuchs thus writes 
of the various brand^ies of her work : — " Our orphan girls are a comfort 
''and help to me. In October seven of them were baptized by Mr. 
" Fuchs, six of the girls were confirmed by the Bishop, and we trust that 
''this, and the time. previous, when Mr. Fuchs prepared them for con- 
'^firmation, was blessed to them .... The Bazaar School is attended 
" by forty girls ; they are removed, as soon as they are able^ to earn 
something, but most have a good store of Bible knowledge, and the art 
of reading acquired before they leave u& About eight months ago 
" I opened an Infant School j Eliza, whom you may remember was with 
"me at Benares from the time she was a little thii\g, is the teacher. 
'' There are twenty pupils, the youngest orphans, and the little ones of 
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'^the native Cliristians .... About four months ago I opened a 
''^ school for the poor women in our neighbourhood ; first, our Christians 
*^ assembled at our house, and -we all united in prayer that the blessing 
" of the Lord might rest on this undertaking, and certainly the school 
" has gone on beautifully. Four Christians and fourteen Hindoo and 
" Mussulman women attend. At twelve o'clock the women assemble ; 
" they have first a short lesson, then they are taught needlework till three 
** o'clock ; during the work they are taught to repeat simple Bible stories, 
" and learn hymns and songs by heart, and sing them. Many of these 
" women never before had a needle in their hand ; they are now doing 
" plain needlework neatly .... The four Zenana schools are going on 
^^ satisfactorily, excejpt that the many feasts and festivities and weddings 
" among the Mussulmans bring a good deal of interruption, which cannot 
" be avoided. The girls admire our hymns very much ; I take, some- 
" times, some of my elder pupils with me, to give the Zenana girls a 
^^ singing lesson, and it is I'eally astonishing how soon they catch a tune. 
*'Lady Lawrence was surprised to hear the Zenana girls sing the 
" first Psalm quite correctly. Many of the Zenana people came to our 
" house to learn needlework, and my orphans helped to instruct them till 
"my illness put an end to this ; but I have now, for about two months, 
" engaged Elizabeth, the wife of one of our catechists, who goes to the 
" Zenana schools in turn, and gives the working lesson in some of the 
" schools. The women of the neighbourhood have asked permission to 
'* come and partake of the instruction in needlework, which I have granted 
"gladly.' 

Mrs. Fuchs has also furnished full particulars respecting her Zenana 
work, and she has found a ready sale for the boxes of work sent out to 
her. 

Circumstances having occurred which set aside the transfer of Miss 
Dixox to Mauritius, as mentioned in the last Report, she entered upon 
the superintendence of the Lucknow School for European and Eurasian 
girls, which she is conducting with much faithfulness and efficiency. 

Mrs. Messmore, of the Ameriean-Mission, has acknowledged, with much 
thankfulness, the arrival of a box of articles for sale for the benefit of her 
Zenana work. She writes : — " The Zenana work is becoming more and 
"more interesting, and there are openings on every hand, many of which 
" we cannot enter for want of money. Yesterday a Mohammedan came 
"to me, saying, * If you will open the school and defray the expenses, 
" * there are twenty- five women and girls ready to be taught.' My heart 
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ached as I told him I had not the money to enable me to do so. We 
have now aboat a hundred and fifty women and girls in our Zenana 
" Schools. Light is beginning to shine in these prison-houses, the Ze- 
nanas. Six years ago we could find no one from among the ignoranfc, 
crushed females of the Mussulman Zenanas, who was willing to be 
taught. Now they come to us asking to be taught, and the calls are 
^'more than we can attend to. Five and six of those taught in our 
*^ schools are employed as teachers elsewhere. A lady from Bareilly 
''writes that she has opened the Zenana school there, and asks for 
*^ a teacher. A lady from Morshedabad writes that she has more work 
•^' among the females than she can attend to." 

Fyzabad, — Mrs. Reuther reports well of the schools she has opened in 
this city, and she entertains sanguine hopes of being able soon to enter 
upon direct Zenana work. • 

Meebut. — Mrs. Hoernle has acknowledged, with much gratitude, a 
grant made to her for the Zenana work carried on at this station. Her 
daughter, Miss Emma Hoernle, whom tlje Committee trained for mis- 
sionary labour before she returned to her parents in India, devotes 
heraelf to this special department, and has given details of much interest 
respecting it. She thus writes : — " I am thankful to say that our labours 
" in the Zenanas have been much more encouraging since the end of last 
"year. We are now visiting several families, whilst about three years 
" ago we could not get admittance into any Zenana. The School con- 
"nected with the Zenana work, chiefly visited by Brahmin girls^ has 
*' been regularly carried on." . 

Def^l — Mrs. Winter continues her active and energetic work amongst 
the secluded ladies in this large city. Miss Watebs, as has been referred 
to elsewhere, is at present assisting her by taking charge of an East 
Indian School 

Himalayas. — La/ndowr. — The Protestant Girls' School at this station 
is going on very successfully under the able superintendence of Miss 
Freer ; the number of pupils has increased, and the Committee have had 
the pleasure of receiving full testimony to the admirable working of the 
establishment. 

Mussoorie, — The Committee are rejoiced to notice the continued pros- 
perity of this School under Miss Scanlan, who is connected with them 
by a bond of sympathy and exchange of kind offices, and by their faithful 
Agent, Miss STEPHtars, remaining to assist the Principal, with whom she 
has been working for more than five years. 
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PuNJAT7B.-^Zoo^iana. — ^Miss Jebbom, who has been labouring in India 
in the service of this Society for more than eight years, remains at this 
well-known station, and the story of her work is best told in her own 
words. In her latest letter of the year, under date November 28th, she 
writes as follows : — " You ask the number of my Zenana pupils. I have 
" twelve, at present, under instruction ; seven in the house of Nizam-a- 
" din. Superintendent of the lithc^raphic Press ; two i^i the house of a 
'^ native cavalty officer ; and one in another house, the wife of a re- 
"spectable munshi. This comprehends two widows, six wives, one 
'' unmarried — ^nearly over 20— and three girls. Five of the wives and 
"one widow are mothers. My work grows fast, doors are opening con- 
"tinually. The first day on which I was able to go into the City, after 
" my illness, I was led by a little girl of one of my Bazaar Schools into an 
" enclosure where are several dwellings, occupied by natives of KabuL I 
" visited them once before in the hot season, when I knew I could not 
" undertake their instruction. Now they claim the fulfilment of my 
" promise to teach them ; five or six females are anxious to be viated 
" and taught in this place. A few days ago a native gentleman sent me 
" word that if I could teach Persian he should esteem it a great favour if 
" I would visit his family, where ten women were sitting (a native idiom 
"who needed instruction. I hope shortly to visit them. The gentleman 
" who sent the message, Nur Mohammed, is the son of Kassan Khan, 
" who figures so largely in Mrs. Mackenzie's book, * * Life in the Mission, 
" ' the Camp, and the Zenana.' My great need is efficient help, for this 
" work is so im^like any other, so much time being consumed in going 
" from plaee to place, and being such as can only be done at certain hours 
" of the day. In the hot season, of course, it would be imsafe to venture 
"in the sun, except in the early morning, and at aU times the domestic 
"convenience of the pupils has to be studied. 

"I hope shortly, through the medium of a Bible- woman, to be able to 
" do something among Hindoo women j hitherto among them every door 
" has been dosed against us. 

"My little Infant Sbhool is now making advances, and is a great 
"pleasure to me." 

Amritswr. — Mrs. Storrs has acknowledged with much thankfulness the 
receipt of some specific contributions for the support of some girls in the 
Girls' Orphanage at this station. 

iTon^a.— -Mrs. Meng6 rq)ortsthat the work at this station "is daily 
Toming more encouraging." She says : — " Our native Christaan girls 
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"are making very good progress in their studies, and have improved in 
** many ways since my daughters have begun to teach them. From 
" twenty-five to thirty Hindoos and Mussulman children daily attend our 
** School. They give less trouble than they did when they came here, and 
take more pleasure in their lessons. They have been taught a number 
of nice hymns, which they are particularly fond of singing. ' There is 
« a Happy Lat«i ' is oae of their favourites. 

" I have beien able to visit the Zenanas of a few Baboos here, and I 
" must say that I never was more agreeably disappointed than when the 
" wife and sister of one of these Baboos (after having expressed them- 
selves delighted to see me) brought me out religious books, which they 
said they were in the habit of reading. They talked very sensibly, 
and, unlike the generality of native ladies, never asked any frivolous 
" questions. They are a Bengalee family, and I found, in course of con- 
versation, that they belong to the Bramo Somaj, and do not worship 
idols. I read a portion of the !N"ew Testament to them, to which 
" they listened with great attention, and on leaving they begged 
" me to come and see them soon." 

Special ootttribations, and boxes of work for sale, have been forwarded to Mm. 
Doeuble for the Secundra Girls* Orphanage; to Mrs, iFochs, Lacknow; to Miss 
JxBJiOii; Loodiana ; and to Mrs. Meng^, Kangra. Special • contributions have been 
transmitted to Mrs. Storrs, Amritsur ; -and to Mrs. Winter, Delhi ; and boxes of 
work sent to Mrs. Hubbard, Benares ; the Bey. J. S. Woodside, for Landoor ; and to 
Mr. Brodie, Behra Ismael. 

Colombo. — ^Mrs. Claughton continues to repoii; well of the School for 
the daughters of native gentlemen, and particularly of the girls sup- 
ported in it by the proceeds of the boxes of work, which she has 
acknowledged with much thankfulness. She writes : — " The holidays 
" have just begun, and at the exantiination before, the Bishop was much 
" pleased with the satisfactory Scriptural knowledge of all the girls. 
" We have now twenty boarders, of whom four are daughters of native 
*' clergy, and all of these, either partially or entirely, supported by the 
"funds placed at our disposal by the Society. I must beg you to 
" express the thanks of the parents to those ladies who assist in this 
** good work as well as my own." 
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Mrs. Allen has expressed much gratitude for a box of work for the 
benefit of her Boarding-school, under the care of Mrs. Pigott, which is 
• entirely supported by voluntary contributions. Mrs. Allen gives a very 
satisfactory account of the state of the school, and states that during 
the last year several of the pupils have made an open profession of their 
faith in Christ and received baptism. The sale of the work proved very 
successful. 

The Committee have received an interesting application from Mrs. 
Mill for aid towards establishing a Tamil Girls* School in this city ; but 
the state of the Society's funds prevented their bestowing the help they 
would so gladly have given. 

Nellose. — The Rev. T. Grood has expressed much gratitude for a 
grant which he had received towards the Girls' Schools in this district, in 
which the Committee have been so long interested while under the 
superintendence of Mrs. M' Arthur. This lady has thus written with 
reference to a letter she has received from Mr. Good : — " I heard from 
" Mr. Good by the last mail ; he mentions two very interesting cases 
" which rejoice my heart much, and puts a song of praise and thank- 
'^ fulness in my mouth. They show me that the time and money expended 
'^ upon those dear children has not been altogether in vain, and that the 
"seed sown with many prayers and often watered with tears, G<Mi's 
" blessing has rested upon, and is reaping its own reward. He mentions 
" two of the girls whom I first admitted into the Day-school, then took 
^'into the Boarding-school, and were married to Christian husbands 
" before I left, have now, of their own accord, opened Girls' Schools in 
" their own houses. They live in villages where we have no schools. 
" Oh, how thankful I feel that. God has put it into their hearts to try to 
"help their less favoured sisters to know about Jesus, the way of 
"happiness and peace." Mr. Crood says: — "They are most desirable 
" cases for Christian sympathy and support." 

Boxes of work for sale have been forwarded to Mrs. daughton, for the Colotanbo 
School for the Daughters of Native Gentlemen ; and to the Ber. T. Gt>od, Nellore. 

ilaurittujs* 

The marriage of Miss Fomm, after eight years of faithful and efii^ 
cient service, has removed her from the supmntendence of the " Lady 
Grey Memobial School," and sh,e has been succeeded by Miss Le 
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!Bran, i^ho was for a long time her Assistant in the School The 
Committee continue to feel a deep interest in the EHtablishment, and 
have had the pleasure of making a grant towards its funds^ which 
has been gratefully acknowledged by the Hon. Secretary, E. J. 
Ackroyd, Esq. 

Cape Colony — Cape Town, — For nearly twenty-one years Miss 
AsTEN has faithfully laboured at this Station, and the Committee cannot, 
therefore, be surprised, although they much regret it, that she should 
have become somewhat enfeebled in healtli. They have, therefore, 
willingly responded to her applioatioii for an annual grant, to enable 
her to secure the seivices of another assistant. 

FcuirL — Miss Edward continues to conduct the Hottentot Gii-ls' 
School at this Station, and her work, cai'ried on with much earnestness, 
X)erseverance, and prayer, has met with about an average amount of 
success and of discouiragement. She has acknowledged with gratitude 
a grant of school materials, of which the School was greatly in need. 
The Committee grieve to annonnce that Miss Edwabd has suffered from 
a very severe attack of illness. 

Kaffirland. — Graham^a Tovm, — The sale of work continues suc- 
cess^l at this Station, and Mrs. Cotterill has expressed her thankful 
acknowledgment for this help to the various Schools in the diocese. 

St, McUth^s, — Mrs. Greenstock also finds a ready sale, especially for 
articles of useful clothing. She writes: — "Will you kindly say how 
" very thankful we are for the kindness of the ladies in sending so large 
"a cjontribution to our School. The old women are very glad of the 
"jackets, which can be sold very cheaply to them. They are so glad of 
" anything they can buy made up, as they find it no easy matter in 
"getting a dress sewn when they have bought it. The girls in the 
"School are going on most satisfactorily, they are very steady and 
"industrious, both in school and out." Miss Dawson has remained 
with Mrs. Greenstock during the past year. There are above a hundred 
girls in the Schools connected with this Station. 

Gwytu. — Miss M. Bond is on her way back to South Africa, where 
she has laboured diligently for eight years. The series of " Sketches of 
Mission Life in KajCrland,'* which have appeared in the "Female 
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Missionary Intelligencer" during the year, were from her pen, and 
they give a graphic picture of her work amongst the people. During 
her sojourn in this country she had the gratification of receiving very 
satisfactory a<x»unts of her scholars from Mrs. Newton, who had charge 
of them. 

Qm/ra, — Mrs. Maggs continues with unwearied energy and devotedness 
to carry on the work at this Station, ^e has seen much good result 
from her labours, and there is reason to believe that the good seed is 
springing up in some hearts in which she has sown it. 

PeeUon, — Miss Sturrock has completed her fifth year of service in 
the Kaflir Girls' School at this Station, and has been able to report a 
regular attendance of a hundred and seventeen scholars. She has been 
greatly cheered by a good hope that several of the girls under her 
instruction have passed " from death unto life ; " and she says : — " Grod 
" has given me much success and joy in my work here." 

Miss Harding continues to labour in Klaffirland, and in her last letter 
she mentions sixty as the number in her school. 

All Saints'. — Mrs. Gordon (formerly Miss Castle) Ls still with 
much perseverance labouring for the spiritual and temporal welfare of 
the women and girls at this Station. Her Day-school has increased in 
numbers, the out-station schools are going on well, and her Women's 
Classes give her cause for much satisfaction. 

St, Mo/rlis, — The Rev. H. T. Waters has earnestly appealed for a box 
of work for sale. He thus writes : — " Our Schools are now taught by 
"natives, well trained and interested in the work, and I have no 
" hesitation in stating that the progress of the Schools has never been 
" equalled at any previous period in this Mission. About twelve girls 
"read English well, do the compound rules of arithmetic, and sing 
" beautifully. The whole school can sing well on the * Sol-fa' system. 
" I cannot afford to keep on the sewing school, imless your Society send 
" me material or a box of fancy work, to pay expenses. Not only at St 
"Mark's, but at eleven out-stations, I have native teachers at work, 
" who are all doing something to help on the conversion of the natives, 
" and who are continually calling for help." 

The Committee had much pleasure in responding to the appeal of Mr. 
Waters by sending a box to him. 

Boxes of dothing and of work for sale have been' forwarded to Mrs. Cotterill, for 
yarioKB Schools in the Diocese of Grahamstown $ to Mrs. Gordon All Saints' ; Mrs. 
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GTeenBtook, St. KaMhew'f $ Mn. Wyld, NewUmda ; Ber. H. T. Watera, St. Karic's ; 
Miss K. Bond, Antas Location; Mvs. Maggs, Qmraj l£n. Kayier and Misa Harding, 
all in Kaffirland ; also to Mrs. Baker, Svrellendam ; and special contributionB haTC 
been transmitted to Miss Sittbboce, Peelton ; and to Miss M. Bond. 

SwJELLENDAM. — Mrs. Baker writes, in acknowledging the arrival of 
two boxes of work for sale: — "We have to thank most truly' and 
" warmly the ' Society for Promoting Female Education in the East,' 
" for this most liberal and timely assistance. I feared the Society had 
" turned a deaf ear to my solicitations sent some time ago. The Society 
"will be gratified to hear that the Schools continue to increase and 
"succeed, two hundred and fifty being now the number under daily 
"instruction. The povei-ty of the people and great want of clothing 
" being a considerable drawback." 

SiBiotA Leoite. — The Committee much regret that local circumstances, 
over which they had no control, have rendered it necessary to dose the 
"Anna Braithwaite Orphan Asylum," and, in accordance with the 
advice of the Rev. J. Hamilton and of Miss Sass, to whom they have 
been much indebted for counsel and assistance in the matter, they have 
decided not to reopen if, nor any other separate and independent Institu- 
tion. In order, however, to keep up a work of their own in this colony, 
and to connect it with the name of her whose heart was so warm towards 
Africa, the Committee have resolved to maintain a certain number of 
native girls tcf be trained as teadiers in the Female Institution of the 
Church Missionary Society, by establishing " Anna Braithwaite Scholar- 
ships " there. 

'INiOER — Bishop Crowther bas expressed his cordial thanks for the 
help which has been forwarded, both in money and in work, for the 
cause of Female Education in the Diocese. He is endeavouring, by every 
means in his power, to induce the parents to send their daughters for 
education, but he finds many difficulties which call for earnest prayer on 
his behalf. 

Ihadcm. — ^Mrs. Hinderer has be^i much cheered by the interest and 
sympathy evinced in her work by the sending out of a box to her.. 
Owing, however, ta the unsettled state of the country, she had not 
Teceited it when she last wrote. 
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Special eoiitributions hare been forwarded to Mrs. Dvbbi, for the ^ Anna Bndth- 
waite Orphan ABylmn ; " boxes of work and of dothing to Mias Sass, Sierra Leone ; 
and to Bishop Crowther, Niger, to whom special oontribations hare also been for- 
warded. 

• 

Syria. — Shemlan. — ^Miss Hicks continues in charge of " Mrs. Watson's 
Native, Female Training School," on Mount Lebanon, and she has nearly 
completed ten years of valuable service to the Society. Thirteen girls 
have gone forth from this School to conduct and to assist in others. 
Miss Hicks writes : — " Several others have left the School, and are 
*^ occupied in various ways in their own homes, and we can only hop 
*' and pray that the instruction they have received will not be eventui^y 
" thrown away upon them." She is naturally anxious to extend the 
work as much as possible, " there being," she says, '' all the appliances 
** necessary to do a great work, but means are required for the support 
" of an establishment like this in a country where everything is at pte- 
** sent very expensive ; and, being on the mountains, provisions have to 
^' be conveyed on donkeys or mules, the cost of which is no small item 
^' in the annual expenditure. ... I very much wish to have about 
^' thirty boarders,* for there is everything necessary in the establishment 
^' to enable us to do so ; we only require the support for the extra girls. 
^' The cost for each girl is about 12L per annum." The attendance of 
the day scholars varies from 30 to 40. 

The Committee are persuaded that their friends will be much interested 
in hearing some particulars respecting a little girl in this school, who is 
to bear the name of <^ Emma," after their late beloved Honoraiy Secre- 
tary. Miss Hicks states : — " She is the daughter of a Druse teacher at 
'^ whose baptism, and that of his three children, I was present^ as well 
'< as being admitted a member of the Native Protestant Church, which 
^< he has been desiring for some time, but the missionaries were afraid to 
'* receive him, lest some attempt should be made by his own sect to put 
*^ him out of the way. . . . His wife has deserted him, but I believe 
" the Protestant women where he resides have been very kind and 
" helped him as much as they could. His little girl, although young, can 
** read very well, which she acquired in the Native Day-«chool at 
" Abeih. Nusta, one of our old pupils, teaches them." 

Mrs, Watson, the founder of the JShenUcm School, contemplates extend- 
ing stUl further her invaluable labours on behalf of Female Education in 
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the East^ by establishing aa Industrial School in the same place, in 
which those girls who are not qualified for teachers may receire a plain, 
useful education, such as will fit them for any domestic position to which 
they may be called. "The Bible has the first place in any School I may 
^' establish," Mrs. Watson writes ; and being fully persuaded such to be 
the case, the Committee will rejoice to see the hands of their beloved 
friend strengthened for this undertaking. They ^ve promised to pro- 
vide her with a teacher, as soon as a suitable one can be found ; and they 
feel it a privilege to render such help to this lady, who for more than 
thirty years has been devoting herself and her means to the cause which 
they desire to promote. 

The Committee cannot refrain from transcribing here an impor- 
tant testimony to the value of the School, from the . pen of the 
Eev. H. Bird, Missionary at Abeih : — -" I have sometimes thought 
" it due to your School at Shemlan to write you in regard to it. 
" You have heard times enough of the beauty of the location, and of 
"the enchanting scenery which feasts the eye as one stands on the 
" piazza of the Institution. The view within, though of a different 
"character, is still more refreshing, but can be best appreciated by 
"those whose hearts have ached over the moral wastes of the land.** 

" It is my privilege to act as Pastor of the little flock at Shemlan^ 
"and as my residence is hardly four miles distant, many a Sabbath 
" duHng the year am I permitted to preach to them. 

" The kiv of neatness which characterizes the congregation is most 
" satisfactory, and the attention given by the pupils to the preached word 
"is very Encouraging. They form the audience, and what a contrast 
"betv^^een their intelligent countenances and the stolid, sleepy look 
"of many of the uneducated of their sex when hearing the Gospel 
"message." 

" A large number of those who have been educated in the School 
"have been usefrdly employed as teachers, and a good proportion of 
" these have given evidence of piety. 

"The Institution is so retired, and the mode of conducting it so 
" unobtrusive, . that it would not be strange if it did not receive its 
**fall share of attention. How very seldom a traveller finds his way 
" there, or a stray paragraph in some periodical reminds the public 
"of its existence. 

" Its excellent teachers need no praise from my pen. The course of 
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^< study is good, and eminesrtly Biblical, wliile the location is particu- 
<< larly healthful, an item of no small impartance to both the teachers 
^'and the pupila What place more suitable for the training of the 
'^ mountain girls, away from the heat, the excitement, and the fashion 
'^ of city life? It has its own distinct field, nor do its merits detract 
^' &om the excellence of the larger establishments in Beyrout. On Mount 
'^ Lebanon it is quite a &iyourite, and one cannot but hope that a livBlier 
^'interest will be felt in !]^gland in so well conducted a school, and 
^^that want of funds will no longer stand in the way of accepting 
^^ suitable candidates. There are ample aocommodatious, and the present 
'^ corps of teachers are well able and strongly desirous to teach a larger 
^' number of pupils. May they be permitted to have full scope for the 
^^ exercise of their zeal, skill, and experience. 

^^How noble a werk challenges the attention, the exertions, and the 
^'prayers of the Christian women of Englaad, even to raise the be- 
nighted daughters of Syria from their deep degradation and the 
slumber of ages to a new life in Jesus Christ our Lord I " 
SiDOK. — The readers of the Female Missionary InteUigeneer are already 
aware that Mrs. Watson and her adopted daughter spent the winter of 
1867-68 in Sidon, in order to establish a Girls' School there. It was 
opened on November 1st, 1867, and thirteen girls were soon received. 
Mrs. Watson wrote : — " The girls come from various parts of the 
" coimtry, and from a wild district near TripoU, three from Joon, where 
Lady Hester Stanhope lived, and others from the villages in the plain 
below Mount Hermon, and they are gathered into a Christian School 
" within the walls of the ancient Sidon ! When we go out to walk, we 
^^ see the remains of broken columns, fragments of mosaic pavementss, 
'' deep excavations where the Phoenicians and Bomans, and other 
" possessors of this land, built for themselves tombs, or were deposited in 
'' the last resting-places of former generations , but now all have passed 
" away and become dust. As we look over the hills, we may perhaps 
*' think Jesus Himself came from thence to the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, 
" and once preached to the poor natives that ' blessed Gospel ' we desire 
^' to teach, and which is so little known and valued by the people of the 
" land." 

After Mi's. Watson left Sidon in April last, the Committee received 
the following appeal from the American Missionaries at that Station : — 
^' Your labours in this country for the elevation, enlightenment, and 
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^' salvation of females have excited our deep interest, and called forth our 
cordial approbation. 

We are happy to have such coadjutors in this branch of our lalraurs 
" ior the good of Syria. 

^' The able manner in which your Schools have beeix conducted, and 
'^ the success that has attended them, make us desire the still -wider 
'' es:tension of your iield of operation, that not only Mount Lebanon, but 
^' the plain and the south may share their benefits. 

'^ We have a Girls' Boarding School in Sidon. The pupils are gathered 
'* from Protestant families in diffei'ent parts of the country, £rom as £ar 
'' north as Homs, and south as Mount Hermon. 

" The School is under the patronage of the American Board in Boston. 

''It was opened last fall, and conducted until the 1st of April, most 
'' ably and satisfactonly, by Mrs. and Miss Watson. Since then it has 
" been under the care of native teachers, one of them a graduate of 
" Shemlan School 

"We think the School cannot prosper as well under simply native 
" instruction. 

" We have been encouraged to believe that your Society would be 
" willing to aid us so far as to furnish a teacher, as a Superintendent. 

" We understand that Miss Jacohbs will have completed in November 
" her term of years for which she entered into an ^[igRgement to teach in 
'' Shemlan. Her knowledge of Arabic and her experience in> teaching 
" here are valuable capital for usefulness, worthy to be wisely invested. 
" We should be glad if the Committee would appoint her to Sidon, to 
" take charge of our School. . . . 

" May €k)d richly and abundantly bless you, and aid you in all your 
" labours, and permit you to see much good accomplished through them, 
" for the glory of God and the salvation of souls." 

The Committee gladly responded to this appeal, and consented to 
Miss Jacombs' removal to Sidon. She is assisted by Hunny^ who was 
trained in the Shemlan School, and she writes of her that " she goes on 
" very nicely. I believe her to be a true Christian girl, and is very 
" desirous to teach others of the way of salvation." Miss Dobbie has 
succeeded Miss Jacombs as Assistant in the Shemlan School. 

Beyrout — The three teachers sent out by the Committee to assist 
Mrs.Bowen Thompson in her excellent work — ^Miss James, Miss Adie, 
and Mifw Davis — ^reached Beyrout on August 30th. Mrs. Thompson 
has placed Miss James at Damascus, and Miss Adie remains in her 
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School at Be3rroat. Unexpected drciimstances have rendered it ne- 
cessary for Miss Davis to return home, and she is thus prevented from 
continuing in the work to which she had so earnestly desired to conse- 
crate her days. 

Naaofrdlh, — The little Orphanage at this interesting Station has held 
on its way, and completed the first year of its existence. Hiss Hobbs, 
who is assisted by Miss Stainton, has been gradually adding to the 
number of her boarders, as funds have been provided for her, and the 
Committee earnestly commend this infant lastitution to the help of those 
who love that Saviour whose early years were passed in this city. They 
subjoin some brief extracts from Miss Hobbs's recent letters. '^ Many 
^' children are being brought for admission, and I cannot take them for 
'^ want of funds. Eight are now in the house. . . A great change 
" has passed over the School during the last few months. Previously it 
^' seemed so frail, and the people, not understanding the motive of the 
*' Boarding-school, were alarmed, and removed the children from simple 
" fear from the Day-schooL Now they b^n to see and trust, nay, are 
" getting proud of the Institution, so that, by-and-bye, I have no doubt 
'' a few paying for their board will be added to our number. One is 
" foimd her clothes by her relatives — ^that is something : a stepping- 
'' stone to more. . . . Last Christmas we had two in the house ; 
** this, nine ; and, please God, next will see twenty. Many, very many, 
" have been the mercies vouchsafed to us, and my heart is very full of 
"gratitude to our Heavenly Father. Deep waters have been passed 
" through by His Almighty power. More and more I feel that He has 
" set His seal upon this work ; it will yet be through great triali^ 
"brought and purified. I know it needs it, there are no little hearts 
" ready yet for Him, but I pray the seed may yet bear fruit, and yield 
** an abundant harvest." 

Bethlehem. — ^An earnest appeal for help was received from Mrs. Miiiler 
early in the year for her Girls' School at this Station, and the Com- 
mittee much regret that the state of the Society's funds has not allowed 
them to respond to this urgent call. 

Egypt. — Cairo, — Miss M, L. Whately*s work among the women and 
girls of this country grows in importance and interest, Nearly one 
hundred girls are in daily attendance in her Girls' School. A gratifying 
proof of the confidence that is now placed in her was given by some 
of the girls having been allowed to accompany her on an excursion out- 
*4e the city. She wrote: — "We took out our three teachers last 
'ek, and brought them to a garden not very far from town on donkeys 
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" for a treat. Two of the younger scholars, one of whom was our ser- 

*' Tant's niece^ and the other the Moslem teacher^s sister, were allowed to 

"join, riding before the teachers on their donkeys, boy fashion, as girls 

" do here I Though a very humble sort of picnic, never was one more 

" enjoyed. The girls brought their embroidery, and sat under mulberry 

" and orange trees by the waterworks of the garden, and I had brought 

" a book of Psalms in Arabic to r^ad a few with. them. We had plenty 

^'of native cheese^ and bread, and cucumbers^ and oranges, and hitrd 

" eggs for them. Both Gopts and Moslem women and girls are kept so 

" secluded and shut up, that these young people being allowed .to ride 

"a niile from home, and Stay out all day^ was a ptoof of great confi- 

"dence in us. I can assure you, though married women are more 

*' strictly kept than girls in this country, still it was a great advance to 

'* have even our own teachei^ free enough to go out thus. The Copts 

"are so bigoted to old customs, thai to improve them is a task of 

" immense difficulty ; however, training the young is surely the best of 

"all plans." 

Boxes of work for sale have been forwarded to Mrs. Bowen Thompson^ Beyrout ; 
to Miss HiCES, for " Mrs. Watson's Native Female Training School,*' on iMonnt 
Lebanon ; and special contributions transmitted to her ; to Miss HObbs, Nazareth ; 
and to Miss M. L. Whately, for the Cairo Glirls^ School. 

Grants of money and of school materials have been made to the amount 
of 1,595^ 18^. Sd. during the year, and the estimated value of the work 
sent abroad amounts to 5,162^. 9^. 6d, 

The Committee much regret that un£a.Vdurable reports of the sale of 
the boxes of work sent abroad have been circulated amongst several 
of their working parties, and greatly diBcouraged the efforts of some of 
them. There are many stations at which work will not sell, and also 
many valuable Missionary fdends whose various qualifications do not 
include that of the power to arrange for, or to manage, a sale of work, 
and it is, therefore, necessary to know both the stations and the pro- 
posed recipient before sending out a box. 

It must be borne in mind ihaX the jSa'st sale doe$ not always qlear ofi 
the whole of the things, any more than at our own bazaars at home. 
Some time, therefore, must inevitably elapse before the whole expected 
sum is realized; but wh^i the receipts from the boxes in a given 
time equal the value of the work forwarded during that peripd, as almost 
always occurs, there can be no reason for complaining of its sale. 
VOL. xnr. K 
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The Committee hare to rejoice in the success wliioh has attended the 
sale of the boxes sent out by them. It is very rarely indeed that one 
proves to be a failure, and even when such is the case it can generally be 
trac^ to circumstances which could have been neither foreseen nor pre- 
vented ; and they therefore regret that adverse statements should have 
been made by any who could only speak of work sent to other stations 
than those supplied by the Committee. They trust that their Mends, 
being reassured respecting the success of the sales of work, ^will not only 
continue, but also increase their kind contributions of articles ;to send 
abroad. 

New Auxiliaries have been formed during the year at 
Elingston-on-Thames, and in North Norfolk Owing to the inde- 
fatigable exertions of the late lamented Dean of Ripon, and 
of Mrs. Goode, a Bazaar was held in London in the month 
of June, on behalf of the Societies and Institutions connected 
with the National Central Office, and the Committee gladly ac- 
cepted the offer made by those kind friends of a stall there. Although 
the pecuniary result was but small, the opportunity was afforded of bring- 
ing the Society under the notice of some members of the Royal Family, 
and of distributing nearly a thousand copies of the Society^s papers. 

Again the Committee have to record their grateful thanks to their 
valued helpers, the office-bearers of the various Auxiliary Associations. 
They have had to regret that, owing to ill health, Miss Pollock has been 
compelled to resign her office as one of the Hon. Secretaries of the 
Dublin Auxiliary, which she has filled most efficiently for many yearH, 
and also to mourn the removal by death of a youthful worker, Mrs. John 
Home, Treasurer of the Clevedon Auxiliary. While the fields are white 
unto the harvest, and opportunities of sending out labourers present 
themselves more frequently than at any previous time in the Society's 
history, and the work is steadily growing under the hands of the Com- 
mittee, it is deeply to be lamented that the funds do not increase. To 
the numerous calls upon those who are willing to give, and the confusion 
occasioned by the multiplication of kindred Societies, this may, in a great 
measure, be attributed, and the fact of the remittances from Auxiliary 
Associations having fallen short, by one hundred pounds, of the amount 
of those in 1867, may, perhaps, arise from the same causes. Applications 
for Zenana and School teachers are before the Committee, and they 
cannot send tiiiem forth, and urgent appeals for grants of money and of 
school materials also have been received, to which they have been un.- 
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able to respond. The Committee, therefore, fed it neceBsary to bring 
forward their urgent need of immediate and liberal help. Let it 
be borne in mind that the object of this Society is to impart instruction 
in Scripture tmth, and to lead all under its inflnenoe to the " Iamb of 
God which taketh away the aina of the world ;" that it will sot oiva 
EDUCATION wrrHOLT THE BiBLE ; that it was the Jint to send forth 
teachers for Hindu Ze^ianas, and for Turkish Harems, and the emiital 
organised in England for the benefit of the females of China, India, 
Africa, and Syria (with one or two exceptions of limited sphere), 
and it will surely be allowed that it is no untried work on behalf 
of which the Committee bo earnestly plead.* The Lord has owned «nd 
blessed their humblo efToita ; are they to stand still, because His people 
do not allow them the means for going forward 1 

To Him, then, they commit the cause, which is TTia own, and for all 
that He has thus graciously permitted them to accomplish, they would 
only say, 

" B-fA unto tut, ® Hotlt, not unto ub, tttt unto Cfis namt gibe 
aUvSf COi Ci^S tnncs anlr for C|)s ttutfs naSu." 



* The Ladies' Sooietj for Natiis FamHle Education was formed in Caloutta, in 
1824, chieSy in connection witb Mn. Wilson's School*. A ladias' AssooUtion in 
London for the support of those Bcbools eiisted for some yean, but had become 
extinct when this Bocietj wu formed. The late Mr*. Hugh Hill, t!ic Treasnrer, and 
sole remaining member of Oommitt«e, joined the Committee of this Society, and paid 
over to them the holanoe remaimnj^ in her hands, upon their undertaking to send out 
Miaa WAKsmsn as Assistant to iSn. Wilson. Another of the early meniiMn of Com- 
mittee, and who for many years continued most constant at their Meetings, and a 
warm and Tslued friend, the late Mrs. Tarn, hsd prefiously muisged a smsll Aesocia- 
tioa for the Schools connected with the London Missionary Society at Penang. She 
continued to care; on this busincas as a district organixatian, hut to co-operation with, 
and reoeiTing frequent contribntione from, this Society. The Scottish Ladies' Society 
for Female Eduoation in India, and a similar one at Qsnera, were formed about two 
yaara after the establishment of this Society. 
s 2 
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Fkom Miss Cooke. 

Singapore, February 13, 1869. — " I am thankful onoe again to 
tell yon that our ichool, and all in connection with it, has gone on 
prosperously daring the past half-year, though I haye no baptisms 
to tell of; the girls, who are now decidedly taking their stand 
on the Lord's side, were baptized when infants, and are now 
nombered amongst oar communicants. The principal event since 
I last wrote has been Jew's marriage to Le-Chi, a truly good 
man, who lived with me as servant for seven years, during whicli 
time he saved enough money to set up a small shop. They were 
married in August last, and are now very happily settled, con- 
ducting their business on true Christian principles, thus letting" 
their light shine in the midst of the heathen darkness by which 
they are surrounded. Le-Chi and Jew were both brought to ttie 
Saviour's feet thjough the means of thi^ SchooL 

" Last Thursday, the 11th, the Chinese New Year's-Day, I visited 
the married girls, who are still living in Singapore, accompanied 
by a lady who used to work for the bazaars many years ago ; 
she rejoiced to see that her labour had not been in vain, and it is 
indeed cheering to see our married converts continue consistent 
Christians, bringing up their families in the Christian faith, and 
labouring amongst their heathen friends to spread the knowledge 
of the Saviour, whom they love. 

" Our leper girl still lives, and is Kim's special charge ; the 
Christian girls have bought and made for her a new dress for the 
Chinese new year ; it is their special care to keep her properly 
clothed. Our number has kept up ; we have had forty, till Jew was 
married, and three others left with their mother to live in Penang. 
Our November sale amounted to 1,091 dollars, not so mnch as 
usual, but enough to make us thankful and to cheer our friends on 
in continuing their work of love. 

"We were all most truly sorry to lose our kind friend and pastor, 
the Rev. C. J. Waterhouse, but our new chaplain is most kind, 
and has already become greatly interested in the School. 

" Miss Ryan and Miss Houston are, as ever, devoted as mis- 
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sionaiies and moBt efficient as teachers. I hope to send a report 
of our Eagged School very soon. 

** This is a short report, but I trust I shall have said, enough to 
cause our friends to unite with us in praising God for the past and 
present, and in trusting Him for the future, remembering that 
while we are permitted to sow the seed of His Word it is He alone 
who giveth the increase* 

March 9. — " Since writing the above we have heard of the happy 

death of the poor blind woman who used to be with us some time 

since, and to whom our little children used to teach texts and 

hymns. For the last year and more she has lived so far away 

that we have not been able to visit her,. but the Lord has watched 

over the seed sawn in her heart, and caused it to spring up in His 

own best time. When no Christian friend was near she was in 

the midst of the heathen, praying continually to the Christian's 

God; and before she died she told her healhen friends not to 

weep for her, nor to make any offering before her dead body, 

because the Lord* Jesus Christ would take her soul. I think our 

little children were the ohief means used in winning her to 

Jesus.'* 



FroiiI Miss Jerrom. 

Loodiana, March 17th, 1869. — " Many kind Indian friends, 
who assisted us last year, have returned to their native land, but 
we trust that dear friends at home will come forward to help us. 
We have great hopes as to the extension of the work among 
females in this place. The ladies who have been under instruc- 
tion fer some months have made great advanced. Some cheer 
me by the interesting questions they put to me on the subject of 
Christianity, and their readiness to listen to explanations. There 
is one feature in which Zenana teaching in this place differs, as 
far as I am informed, from the like work in Calcutta, other parts 
of Bengal, and the North West Provinces^ There the enMe has 
been gained principally by the instruotion of fancy needlework, 
here it is book learning they are specially anxious for ! I thought 
at first of following the footsteps of those who bad been pioneers 
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in the work, but the fancy work only succeeded in my first 
Zenana in a Punjawbi family. EabuU and Persian ladies work 
beautifully, embroider in gold, and work exquisitely on net and 
muslin ; they say to me, * Never mind the work ! Go on with 
the books I ' Since writing my last, another Zenana has been 
opened to me in the house of a Shazada (Prince) of Kabul, who 
is a pensioner of the English Government, I have here five most 
interesting pupils. My Zenana pupils now number twenty, in six 
houses. One pupil has made rapid progress, and has commenced 
a school for little girls, which I support ; she has fifteen scholars, 
and as she lives in purdah, her old foster mother goes out in a 
Burga to collect the children. A Burga is a dress which covers 
the wearer from head to foot, with small spaces of net work over 
the eyes. We look on this school with very much satisfaction, 
and recommend it, and the Christian Infant School, to the special 
notice of English friends. The Christian teacher is the wife of 
one of our Scripture-readers. Her mother taught the orphans of 
Umritsur at the commencement of the Institution, and she herself 
was brought up in the Loodiana Orphanage. The teacher of the 
Zenana school listens daily to the Gospel from the lips of my 
Bible-woman, and we trust the seed will one day spring up. We 
have the opportunity of opening, at least, two more bazaar schools 
almost immediately." 



From Miss Guignard, of Cuttack, Orissa. 

January 26^A, 1869. — "I am just now staying with my dear 
children at Mundrapara for a few days. I sent the girls over last 
Friday, and followed them four hours after. On my arrival, some 
of the children were wandering in all directions; others had 
gathered flowers and were weaving coronets for their own and my 
adornment, while not a few were singing with great heartiness. 
On looking round, my mind was perfectly satisfied on one point — 
they had learned the use of a holiday ! Formerly, their idea of a 
holiday was to sit listlessly asleep. It used to make my heart ache 
to see the poor things without life or animation. Their quietness 
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was positively painful. All this ifl now ohanged ; they, can make 
noise enough and play heartily enough without my help, which 
was formerly indispensable. On Sunday, Mundrapara being an 
out-station, there was no opportunity for public worship, but after 
the usual morning prayers with the girls, I intimated that those 
who were desirous of assembling for their usual meeting for prayer 
and reading the Scriptures had better do so in one of the side 
roomis of the bungalow, to be qidet and free from interruption. I 
had the privilege of being present with the matron and fifteen of 
the girls. I could not but be affected by the earnestness of their 
prayers, and of the knowledge they evince of their own need as 
sinners, and of the plan of salvation. 

"Very touching, too, were the references to the loss of all 
things during the famine, as well as their expressions of thankful- 
ness for having been brought to the school, where they have not 
only been saved from physiccd death, but had learned the folly and 
wickedness of worshipping gods made of wood and stone. Yery 
correct, too, were their ideas of God the Father, Christ the Re- 
deemer, and of the Holy Spirit the Great Teacher. Also, as to the 
depravity of the human heart, and of their utter helplessness with- 
out the aid of the Holy Spirit, ^ but,' said one, with an earnestness 
I shall never forget, after enumerating their weakness and their 
wants, * Thou, Lord, hast found us, and wiQ not let us go.' At 
the close of the meeting, I could only give my salutation, and 
hasten from the room to weep tears of joy. I could but pray 
earnestly that He who had begun the good work in th^ir hearts 
would carry it on even to perfection." 



From Miss Packer. 

Pipleej CuUack, Nov. 3, 1868. — " Our minds have been lately 
cheered and encouraged with the hope that the Lord is giving us 
to see the evidence of His grace being implanted in the hearts of 
those whom we seek to instruct in His knowledge. On Saturday 
last six girls were received, and on the Sunday morning were bap- 
tized. On the Monday we had another interesting day, though of 
a somewhat different nature. Six of our girls were united in 
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marriage to six of the members of our Ghriatiaii commiuiitT. In 
the erening we had a general feast in the compound, at which the 
boys and girls, with all the members of the ChristiBn commmuty, 
were assembled. Large prepuations had been in progress for 
some dajB previons, and the real cotddng occiqoed the whole of 
the day. The wedding ceremony took place at noon ; an interval 
for congratulations and farewell chats ; at foar o'clock the ^hool- I 
master commeiioed singing in the school with scone of the boys 
and girls. Their nmnbers gradually increased, and beong joined 
by our native preachers and some friends iioxa Cattack, they 
turned out into the compound in a singing procession. G-rftdually 
the singing increased in power, being accompanied with the music 
of a small kind of cymbal ; and this continaed until the meal was 
ready, which was not until past seven o'clock. Each goest was 
provided with a piece of phintain leaf as a plate, and then the 
different viands were carried roond. It was a novel and a pleasug 
sight. There could not have been many lees than 600, and pro- 
bably qnite that number. Just as the meal was commencing the 
full moon rose, and lent Its friendly light, illuminating the puts 
that were the most distant &om the oil lamps, which had been 
placed in different directions. 

"To-day the brides have all been to see ua, and all are looking 
bright and cheery. My scholars are thus diminishing, but, if they I 
do but become good members of sociely, and tjie means of blessing < 
in their new spheres, we cannot regret th^ removal, but rather j 
rejdce in the^ settlement in what we trust will prpve to them a 
comfortable home." ' 
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A BIBUN OIBL. 

SIDON. 

Letibb fBou Misa Jacoubs. 

I HAD nob been to Sidon before I came to liye Here, and I 
do not consider it nearly so delightful in point of scenery as 
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SHemlan. An Arab poet says that tlie scenery between 
Abieb and Aleib (two villages : the former you will perhaps 
recollect is an American Missionary Station^ and the latter 
is a Drase village near the Damascas road) is finer than, in 
any other part of the country ; and I quite agree with him. 
Shemlan is between those two places. We see a few 
mountains from here, but they are not very lofty. The 
orange groves, and pomegranate and banana plantations 
are very beautifully green. I have had one ride through 
them and enjoyed it exceedingly, so that I feel sure, 
should I be spared to spend five years here, I shall get 
just as much attached to this place, even if the view is 
not so extensive and grand. Already I find myself admir- 
ing pretty little views, that I could see no beauty in when 
I first came, and I am also very fond of walking by the sea- 
shore, which we can reach without any difficulty in a few 
minutes from our house. I think I told you all parti- 
culars about the house in my last ; I like it very much, and 
it is very convenient and private for a town house. I 
cannot realize that I am in so large and important a place 
as Sidon — ^I see so little of it. The most trying part is a 
^flight of stairs to the upper court, where our schoolroom 
is exposed to all storms in winter and a scorchiiig sun in 
summer; but Mr. Eddy is going to have it covered in this 
week, for which I shall be truly thankful, as we cannot 
possibly keep dry on stormy days, and it is so bad to sit in 
damp clothing and no fire in the house ; I suffered consider- 
ably from ifc during the first storm, but have learned to take 
better care of myself since. 

We have now twelve boarders ; some of the elder ones 
have only been here the last three weeks, and we are still 
expecting another of the first class girls. They have been 
kept at home from various causes, and the people in this 
part do not appreciate education as highly as in some parts 
of the country, therefore we have to be very patient wifli 
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theiA ; this of course has been very trying, as we could not 
get into proper order before we got our pupils back. The 
first class commenced geography and arithmetic last year, 
but I have just commenced both with the second class. All 
can read well, except two, and the first class are getting on 
well with vowel reading. All the first class write well ; the 
second class indifferently. 

I have begun Scripture lessons. Old and New Testament 
alternately, with the whole of them. We have four new 
ones this year; all could read a little when they came, 
but know nothing else. They vary in ages from twelve to 
sixteen, and the two eldest may even be seventeen. We 
have neither man nor maid-servant ; the washing, cooking, 
and everything else is done by the girls ; a man gets all 
our things from the market, as it would not be proper for 
girls to do that. The object of the school is to educate the 
daughters of Protestcmts, and make them useful members of 
society. English is not taught to any, unless they choose 
to pay for it ; and it would be completely throwing away 
time, as these girls are never likely to make progress enough 
to do any good with it ; great care, also, need to be taken, 
lest they should feel themselves better than those in their 
komes. Therefore their education is quite plain, but suffi- 
cient for them to teach schools in their villages, or for those 
who marry teachers or preachers to help their husbands by 
teaching the women. I think Mr. Eddy is quite right in 
not having EngUsh taught, as the people in this part are 
very plain and homely in their manner of living, and you 
will quite understand that, according to the rules of the 
school, we could not take young children who would be 
likely to have more time, to do much good in a foreign 
language, on account of their not being able to take a 
proper share in the work. At present we have only one 
day-scholar, but hope we may have a little class after a 
time« 

L 2 
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More than half the population of this place aro Moslems, 
and all other sects are under strong priestly influence. Some 
French sisters have a large school here, and though the 
children do not learn anything worth speaking of, they have 
such power over their mothers that they dare not send them 
anywhere else ; the day-scholar we now have is the ^5^ that 
has ever applied to the missionaries for admission from 
Sidon, all the boarders are from other towns and villages, 

I should be so pleaded if you could obtain support even 
for one child only here. I hskve written for the name of the 

lady who supported H. P , the assistant teacher who 

was ti:ained in Shemlan. I should like the lady to know 
how nicely she goes on. It would be a comfort to her to 
know that she had, in the hands of God, been the means of 

so much good. H is really a great comfort to me, and 

very neat and orderly, which is a great help among these 
girls. 

THE SBLP-EIGHTEOUS ONE. 
By Miss M. L. Whately, of Cairo. 

There is something in the Moslem religion which seems to 
foster pride and self-confidence to a greater degree than 
almost any other form of false worship, for the more devout 
a Moslem is, so much the more is he wrapped up in an im- 
penetrable covering of self-righteousness. Even among the 
women, trampled down and ignorant as they are, the few 
who know the form of prayer (or rather the ejaculations 
and prostrations miscalled prayer with them) are intensely 
satisfied with themselves, and it is difficult to the greatest 
degree to persuade any one of the sinfulness of the natural 
heart. Many, indeed, will outwardly acquiesce when re- 
minded how frequently we all sin against a holy God, and 
will say, " True, we are sinners ! God is merciful ; God is 
great /^ and while they run off these titles, turning up their 
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eyes and shrugging their shoulders, it takes no great amount 
of discernment to perceive that the speakers are totally un- 
convinced of sin. 

Those, however, whether men or women, who are " well 
up ^' in the forms of their religion, will stoutly maintain that 
their fasting and prayers and pilgrimages are so good as to 
counterbalance any moral deficiencies in their conduct. 

The strongest instance of self-righteousness that I think 
ever came under my notice was that of a woman who went 
beyond this point, and actually considered herself a perfect 
being. As I noted down our conversation directly after it 
took place, you may depend on its accuracy, and I think it 
may interest you as a specimen of the sick who fancy they 
are whole, and need not the Physician of souls. We were 
making our usual yearly trip to some of the Nile villages, in 
the month of February, and had been passing a Sunday at a 
pretty spot called The Island, from being at the inundation 
season surrounded by water, although it was now a most 
decided peninsula. I cannot say our Sunday was a day of 
much repose, but we had blessed employment in reading and 
speaking to the people in two villages a short distance from 
each other, and distributing portions to both Copts and 
Mahometans. As for the women, I hardly need remind you 
that it would be useless to give them books, as none of them 
can read ; but I was well received, and permitted to read 
and converse freely with a large number of them. Having 
been here last year, we were not unknown to some of the 
peasants, and were welcomed by some with much friendli- 
ness. Others were suspicious of ^^ Christians,^' and kept 
aloof, but on the whole the reception was cordial. After a 
short rest in the middle of the day for our own service, and 
then dinner, I set out again for the nearest village (where I 
had been for, a long time in the morning), and repaired to 
the house of my oldest acquaintance. The daughter-in-law, 
who was the person I most wished to see, as paving been 
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far more deeply interested than the rest of my audience^ was 
not present ; but I found in the half open room or shed in 
the court a party of four or five men, whose field labours 
being ended for the day, were resting and spinning wools on 
small hand distaffs, while three women were engaged in 
some house-work near. In the country, I should observe, 
men and women are not kept apart as in the towns, and veil* 
ing the face is little attended to, except when total strangers 
are present. A Bedouin Arab from the tents on the outskirts 
of the village had called on business of some sort, and sat 
wrapped in his white bomous in the midst of the group. 
Presently the mistress of the place, an older woman, came in, 
and greeting me cordially, insisted on spreading her son's or 
husband's brown woollen mantle for me to sit on ; and al- 
though I would have preferred the bare ground as less dirty, 
I was, of course, obliged to accept her hospitality ; and after 
a little chatting on common topics, I asked if they would 
hear some more of the book I had been reading in the mom- 
ning (when at least forty, chiefly women, had been present). 
They assented, and I read a short portion, two or three 
other women dropping in meanwhile, and each as she entered 
squatting down in a convenient spot, with either a great 
pitcher, or a dirty baby, or both, beside her. The subject 
of sin and pardon was introduced before long, and I appealed 
to the person next me whether all the children of Adam were 
not sinners. Several voices acquiesced at once, and the 
Bedouin, who was lust opposite me, observed that no doubt 
we could find no L who was without sin. The woman of 
the house here interposed, exclaiming, « I am not a sinner I 
I never committed any sin in my whole life I " The men 
laughed, but she persisted, saying, " I am not like others. I 
pray and fast, and my heart is white, my heart is sweet. I 
have never done harm to any one nor anything wrong j " and 
she patted herself on the chest in a most complacent man- 
ner. ' But/' said I, "are you not forgetting ? Are you sure 
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that you never said any word against any neighbour or 
friend ? Ton know it is hard for us always to keep our 
tongues in order." The husbands applauded this remark by 
a low grunt of approbation. The oiier women agreed that 
it was a weak point with most^ but my friend on the left hand 
held stoutly to her own sinlessness^ and said, '' Prom the time 
I was so high/' holding her hand at the height of a child of 
three years, " I never sinned. I was always kind and good 
to everyone.*' ''Do you always do your duty to God as well 
as man ? '' I then asked. '' Do you always love and obey 
God, and never forget Him for even an hour ? '' '' 'Ne})GT ! '' 
replied she, emphatically. '' Forget God ? Why I am say- 
ing God, God, God, all the time ! '' 

It was difficult to preserve my gravity at the intense com- 
placency with which she made this confession of taking the 
holy name in vain, supposing it to be a positive merit. But 
looking very seriously at her, I asked if she really could 
think God was pleased at our repeating His name without 
thought and only as a vain word ; and after vainly trying to 
show her the mistake, I said we would just read a story that 
would exactly suit her. While opening my book, and while 
her flow of self-praise was still going on, a very old man 
(who I beHeve was her father-in-law), sitting behind her, 
pulled my sleeve and looked significantly at me, saying, 
'' Listen to me, and I will tell you what she does sometimes ;" 
and he was commencing a history evidently respecting some 
errors of the tongue into which she was apt to fall, when she 
interrupted him, looking greatly annoyed, and put her hand 
on his mouth, telling him '' not to talk foolishly.'' The party 
all smiled. One would not wonder really, but I had now found 
the story of the Pharisee and publican, and began to read it. 
AU Ustened with interest, and when I had finished, something 
like conviction appeared on the face of the self-righteous 
woman, while all the others declared that the publican's 
prayer was ''very good; nothing better." 
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Sunset was now passed^ and I saw the brief Eastern 
twilight had set in, and would be quickly followed by dark- 
ness, so I rose, in spite of entreaties to remain, and taking 
leave of my poor friends, returned to the boat, accompanied 
by several women, among them the poor female Pharisee 
herself, who parted cordially &om me, and as I held her hand 
for a moment I said, ^^ If God spare me to come again next 
year, I hope you will have learned that you are a sinner like 
me and like all of us, and that the Messiah, our Lord Jesus, 
is the Saviour who died for us, to take away our sins and 
bring us to God/^ 



REVIEW. 

Six Months in India. — By Mary Caepenter. Two vols. 
Longman, Oreen ^ Co. 

{Continued from page 88.) 

When Miss Carpenter again visited Madras, on her return 
from Calcutta, she tells us : — 

*' My first anxiety was to learn what progress had been made 
in preparing a memorial to Government praying for a normal 
school, as had been proposed. Some of the leading native 
gentlemen had called a public meeting on the subject ; but 
considerable discussion had arisen, through the apprehension felt 
by some, that this was a covert attempt to force the English 
language into their girls' schools, and the meeting was dissolved 
without coming to any resolution. . . . The fear entertained 
by these and other natives, not of the progressive party, appears 
to be, lest the introduction of the English language into their 
girls' schools should lead the way to a change in their reHgion 
and customs which they do not desire." (i. 277.) 

We have already seen what Miss Carpenter^s views are 
as to ^^ obtruding " — as she terms it — our religion on the 
people of Hindostan, and can understand that she had 
no scruple or difficulty in quieting the alarms of her Indian 
acquaintances, and convincing them that from plans of hers, 
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at least, they liad no ^^ cause to dread interference which 
they do not desire/^ The memorial praying '^that a 
normal school may be established for the training ot 
respectable female teachers/' was presented to Lord Napier, 
the Governor of Madras (i. 278); a similar one having been 
already laid before the Government of Bengal (i. 213); 
and others from the inhabitants of Ahmedabad and Bombay 
were subsequently presented to the Bombay Government, 
(ii. 1 1-40.) These were afterwards followed up by memorials 
from natives of India, resident in London, addressed to the 
Secretary of State for India. Miss Carpenter, too, after 
her return to England, addressed a letter to the same right 
honourable gentleman, detailing in more full development 
the scheme she had already laid before the Viceroy, Sir 
John Lawrence, at Calcutta. 

The following is the pith and substance of her plan, as 
thus stated, for the establishment of a female normal school 
in each of the presidency towns, and more especially, as a 
commencement, in Bombay. — 

1. Such school to be under the direction of a lady super- 
intendent from England, and an English certificated teacher as 
training mistress. A house to be procured for their residence, 
with about a dozen Christian students. Non-Christian native 
students to be boarded separately. 

2. The Christian students will be ladies direct from England ; 
well-educated yonng women of European parentage bom in 
India, the daughters of officials, or pupils from the orphan schools; 
also those of Eurasian or mixed descent. "All EngHsh students 
must learn the vernacular, and all native students English." 
As to these last, we are told that "there is a certainty that 
native students, in some parts of India, would at once apply for 
admission. . . . Several of the Brahmica ladies of Calcutta 
are most desirous of such an opening for improvement, and 
Brahmo gentlemen have repeatedly assured me that they knew 
of many now greatly disappointed at the delay of their wishes. 
In Madras, gentlemen of distinction assured me that such an 
opportunity of training to obtain a livelihood would be gladly 
accepted by widows of excellent character. In Bombay, for 
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some time, young Parsee ladies have been encouraged to qualify 
themselves as assistants in the schools, and many are anxionsly 
desiring the establishment of the normal school." (ii. 163, 164.) 

3. The non-interference feature of the plan is thus stated : "The 
adoption of the Government principle of non-interference "with 
religion or social customs is essential to the snccess of any effort 
to introduce an improved system of female education, which is 
now so much desired by the enlightened portion of the native 
community." (i. 278.) "It will, of course, be clearly understood 
that in these proposed institutions the Government principle of 
non-interference in religious matters is to be strictly adhered 
to. While the personal reUgious liberty of every inmate of the 
institution is to be respected, no one, while in it, is to attempt 
any religious proselytism." (ii. 144.) This same principle is 
expected to be carried out by the trained teachers in the schools 
hereafter placed under their charge. " Gladly would they (the 
natives) employ European or Eurasian mistresses trained on the 
Government system, to whom they would not have any of the 
objections which might attach in their minds to these other 
students," i,e. those " trained in the Church of England N'ormal 
School at Calcutta," and the " Byraginees of the Dacca Normal 
School." (ii. 163.) 

4. For the reason above stated, and also for securing pro- 
tection and permanence, it is strongly insisted on that these 
institutions should be founded by, and carried on under the 
sanction and direction of, the Government. 

"Effectively to carry out the object intended, the institution 
must receive the protection and support of Government. . . . 
It is under the protection of the British Government only, that 
English-women not under the guidance of their friends, and 
unconnected with missionaries, ought to expose themselves to 
the diflBculties and dangers they would have to encounter." (ii. 
157.) " It is necessary that this school should be a Government 
institution, not only to give the necessary feeling of permanence, 
but as a guarantee to the natives that it is not a proselytizing 
institution. It must be an essential condition that no one while 
in the institution should, under any circumstajices, be allowed in 
religious interference of any.hmdy (i. 123.) 

The lady superintendent is to be "in all respects responsible 
for the due carrying out of the intentions of Government, to 
which only she will be responsible." (ii. 160.) 

6. But further, the Government is expected to defray the whole 
expense of founding and carrying on these institutions. This 
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expense is approximately calculated at 1000 rupees a month, or 
£1,200 per annum, exclusive of rent. 

" The passage out of the superintendent and training mistress 
would be paid by Government. At the commencement of the in- 
stitution, it might be advisable to send out also some students,, 
whose education and position would enable them to become teachers 
without long training." (ii. 161.) 

And when they have gone through their training, it is sug- 
gested : — " that a guarantee should be given by Government for 
suitable salaries to accredited female teachers in native schools." 
(ii. 159.) 

Such, somewhat abridged, is the plan detailed by Miss 
Carpenter, and submitted by her to the heads of the Indian 
Government. She did not find them prepared to give full 
acquiescence to her proposals, nor were they ready to assume 
the responsibility she desired to throw upon their shoulders. 
They were willing, however, to go as far as possible in their 
proffer of the kind and degree of assistance given to educa- 
tional establishments in India, under the present system of 
*' Grants in Aid.^* A circular from ^^the Secretary to the 
Government of India,'' dated " Simla, July 20th, 1867,'' 
addressed apparently to the local authorities throughout 
the country in reference to Miss Carpenter's memorial, con- 
tains the following promise : — 

" As regards the establishment of female normal schools, I am 
authorized to state that whenever any earnest and genuine effort 
is made by the local community, the Government of India will be 
prepared to co-operate, by a liberal interpretation of the * Grant in 
Aid' rules, and by assistance in procuring teachers from England, 
and by guaranteeing to them a continuance of their salaries and 
emoluments for a certain stated period, subject to such reasonable 
conditions as may be determined upon." (ii. 155.) 

Miss Carpenter tells us that, — 

" A scheme drawn out by Sir A. Grant, for the establishment of 
a normal training school, was forwarded from Bombay Castle to 
the Government of India. In reply, the Government of India 
sanctions half the outlay for five years, the natives taking the other 
half." (ii. 156.) 
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In a printed appeal signed by Miss Carpenter, and dated 
Bristol, June 26th, 1868, we have this further information, — 

" In answer to the memorials from Bombay and Ahmedabad, a 
grant of 15,520 rupees per annum for five years, was sanctioned by 
the Government of India, and approved by the Secretary of State, 
on the understanding that an equal amount be provided by the 
native community. The recent commercial crisis in Bombay 
renders this, however, impossible. A female normal training 
school wiU not, therefore, be at present commenced under the 
auspices of Government. Under these circumstances ... I pur- 
pose to go out early in October to commence a normal school on 
the same principles and system which I laid before the Govern- 
ment, but with voluntary agency, and on such scale only as my 
resources wiU permit." 

A few weeks later, at the Social Science Meeting in Bir- 
mingham, Miss Carpenter delivered an address on this subject, 
in which, as reported in a local paper, she thus stated the 
Government oflfer: — "Government has granted £1,200 a year 
to each of the Presidency capitals, for the purpose of com- 
mencing an experimental normal female school.'^ After 
announcing her proposed return to India, she continued, — 

" It was her intention to commence a school at Ahmedabad : 
she should take two ladies with her, and every requisite for a com- 
fortable English home. Having taken a house, she would show 
the natives the manner in which they lived in England ; and having 
established the school, teachers would be trained for her work at 
it. She hoped by this means to remove a great bar to the educa^ 
tion of the females in India. By the aid of kind friends, she had 
received sufficient, added to her own, to commence the experiment, 
but not sufficient to carry it on any length of time." 

In accordance with this announcement. Miss Carpenter 
left England in October, arrived safely at her destination, 
and we learn from the public journals, ^'is carrying on briskly 
the scheme for the advancement of which she has a second 
time gone to India.'' 

Our readers will have noticed, in the last extracts we have 
given. Miss Carpenter's repeated reference to the " Govern- 
ment principle of non-interference," and her belief that the 
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adoption and support of the normal school by Government, 
would necessarily, and in itself, ensure such a system being- 
carried out, — e. g. '^ It is necessary that this school should 
be a Government institution • , • as a guarantee to the 
natives that it is not a proselytizing institution/' A few 
remarks on this subject, as to the past and present position 
taken up by Government, may not be out of place. 

When India first came under British rule, it is well known 
that not only was every attempt to begin missionary work 
discountenanced and decried, but even improvements un- 
connected with religion were little thought of or attempted. 

" It was not till the administration of Lord Hastings " (some 
fifty years ago) " that the great influence of the English Govern- 
ment was thrown into the scale of civilization and secular enlighten- 
ment. Under the auspices of Lord Hastings, the Hindoo College, 
the Book Society, and the Calcutta School Society, sprang into 
existence. ^To the first of these, the deists of Bengal owe a great 
deal of good or evil. The object of its founders was to provide 
the youth of India with a first class education in oriental and 
also European literature, with an absolute exclusion of the Bible 
and Christian teaching. They thought by this means to preserve 
the old system, and to incorporate into it the advantages of the 
new." (Tinling's "Evangelist's Tour," part ii., 5.) 

From that time the movement has spread over the land. 
Educational institutions under the fostering wing of Govern- 
ment have multiplied. 

From the statistical tables given by Dr. Mullens in a work 
published in 1863, we learn that 'in the year 1860-61, there 
were throughout India (excluding Ceylon and Burmah) 
3,274 Government schools, containing 124,758 boys; also 
10,283 schools aided and inspected, containing 189,639 
boys. Normal schools for males have also been established 
in all the Presidencies, by the Directors of Government Edu- 
cation. Dr. Mullens mentions 18 as in existence when he 
wrote.* There has been a vast increase in these numbers 

p I ■ 

* " Brief Review of Ten Years' Missionary Labour in India, between 
1852 and 1861," by Joseph Mullens, D.D. J. Nisbet Sf Go. (pp, 138- 
140.) 
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during the few years that have elapsed since these tables 
were compiled. The official reports for the year 1866 show^ 
according to Miss Carpenter (ii. 117, 118.), that in the three 
Presidencies (excluding the North-west Provinces and the 
Pnnjaub, which she does not mention) the number of schools 
and scholars is nearly three times that giyen by Dr. Mullens 
for the same territory. And Mr. Storrow, writing in Janu- 
ary, 1868, and speaking of the whole of India, says that 
there are nearly 400,000 pupils in purely G-ovemment schools 
and colleges, and about 160,000 more in those aided by 
Government, exclusive of mission schools. (Introduction to 
*' Dawn of Light.'') 

Of girls' schools supported or aided by Government in 
1860-61, Dr. Mullens reported only 77, containing 2,545 
scholars. In these, too, there has been a rapid increase in 
recent years. Miss Carpenter says that there are in Bengal 
alone about 200 girls' schools and two female normal 
schools, receiving Government aid (ii. 146-149). Mr. 
Storrow tells us that in Bengal, the North-west Provinces, and 
the Punjaub, there are nearly 36,000 girls taught in schools 
more or less aided by Government. (^^Dawn of Light.") 
And Dr. Herdman of Melrose, formerly of Calcutta, speaking 
in June, 1868, tisks : — 

" What think you of the fact, officially published, that in the 
North-west Provinces are now 500 schools for girls, all elementary 
it is true, 100 of which were begun in 1865-66 ; and 80 private 
schools?"* 

But contemporaneously with this movement, another of 
great importance was going on, thus traced by Dr. Mullens : — 

'' From the commencement of the century, India attracted the 
eyes of Christian men, and in spite of restrictions, a few interlopers 
managed to receive a settlement in which they were undisturbed. 
. . . From the period of the new charter of 1813, which 
opened the door widely, the missionary efforts of all the chief 



* " News of Female Missions in connection with the Church of 
Scotland,? Jnly 1868. 
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societies grew vigorous and decided. . . . Before the next 
charter was granted in 1833, ten of the principal missionary 
societies had adopted India as a field of continnous labour, and 
150 missionaries were at work. Both in North and South Lidia; 
the importance of schools, as a missionary agency, was beginning 
to be perceived. . . . Within the next twenty years, and 
before the mutiny broke out, the number of missionaries was 
trebled. The ten societies had become twenty-two, the chief 
stations were more than 300 in number. ... It was during 
this period that the English mission schools in the great towns, 
sprang into eidstence, and began to form a prominent feature of 
Christian usefulness. ... As soon as the English schools were 
tried, they were found at once to supply a great want, and to exercise 
a powerful influence. Boys were seen speedily to acquire a con- 
tempt for idolatry, for temples, and for legends, which long 
labours had with difficulty produced in grown men. What 
wonder then that, in spite of warm controversies, the English 
mission schools have multiplied, and have tended to feed and 
strengthen the three Indian Universities?" ("London and 
Calcutta," pp. 131-134) 

In Dr. Mullens' tables, the number of mission boys' schools 
(for India, excluding Ceylon and Burmah) is stated to be 
1,608, with 60,662 scholars ; girls' schools 370, with 16,000 
scholars. ('^ Brief Review," pp. 138-152.) The increase in 
these schools during the last seven years has kept pace with 
the general movement. Mr. Storrow reckons about 80,000 
pnpils in mission schools aided by Government, and about 
80,000 more in those where aid is not received.* Of girls, 

* In addition to the Government schools and the mission schools, 
Dr. Mullens says, that about 9000 more boys may be receiving an 
Anglo-vernacular education in the numerous native schools of the 
great towns ; and that in the common village schools throughout the 
country, ** there are some 650,000 boys more, receiving the poor and 
almost worthless elements of knowledge, which these indigenous 
schools, taught by ignorant, untrained masters, have been accustomed 
to give." (" Brief Eeview," p. 139.) Mr. Storrow says, " It is diffi- 
cult, with any degree of accuracy, to estimate the numbers who 
frequent purely native schools or patshalas. The instruction given 
in them is usually of the most mea^e kind, and they cannot contain 
a million scholars who are receivmg any education worthy of the 
name." (" Dawn of Light.") 

With a view chiefly to the benefit of this class of schools, and " as a 
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there are above 9,000, in schools connected with our society 
alone. 

It will be noticed that every renewal and enlargement of 
the charter proved a fresh starting point in this progress — 
each time there was a spring forward, new facilities granted, 
more doors opened. Even the appalling catastrophe of the 
mutiny, which threatened to destroy all that had been 
gained, was, in the providence of God, overruled to bring 
about far more as the immediate result than many years of 
unbroken peace might have accomplished. 

" History will show how the calamities which threatened io 
ruin English usefulness in India, became the starting point of a 
stream of blessing which will gladden the Empire and give pros- 
perity to its nations for many generations to come. . . . Tie 
immediate result of the restoration of order was the removal of 
the East India Company from their position of honour as 
governors of India. On the 1st of November, 1858, with the 



memorial of the mutiny," the " Chpistian Yernacular Education So- 
ciety " was formed in 1868. Its report for 1868, and an interesting review 
of its " first ten years' operations," entitled " The Masses of India," are 
now before us, and from them we gather the following brief notices :— 
The first object of the Society is to "regenerate the indigenous heathen 
schools." This is done by inducing the native masters, in "a selected 
circle of schools," to "open their schools, for inspection and examination, 
to the native Christian teachers" employed by the Society, "or to any 
missionary or gentleman acting as superintendent," and also " to use 
the Society's school books." A small capitation fee is ofiered on these 
conditions. "At the present time there are fourteen circles under the 
management of the Society. These comprise 90 schools, and a total 
of about 4,000 pupils." Another object is the improvement of native 
teachers employed in missionary schools, by rewarding those who pass 
a satisfactory examination. Among those who have done so, "five 
female teachers acquitted themselves very creditably." The Society 
has established four normal schools, from which " upwards of 100 
students have been sent forth to the mission field, trained in the art 
of teaching, and 130 remain in these institutions, preparing for similar 
work." We earnestly hope the committee may soon see their way to 
the establishment of similar training schools for female teachers. 
Meanwhile, among their valuable publications, are some books prepared 
" specially for use in girls' schools and zenanas," which are largely 
" used by the ladies engaged in zenana teaching." 
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consent of Parliament and the approval of tlie nation, the Queen 
assumed the direct government of all the Presidencies of India. 
In words of gentleness, she proclaimed full amnesty for all the 
lighter offences of rebellion to those who at once submitted ; and 
if the avowal of her own faith in Christianity, and in ' the conso- 
lations of religion,' was somewhat indefinite and weak, not so were 
the assurances of her earnest desire to secure justice for all her 
subjects, and allow none to suffer disabilities in consequence of 
position, race, or creed. That proclamation inaugurated a system of 
great measures, which have given an entirely new spirit and tone 
to the operations of the Government, have broken down the exclu- 
siveness of the governing classes, have conciliated the affections 
of the native population, and largely secured the confidence and 
00-operation of Europeans. "•(" Brief Review,*' Mullens, pp. 7-9.) 

(To he continued.) 



MRS. WATSON^S NATIVE FEMALE TRAINING 
SCHOOL, SHEMLAN, MOUNT LEBANON. 

From Miss Hicks. 

I FEEL quite satisfied with those at present with us. They 
are a nice set of girls, well behaved, and apparently truth- 
fid, which is a rare thing in this part of the world. The 
two monitors, Elsoon and Lucya, as well as the elder girls 
of the first class, seem to be striving to serve their Saviour ; 
of late I have often found them in private prayer, and they 
appear much interested in their religious duties. The 
others are young, and are what most girls of their age are : 
they are obedient and attentive to their duties. 

In regard to the day-school, we have at present from 
twenty-five to thirty; there were all the summer from 
forty to fifty, but the Maronite priest has again forbidden 
the children to attend the school; and last week he 
9<5tually sent, desiring the children belonging to some 
people in our employ to leave the schoolroom immediately. 
I said that they should not, and that if the parents chose 
to obey the priest before me, they might serve thp priest 

M 
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entirely, and that I would employ people from another 
village. Then the priest desired the owner of the oven not 
to bake our bread, at which I replied, '^Very well, we 
wiU send it to Kat or Terab,^^ and appeared perfectly 
indiflferent to these threats. In the course of the next day 
the owner of the oven sent to apologize for what the priest 
had said, and told our man that he was ready to do whatever 
the sit (lady) wished, and since then we have not been 
annoyed by them; but only the children that I insisted 
should come attend the school from this village, with the 
exception of two Druses (the only family of that sect now 
here) ; all the others are from Tuersoob, and these have 
been most regular in their attendance since we opened the 
day-school. 

HOME PROCEEDINGS. 

North London Auxiliaey. — ^A public meeting on behalf 
of this Auxiliary, was held in the Concert Hall, Store Street, 
on Friday evening, April 30th. The chair was taken by 
Col. Tudor Lavie, and the meeting was addressed by the 
Rev. J. B. Heard, M.A., of the Religious Tract Society; 
Rev. B. W. Dibdin, M.A., Incumbent of West Street 
Chapel; Rev. W. Muirhead, from Shanghai; Rev. J. Bild- 
erbeck, late of Madras. The proceedings were opened with 
prayer by the Rev. B. W. Dibdin. 

Bath Auxiliary. — The annual meeting of this Auxiliary 
took place on March 11th, in the Assembly Rooms, T. F. 
W. Walker, Esq., in the chair. The Rev. F. C. J. Moran, 
B.A., attended as a deputation from the parent society. 

Weston-super-Mare Auxiliary. — ^A i:awing-room meet- 
ing of this Auxiliary took place on May 7th ; the Rev. W. 
Scott Moncrieff, Vicar of West Exe, Tiverton, attending as 
a deputation from the parent society. 

Dublin Auxiliary. — We are happy to announce the 
formation of a new association, St. Matthias', in connection 
with this Auxiliary. President, Mrs. Daunt; Treasurer, 
Miss E. Lloyd ; Secretary, Miss Daunt. 



THE LATE MISS ALDERSET OF NINGPO. 

[We have been favoured by the Rev. W. Mnirhead of Shang- 
hai with the following sketch of the, work of Miss Aldersej 
in China. Her name is familiar to many of our readers ; 
and it may add to the interest of this view of her labours if 
we premise that in early life she had felt an earnest desire 
to labour amongst the heathen in China; and while prevented 
by family duties from fulfilling her cherished wish, she car- 
ried on a true missionary work in destitute parts of London, 
and sedulously pursued the study of Chinese, receiving her 
first instruction from Dr. Moris on, whose earnest represent- 
ations had first impressed her with the claims of that vast 

* Kuidl; lent b; the Editor of The Miiiionary Neics. , , 
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empire. She was one of the first to hail the formation of 
the Society for promoting Female Education in the East, 
and was a member of its Committee nntil she was permitted 
to fulfil her intention of consecrating herself and her pro- 
perty to the spread of the gospel in China.] 

The name of Miss Aldersey, as a missionary labourer in 
the East, is suggestive of many pleasing and interesting 
recollections. It is esteemed and honoured by those who 
are acquainted with her history in that part of the world, 
where she prosecuted her Christian work with much zeal 
and devotedness for a number of years. 

The first field she chose for her labours was at Sourabaya, 
in Java, and she arrived there in 1837. She had diflSculties 
of no ordinary kind to contend with, but she succeeded 
greatly in overcoming them by her prudence, kindness, and 
ability. She seems to have prepared herself in various ways 
for being useful to those around her, and she was soon 
called to show the advantage of having done so. One of the 
principal men of the place had been suffering from dropsy, 
which was not amenable to native treatment. He came 
under the skilful hands of Miss Aldersey, who effected a 
cure, and so gained an influence among the people, which 
was of much service in her work. She opened a school of 
girls, who became very attached to her, and when she re- 
solved to leave the island for China, on the occasion of its 
opening in 1843, the love and affection which they had 
entertained for her was wonderfully shown in the case of two 
of them. Shortly after her departure there, two girls were 
determined to follow her, and they arranged to quit their 
homes under cover of night. One, who was the most pleas- 
ing of them, assumed the name of '' the young lady,'' while 
the other performed the office of her servant, or attendant, 
and in this way they reached the northern portion of the 
island, from which they embarked for the city of Ningpo, 
where their dear teacher had gone, and where she received 
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them^ no doubt, with no small degree of surprise- These 
girls remained with her for several years, and were afterwards 
married to two Chinese Christians. 

Miss Aldersey, on reaching Ningpo, appears to have at- 
tained the long-cherished object of her life. In earlier days 
site was hindered carrying out her wishes of devoting her- 
self to female education in the East, but now she was in her 
chosen sphere, and she commenced the work with all her 
characteristic zeal and ardour. Having made arrangementa 
to open a school, she gathered a number of girls around her, 
whose education she superintended, both in secular and 
religious things, and in a manner that reflected upon her 
the highest credit. The affairs of the school were conducted 
with the utmost regularity and order ; and during the many 
years that she laboured there, the influence that she exerted 
was of the happiest kind. As the children grew up to years 
of maturity under her fostering and Christian care, she had 
often the satisfaction of seeing them giving themselves to 
the Saviour, having been rescued from all the evils and 
errors incident to a life of heathenism, in which they had 
been brought up at home. Their parents and friends, too 
were, in not a few instances, led to know the truth as it is in 
Jesus, by coming in contact with the school ; while they 
could not fail to admire the advantages secured to their 
children by the able and excellent management of the foreign 
lady. Her name became widely celebrated, both from the 
fact of her having been among the first European residents 
in the city of Ningpo, and from the influence she exerted in 
connection with the school. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that she was enabled 
to prosecute her work without prejudice or opposition. In 
some cases, much trouble arose from her endeavours to turn 
the minds and hearts of her scholars in the direction of 
Christianity, and from the success which happily attended 
them. Some of the children had been either betrothed in 

N 2 
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early Kfe, or engaged to be married by the arrangemeiit of 
their parents. According to the Chinese customs, certain 
acts of idolatry and superstition obtain very strongly on 
such occasions ; and the steadfastness of the female converts 
in the profession of their Christian faith naturally produced 
discord and dissatisfaction. Others were married to Chris- 
tian husbands, and were placed in circumstances where they 
could show the beneficent influence of their esteemed teach- 
er^s instruction. 

One cannot say anything of our lamented friend without 
remarking on her indomitable energy and active habits. 
She was an early riser, and at three or four o^clock in the 
morning she was accustomed to take long walks, chiefly 
round the walls of the city. The Chinese could not under- 
stand this kind of thing, and they tried to account for it in 
all manner of ways. They thought that she went out thus 
early to hold intercourse with the evil spirit of the night, 
and it was for the purpose of mischief in connection with 
the girls of her school. The strangest stories were circu- 
lated by the people to the prejudice of the school : that she 
killed the children and drank their blood: that it was for this 
object they were gathered together under her roof; and that 
when dolls are given as presents, they were representations 
of evil spirits that would exert a malicious influence upon 
them. These are stories to be expected at the hands of an 
ignorant and superstitious people; and though too ridiculous 
to be thought of in our view, yet they were not unlikely to 
be credited by many who were accustomed to speak of us as 
barbarians and devils. 

The labours and usefulness of Miss Aldersey were not 
confined to the school which she had established. In con- 
cert with some of her elder girls and several female assist- 
ants, she visited the surrounding neighbourhood, and sought 
to bring the gospel among the women at Ningpo. She 
joined in eflfbrts with the Episcopalian and Presbyterian 
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znissionaries in their various operations, and was regarded 
by one and all of them with the greatest esteem and respect. 
She was ready to identify herself with every good work, and 
whoever became acquainted with her was led to testify to 
her exemplary character, her eminent piety, her intense 
earnestness, and her unceasing activity in the cause which 
she had espoused. 

The time came when it seemed necessary for her to leave 
China, and this was only at the caU of duty. She had made 
a deep impression in the circle in which she had nioved for 
many years. Her departure could not take place without 
much sadness and sorrow in the minds of those to whom she 
had endeared herself, and who had been long accustomed to 
regard her with sincere and warmest admiration. Age was 
indeed bringing along with it attendant feebleness, and it 
was impossible for her to go about her work with her former 
strength and energy. Still her removal was keenly felt by 
her friends in China, as it was a breaking up of long-estab- 
lished and deeply cherished associations. She left, having 
laboured nobly and well in the service of h^r Master, and 
having accomplished much in the way of holy, devoted ex- 
ample and of great Christian usefulness. She left with 
the esteem and love of all who knew her, followed by their 
earnest prayers that the remainder of her days might be 
spent in peace, till she entered into the joy of her Lord. 

It has afforded great satisfaction to the writer to know 
that Miss Aldersey, during the early part of her sojourn in 
Australia, was able to do good service in various ways. She 
astonished many there no less than she did many in China. 
Her pastor wrote to a missionary friend, on several occasions, 
of her surprising activity in different works of benevolence. 
She carried her warm, aggressive spirit across the southern 
sea, as she had brought it from her native land, unchilled, 
nnweakened, by the withering and blighting influences of a 
long stay in the land of Confucius, She did what she 
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could, as God gave her opportunity; and everywhere sougHt 
to inspire the minds of others with a piety, a love, a zeal, a 
devotedness similar to her own. She bore her last illness 
with Christian patience and serenity, and her closing hours 
were marked by the confidence and peace in Jesus which 
her previous life had warranted us to expect. She has at 
length entered into rest, and freed from the toils and trials 
of earth, she is now engaged in higher and holier service 
above. For her '' to live '' was '' Christ,'' and '' to die '' 
'' gain,'' 



CAIRO VISITS. 

By Miss E. J. Whately. 

Perhaps it may interest your readers to have a little account 
of visits given and received while I was in Cairo. 

After a morning in the school, soon after my arrival, I 
found on my return a very pretty young woman, seated with 
Mrs. Shakoor. This was Hanne, the former head teacher (a 
Coptic girl), who, to my sister's great trouble, for she was 
her right hand in the school, had left to be married about 
two months ago, at the advanced age of seventeen or eighteen 
(much later than is usual here) . 

In general, the custom was to compel respectable Coptic 
brides to maintain entire seclusion for a whole year in the 
husband's house after marriage : now, " Young Egypt " is 
sometimes allowed to break this rule and open the prison 
doors at the end of four or five months ; but by a great stretch 
of complaisance, the conclave of female relatives, mother-in 
law, aunts, etc., who rule the poor bride with a rod of iron, 
had vouchsafed to allow Hanne to take further advantage of 
this dangerous innovation, and visit her old friends at the 
end of two months after marriage. She was greatly delighted 
to come, and showed ^is her bridal attire, which she had put 
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on for the occasion, with some pardonable complacency. 
Her yelek (or vest and skirt, with full trousers, the long ends 
of the skirt tucked into the back to make it fuller), was of 
brilliant crimson and gold brocade : the loose outer vest, 
without sleeves (all that is seen under the black cloak out of 
doors), was of yellow silk. Her head was tightly bound with 
a fillet of real pearls, over which her white transparent veil 
Tvas adjusted. Under this hung down her long, jet black hair 
in elaborate plaits. She had diamond earrings, and the 
slender throat and arms were loaded, the one with necklaces 
of gold coins, coral, and pearls intermixed with brilliants ; 
the other with gold and silver bracelets, and several diamond 
rings glittered on her hands. All this, to European eyes, 
would give the idea of vast wealth ; but her father has been 
cook in a European family for many years, and her husband, 
though in a higher line of life, is still but a government 
clerk with moderate pay. All her family could muster had 
probably been spent on this finery, and little enough left for 
providing comforts in clothing or furniture. 

Our young visitor had very pretty features in the Egyptian 
sphinx style, and a lively attractive expression and manner. 
She was very friendly, volunteered to praise my plain grey 
dress as '' very nice and sweet,^' and insisted on trying her 
rings on my finger. She staid to our luncheon, but would 
take nothing except a small cup of coffee, as it was a fast 
day. Mrs. Shakoor and I wanted her to join us in a walk ; 
but she said she dared not ; she expected to be well scolded 
for having stayed so long. 

A few weeks afterwards, Mrs. Shakoor and I paid a visit to 
our bride. She was in her own sitting room, a dingy looking 
shaded room at the back of the house, with no particle of 
furniture except a divan round it, covered with handsome and 
apparently costly red brocade, contrasting curiously with the 
uncarpeted stone floor, only covered with some pieces of 
matting. On this floor lay a heap of flat Arab loaves, which 
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our hostess had been making. She was very plainly attired 
in her *^ working dress ; '' no brocade or jewels \ but her eyes 
were as black and her smile as bright when she welcomed 
us in and told us how sorry she was that illness had pre- 
vented her attending my sister's usual Sunday class. 

After sitting a little time with her, we went on to the house 
of another Coptic acquaintance, a member also of my sister's 
Sunday class. Gazelle by name, a young married woman who, 
after seven years, had at last been rejoiced by becoming 
mother of a baby girl, of whom she was as proud as if it 
had equalled one of the far-famed beauties of Arabian 
Nights' memory, instead of being one of the ugliest little 
beings one could see on a spring morning. Gazelle herself, 
though not possessed of regular features, was a pleasing, 
cheerful-looking creature, with a face which its good expres- 
sion made really attractive. She was also in very complete 
dishabille, — plain cotton vest and trousers, bare feet, and the 
head and neck only covered by her white muslin veil, which 
was however very modestly folded around her. Anegress slave 
— ^for Gazelle was well-to-do, and all who are not in the lowest 
state of poverty keep a slave — ^brought in the much-prized 
baby, a sickly-looking little creature of ten months, wrapped 
in a striped woollen hood, for warmth (it was a really cold 
morning), and with tinkling anklets on the tiny brown feet. 
The poor mother had tried to beautify her treasure with sun- 
dry ornaments ; soap and water would have done more to 
make it presentable, and Gazelle, to do her justice, would 
not have withheld either had she dared to use them. She 
had learned something of civilized ways, and being docile 
and intelligent, had really made a desperate attempt to make 
a stand against the old ways, and to bring up her baby to 
be clean. She actually did wash her perseveringly for a 
time ; but alas ! there was a mother, a mother-in-law, and 
Bundry old aunts^ all staunch adherents of the ancient re- 
gime, and they soon discovered her degenerate practices, 
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and came down upon her in a body. What did she mean by 
trying to be wiser than her fathers before her ? Did she 
wish to injure her child by so deadly a practice ? Was it not 
well known that nothing was so dangerous to babies as soap 
and water ? Well, they supposed she hated it and wished 
to murder it ? Poor Gazelle tried to carry on the forbidden 
practice in secret ; but her tormentors found her out, and 
worried and reproached her till at last she was fairly com- 
pelled to succumb. " For/' as she said to Mrs. Shakoor, " if 
my baby died, they would say it was I who killed it.'* These 
old women added to their other arguments against ablutions, 
that they were also superfluous, as the Virgin Mary herself 
came down from heaven eveiy morning to wash all the 
Christian children's faces ! If she does, we can only say 
she makes a very indiflFerent nursemaid ; for certainly more 
grimy faces than these poor little creatures could not be seen: 
and our young friend'« baby, truth to say, was no better than 
the rest. Still it was interesting to see the efforts this poor 
young thing had made to stem the tide of prejudice. I 
have since learned that she has made a little progress in this 
point, and succeeded in keeping her babe cleaner. It shows 
that the school teaching, even so far, has done good ; and in 
another generation, when the young mothers become mothers- 
in-law of married daughters-in-law, the working may really 
become far more apparent, since at present a young married 
woman is in no sense the mistress of her husband's home, 
his elder female relatives reigning with an absolute rule. 



EBYIEW. 

Six Months in India, — ^By Maey Carpenter. Two vols. 
Longmaiij Green 8f Go. 

{Contmued from page 145.) 
The three universities of Calcutta^ Madras, and Bombay, 
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referred to by Dr. Mullens in one of the passages last quoted^ 
were commenced, he tells us, in 1857, "in accordance with 
the Education Despatch of 1854.'' 

"In all these Presidencies, several missionaries engaged in 
edacation were placed as Fellows on the Senate, as representa- 
tives of the institations they instructed, and of the share con- 
tributed by missionary societies towards the education of the 
people at large. . . . The three Indian nniversities have been 
constituted examining boards, to test the education and know-^ 
ledge of those trained in the country, and to confer upon thenk 
degrees." 

After enumerating the diflferent branches of literature, 
science, etc., in which candidates for degrees are examined, 
he adds that in that of the '' moral sciences,'' — 

"Pive subjects are fixed, of which natural theology is one, 
and among a small i*ange of subjects given for the sixth, a Chris- 
tian student is able, if he likes, to select Christian evidences, as 
contained in * Butler's Analogy ' and * Paley's Evidences.* In 
Bengal, the presence of missionaries on the senate, with that of 
the Bishop and Archdeacon of the diocese, has done much to keep 
the university as the property of all the edacators of the Presi- 
dency, and to prevent its becoming simply the instmment and 
exponent of the Government system of edacation. The influence 
of the university on education generally, has been most excellent. 
. . . The works published by the Senate have become the 
great guides and standards of Anglo- vernacular education in all 
schools, even those taught by natives themselves, and are produc- 
ing an excellent effect. Missionary institutions and schools, while 
accepting these books on certain points, of course superadd di- 
rectly Christian instruction, and give a Christian tone to all 
branches of knowledge they take up. . • . For these success- 
ful efforts to make the regulations of the university both favour- 
able to missionary schools, and beneficial to education throughout 
the Presidency, much is owing to the laborious zeal of the Bishop 
of Calcutta, and Dr. Duff." (" Brief Review," pp. 135, 136.) 

The last is a name which will awaken a responsive thrill 
in every bosom alive to the true welfare of India. "We all 
know how he who bears it has laboured for the cause of 
education there. We cannot count the number of her sons 
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-who, now and in generations to come, may bless the day 
when he set his foot upon her shores. Dr. Macleod^s opinion 
is that — 



" Among the many blessings conferred by Dr. Duff, and 
through his personal influence, on missions, few' deserve more 
the recognition and thanks of. the Church than his having aided 
so powerfully to mould the Government scheme as to extend its 
benefits to mission schools." (** Address," <fcc., p. 54.) 

About the same time as the establishment of the uni- 
versities, the Grovernment system of '^ grants in aid '^ was 
introduced. We are familiar with a similar system in this 
country. It consists in a certain proportion of the expense 
of a school being paid by Government, upon condition that 
the remainder shall be forthcoming from local sources ; that 
the teacher shall go through the ordeal of an examination, 
to prove a sufficient amount of knowledge and acquirements j 
and that the school shall be open to the visits of a 
Government inspector to ensure its being maintained in a 
proper state of efficiency. In India, the proportion granted 
appears to be one half — i.e. it will be sufficient if a sum 
equal to the grant is forthcoming on the part of the managers. 
The standard of examination is purely secular. The tenets 
of the teachers, and the doctrines taught in the schools, rest 
entirely with the managers. Hindoo, Mohammedan, and 
Christian schools may share alike in the boon, provided the 
requirements above stated be complied with. ^^ No inter- 
ference with religious instruction has ever been, or can 
be, attempted on the part of the Government inspector.^' 
(Macleod.) 

Dr. Mullens evidently considers that this system should 
supersede the former one, and is intended to do so ; that, 
namely, of entire support and direct control, on the part of 
the Government, of schools and colleges. He thinks that as 
roads are made, dispensaries established, etc., etc., by the 
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authorities until the people are able '' to do these things for 
themselves,^' so— 

" In the present dearth of knowledge the Q-ovemment came 
forward to establish colleges and schools, providing models, as 
they thought, and preparing the way . , . until the people, 
appreciating sound knowledge at its true worth, shall maintain 
its institutions themselves. . . . Two of the most able direc- 
tors of public instruction have strongly urged that, before very 
long, the Grovemment should retire altogether from direct instruc- 
tion, give all its schools and colleges into private hands, and con- 
fine its help in education entirely to grants in aid." (" Brief 
Review," p. 141.) 

Whether it is the case that all future educational measures 
will be framed exclusively on the ^' grants in aid '^ system, 
we are unable to say, but at all events it would seem that 
this is the plan contemplated as regards female education, 
or, at least, normal female schools, judging from the replies 
received by Miss Carpenter and her friends, in answer to 
their memorials. The assistance offered is that of '^grants in 
aid,'' and that only Miss Carpenter wished to make her normal 
schools " Government institutions," for this reason, among 
others, that it would afford '^ a guarantee to the natives 
that they were not proselytizing institutions. Had Govern- 
ment undertaken the management and sole support of these 
institutions, as on their old system in regard to the Hindoo 
college and other schools for boys, no doubt this would have 
been the case. And when Miss Carpenter announces her 
intention of ''commencing a normal school on the same 
principles and system," though at her own expense, she 
means that students of all creeds will be admitted to that 
school ; their faith will not be a reason for selection or ex- 
clusion; religious instruction will not be given to them, and 
they must not broach the subject to others. And when they 
go forth to schools of their own, they must carry this system 
with them. They must keep their own religious principles 
and tenets in abeyance, except (we conclude) when they 
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happen to agree with those of the managers^ and when it 
is the pleasure of these authorities that they should be com- 
mnnicated to the pupils. But the admission of any normal 
school, or other such institution, to the benefits of the 
^^ grant in aid ^* system, would afford no guarantee whatever 
of the nature Miss Carpenter requires. The Government 
would take no cognizance of the existence or absence of the 
religious element in the teaching. Provided they were 
satisfied as to the capabilities of the teachers and the effi- . 
ciency of the school, they would give the grant alike to a 
Hindoo, a Mahommedan, or a Christian training school, alike, 
too to one where all religion is ignored. Miss Carpenter 
herself, or those with whom the management lies, must 
undertake the responsibility and supply the guarantee. 

Before quitting this part of our subject, let us just observe 
the peculiar position occupied by the Government of India. It 
\& that of a Christian Government which has voluntarily 
assumed the Sovereignty and undertaken the management 
of a heathen nation. The duty of men wielding power under 
such circumstances clearly is, to avow fearlessly and fully 
their own faith, and to give every facility and opportunity 
for the offer of the gospel to their heathen subjects \ but at 
the same time to let that offer be free in every sense — free to 
be taken, free to be refused — no compulsion exercised, 
no inducement to a hypocritical profession held out. Perfect 
toleration and liberty of conscience must be secured to all 
classes and to all creeds j and strict justice impartially ad- 
ministered and firmly enforced. These principles are easily 
enunciated, but not so easily put in practice. The position 
itself is an anomalous one. Delicate handling and skilful 
steering are required, and difference of opinion as to the right 
course will arrise at almost every point. Great allowance 
should be made for these difficulties, and great charity exer- 
cised in interpreting the motives and criticizing the measures 
of rulers filling a post so arduous and so responsible. If, 
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for instance^ these heathen subjects^ or any portion of them^ 
wish for seonlar knowledge, but refuse religious teaching, 
the Government may fairly consider whether, the greater 
boon being despised, they have any right to withhold the 
lesser ; whether, if training for heaven there cannot be, they 
may not civilize for earth. By adopting the system of 
'' grants in aid,'' they wash their hands of all responsibility, 
they cast that on the recusants themselves. They give them 
what, as far as it goes, is a great benefit to the recipients, 
and a still greater, perhaps, to all with whom they come in 
contact, Europeans or others. A Government might argue 
that in adopting this course they are, in their measure, fol- 
lowing the example of Him who ^' maketh His sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust.'' 

But individuals and voluntary societies are very diflFerently 
circumstanced. No such universal duty devolves on them. It 
is but a limited amount of labour and help which they can 
give ; they are free to choose the quarter where it shall be 
given, and bound to bestow it in such a manner as to pro- 
duce the best and highest result. Miss Carpenter tells us that 
all the natives with whom she came in contact — 

" Received kindly the expression of the testimony I always bore 
to them, that to Christianity 1 owe everything, and that I earnestly 
desire that they should possess the inestimable blessing I myself 
enjoy. , . . Surely every one who has any idea of the thral- 
dom and unspeakable horrors of idolatry, should omit nothitig by 
which, directly or indirectly, as best his own conscience may 
direct, to prepare the way for its abandonment." (ii. 72, 73.) 

Fully agreeing with these sentiments, we cannot approve 
of the mode in which Miss Carpenter seeks to carry tliem 
out. We do not see how training heathen young women as 
teachers, and thus giving them power and influence they do 
not otherwise possess, is likely to promote the abandonment 
of idolatry. Nor do we think that keeping her own religion 
in abeyance, ignoring all religion in the schools, or rather 
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acting as if all creeds were equally good, is likely to convince 
the Hindoos of her own value for Christianity and desire 
that they should share in its blessings. 

Could it be urged as a plea for such a course, that educa- 
tion combined with Christian instruction is absolutely impos- 
sible — ^that is, not merely that some portions of the popula- 
tion (small or great) persist in refusing, but that the whole 
do so — or could it be asserted that the ground open to 
Christian education is entirely occupied, with a residum of 
volunteer eflfort still available, then it might be fair to say, 
^' I am shut out from giving what I would fain bestow; I 
will ofiFer the next best/' But we think we can prove, and 
perhaps on Miss Carpenter's own showing, that such is very 
far from being the case. There are abundant openings for 
the Christian teacher. There is room for all the money and 
for all the personal labour that Christian philanthropy can 
muster, and still a wide territory will remain behind, unoc- 
cupied because hands and means are not forthcoming. 

But further, we think Miss Carpenter will find her scheme 
more difficult to work than she expects. The mere teaching 
of certain branches of secular knowledge can easily be ac- 
complished without any inquiry as to the creed of the teacher, 
or collision with that of the pupil. That we know in this 
country by daily experience. A music master, a professor 
of languages, or of mathematics, may give his lessons suc- 
cessfully, and without any compromise of principle, or qualms 
of conscience, although his faith be widely different from that 
of his pupils. He teaches nothing which makes it necessary 
either to give forth, or to hold back, his own opinions. But 
it is quite otherwise as regards the tutor or the governess, 
to whom the building up of mind and character is intrusted. 
How is this to be done if that which should be the founda- 
tion of the whole is to be left unlaid, or wrongly laid ? Or 
what sort of schools will those be where training of mind 
and character is omitted ? We think the Government autho- 
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rities have formed a much traer estimate of these difficulties 
than Miss Carpenter. She tells us that some suggestions 
having been made as to '' the importance of establishing 
reformatories/^ a circular was issued, in reply, " from the 
Governor-General in Council, dated July 16, 1867/' stating 
various objections to the scheme^ and among others — 

" A belief is expressed ttat reformatories are always liable to 
gross abuses in that country, from the compelled absence of that 
moral and religious teaching to which reformatories in England 
owe their success, but which would assume a proselytizing form 
here." 

Miss Carpenter agrees that '' Christian instruction could 
not be introduced into reformatories/' but goes on to argue 
that — 

" The fact of the absence of instruction in the Christian reli- 
gion, by no means implies the absence also of moral and religious 
teaching. The sacred books of the Hindoos inculcate principles 
of morality, nor have the natives any objection to the moral pre- 
cepts of Christianity, while they do not accept its doctrines. . . 
Most educated natives are befievers in one true God, and would 
be capable of giving moral and even religious instruction to the 
boys." (ii. 170-173.) 

Now if a plan like this is to be followed in Miss Carpen- 
ter^s schools, there are two questions we would like to ask. 
First, would not many of the parents, strict worshippers of 
heathen gods and goddesses, consider this setting forth of 
" the One True God/^ quite as great a departure from the 
non-interference system, as an out-and-out proclamation of 
the religion of Christ would be ? Secondly, how does Miss 
Carpenter expect her English Christian teachers to act in 
this respect ? To abstain from all '^ moral and religious 
teaching '^ would be possible. Whether it would be righty is 
another question ; but it could be done, because the line is 
clear and defined. But does shereally expect them to teach 
that there is " One True God,*' and to stop there ? Will 
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they find it an easy task to inculcate the '^ moral precepts of 
Christianity/' and to hold back the doctrines from which 
those precepts derive their authority and power ? Must the 
questions of inquiring pupils on forbidden topics be met with 
solemn silence, for fear the limits of neutrality should be over- 
stepped ? At all these points does Miss Carpenter imagine 
that her coadjutors and followers will see eye to eye with 
herself, draw the boundary liue exactly as she would trace 
it and never stray into debatable ground ? 

Of course we do not maintain that it is the duty of all 
Christian people to go out as missionaries. There are many, 
and among them some of the best, who have no such vo- 
cation. Miss Carpenter tells us expressly that she has it not ; 
and far be it from us to urge on any to engage in that work 
who are not called to it by special gifts and graces and the 
decided leadings of God's providence. But we must own to 
a strong feeling of regret, when those who have not the mis- 
sionary vocation feel moved to take up that of non- Chris- 
tian teachers in heathen lands. It is not the mere amount 
of work which will be done, or left undone, by one individual, 
to which we refer — ^but there is the example and its conse- 
quences — there is the impression produced on the native 
Blind that the religion of Europeans is with them a secondary 
consideration — there is the influence and support turned 
aside into this channel which otherwise might have flowed 
elsewhere, and strengthened the hands of those who are 
striving, amid many discouragements, to obey their Lord's 
command, ^^ Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature.^' 

It may seem ungracious to launch such observations at one 
who has evinced so much active zeal, and untiring energy. 
We will, therefore, express no wishes as to Miss Carpenter's 
own career. But in regard to all who may be meditating a 
similar undertaking, upon the same principles, and stopping 
short where she does — ^it is our earnest hope that, on second 

o 
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thoughts and more mature consideration, they may discover 
it to be their vocation to stay at home. 

{To he continued,^ 



CHINA: MISSIONARY TRAVELLING. 

Me. Hunt, the American printer from Madras, who had 
recently arrived at Pekin, thus speaks of one of the mission- 
aries stationed at Elalgan, and his wife, as they left Pekin on 
their journey homeward :— 

" We were overjoyed to find the G— — -'s here. We had 
heard of these dear missionaries, but had no expectation of 
seeing them. It was better than to have seen the Kearsage, 
They left us last evening, while the thermometer stood at 
100 degs. in the shade, and the dust was flying as it can fly 
only in Pekin. Behold the humble, self-denying missionary, 
mounted on what they call a horse — it is only a pony — ^what 

we call a tat in India. Girded over Mr. G ^s Mexican 

saddle is all the bedding they will have for a month, consist- 
ing of rugs or blankets. I inquired if he was still to sit on 
the top of aU, when there he sat (he weighs only about seven 
or eight stone), in comparative comfort and with perfect un- 
concern. The missionary wife had lashed on something to 
soften her saddle, had a bag of Scriptures hung on one side 
and a bag of Scriptures and bread on the other side. I saw 
also the sad remains of her husband^s old straw hat (he had 
his best on his head) dangling from her saddle-horn. I was 
standing about, wishing to make myself useful ; indeed, I 
held her donkey for some time — ^poor thing, I suppose her 
name is Patience— she had unshod hoofs, well-proportioned 
ears, and viewed without emotion the arrangements going 
on, the nature of which she too well understood, for she has 
carried her mistress up and down country more than twelve 
hundred miles. All ready, and while Mr. Blodget and I 
were consideriug how we should help her to mount, with no 
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spring ttat we could see^ she sat lightly upon her pet don- 
key, and, touching the reins, moved gracefully after her 
husband. I followed them down the lane; I wanted to 
weep, and I did weep. Yon, sir, would have wept. We 
were losing valued friends ; for they were incessantly help- 
ing us, by interpretation, to communicate with our cook, — 
for here we must use Chinese, or starve, — *but that was not 
what affected me so much ; I had been complaining of our 
curry — not quite so piquant as Madras curry — our bread 
was open to criticism, though good enough for a better man ; 
and I felt ' cut up ^ when I reflected that those missionaries 
would sleep for a month on hard khan floors, with only blan- 
kets under them, and would eat whatever they could get, 
and be thankful. 

'^ These are going to visit a place one hundred miles away, 
towards the south-west, where there are hopeful signs of 
God's working. They will then be further from Kalgan 
than when they left us. They had no equipage, no followers, 
only a iat and a donkey. I had seen missionaries in other 
lands, and had supposed that I was one myself; but I came 
to the sad conclusion, on returning to my wife, that I was a 
very poor specimen.'' — Christian Work. 

[Although the names of these missionaries are not given 
here, those who have read the "Missionary Tour in the 
North of China," which we gave at pp. 49, 71, will easily 
recognise the excellent Mr. and Mrs. G .] 



EECENT INTBLLIGENCB. 
Letter from Miss Hicks, Shbmlan. 

"I BEG to acknowledge the receipt of two boxes, one 
containing work for the bazaar; the other, a few things — 
a parcel for Mrs. Watson, and a piece of print and cotton, 
etc., for the school ; a third, a box addressed inside to Miss 
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Hobbs, and two pieces of calico. I had the bazaar at 
Bassool^s Hotel, Beyrout, on the 29th and 30th nit., and 
realized (independently of expenses) £43, which we think 
very good. I rather feared that it might be a failure, 
owing to there being so many calls there of late ; but really 
the Europeans have been very generous, and the articles 
sent happened to be just the very things required, and I 
could have disposed of three times the number of ladies' 
jackets, if I had had them. There were about eighteen nice 
coloured print ones that were snatched up at once, and many 
inquiries were made for muslin, of which there were very 
few, and those of rather an inferior quality, and the people 
here are very particular. 

HOME PROCEEDINGS. 

On Monday evening, June 7, a numerous company assem- 
bled, on the invitation of A. Haldane, Esq., and the Miss 
Haldanes, at their residence, 118, Westbourne Terrace, 
Hyde Park, on behalf of the Society. The proceedings were 
opened with prayer, and the meeting was addressed by the 
Rev. J. B. Heard, M.A., the Right Rev. Bishop Smith, (late 
of Victoria, Hong Kong), the Rev. W. Muirhead, of Shang- 
hai, the Rev. Emilius Bayley, M.A., Lord Lawrence, and the 
Earl of Shaftesbury. Yidi^ 'Record^ June 11th. 

Dublin Axjxiliaey. — ^A meeting was held in the school- 
house. Summer Street, on Wednesday, June 9th. The Rev- 
J. E. Brenan, M.A., attended as a deputation from the com- 
mittee, and the cause of the Society was also advocated by 
the Rev. P. Le Haute, M.A. 

Cork Auxiliary. — ^The annual meeting and exhibition of 
work prepared for sale abroad, took place on Tuesday, June 
16th. The Lord Bishop of the Diocese presided, and the 
meeting was addressed by the Revs. Dr. CoUis, P. St. 
George, S. 0. Madden, M. Archdall, and W. R. Morgan. 
A report of the proceedings appeared in The Cork Constitution 
of the following day. 
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GIRLS' ORPHANAGE, SBCUNDRA, NORTH INDIA. 
Extract peom the Annual Rbpobt. 

'^ Girls' School. — My remarks upon this branch must be 
very brief. It is under the same system of classification as 
the boys' school. The instruction however is vernacular 
throughout. This arrangement is also eminently practical^ 
as the girls for the most part are expected to be village 
wives and mothers, able to read the Scriptures in the ver- 
nacular among themselves and to their children, and to 
understand the vernacular services of their own village 
church. Such of them as are meant to be teachers are sen^ 
to the Benares Training Institution, to return, it mayk, 
after training, to help in teaching others in their old 
Orphanage house. 

^'2. The classes exhibited very clearly what can be done 
with native girls, if we can only keep them at school long 
enough and in regular attendance. I found here girls of all 
ages, from seven or eight to sixteen years, all reading Urdu 
with a fluency proportionate to their age. Many of them 
wrote it neatly and spelt it correctly. The upper girls have 
a fair knowledge of the first four rules of arithmetic, and 
worked out the examples I gave with ready accuracy; some 
of them were also quick at easy mental calculations. In the 
classes fit for the study, geography is also taught, and a few 
girls from among them, examined in the subject, could point 
out the principal cities, rivers, etc., of Hindostan. The 
subject however is one for which the girls do not seem to 
have much liking. The attainments of the girls, though 
not extensive, are tolerably sound, so far as they go, and 
their interest in their work is fairly patient and sustained. 

'' 3. A striking feature is the recognition by the girls 
themselves that the work they do is for their own benefit, 
and their consequent readiness to obey the teacher's orders. 

" In the frontispiece a slight sketch is drawn of part of our 
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zananay^ the sleeping quarters of the female orphanage^ 
built last year. Some of the girls are represented as draw- 
ing water from the well by a rope and a leather bucket. 
The well being from sixty to seventy feet deep, there is no 
other mode of drawing the water except by bullocks. The 
girls of one of the eight sections are generally employed in 
this healthy occupation during free hours/ others being en- 
gaged in grinding corn and cooking the meals. The number 
of girls is generally double of that given in the sketch. 

" The elder girls are engaged as teachers and monitors. 
That the girls may also become instruments of doing good 
may be seen from the Rev. R. Hoemle's report of Secun- 
drabad, an out station of the Meerut mission, where one 
of our Secandra orphan girls, now a catechist's wife there, 
has been visited by her father, who was supposed to have 
perished in the famine of 1861. He was so pleased by his 
visit at his daughter's house that he resolved to return 
after some time with twenty-seven families, and to join the 
Christian Church. (For particulars see Church Missionary 
Becordei*, December^ 1868, pages 379, 380.)'' 



ANOTHER LABOURER IN CHINA CALLED HOME. 

The Committee of the Society foe PnoMOTiNa Female 
Education in the East have again to mourn the loss of 
a beloved friend in the missionary field. Mrs. LoRD,t of 
Ningpo, was called to her rest on January 15th, and the 
tidings of her removal were received by the committee with 
unfeigned sorrow. It was their privilege to send forth this 
devoted worker as Miss Poppy, in 1843, and they have 
uaaintained a loving and constant correspondence with her 

* We reproduce this sketch as our illustration. 
t The names of those who are, or who have been, agents of the 
Society, are printed in small capitals. 
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ever since that time ; and they have rejoiced with her in the 
blessing which has been granted to her faithful and un- 
wearied labours. 

. Her daughter^ Mrs. Barchet, who will carry on her 
extensive work, thus wrote under date of February 15th : — 

^^ As I see in a letter written by you some time ago to 
dear mamma, that you considered her as one of your 
Society^s oldest friends on the mission field, perhaps you will 
be glad to hear of her. She has left the work in which she 
spent so many years, and is now enjoying the sweet rest 
that remains for the people of God. 

" For a year past she was gradually losing her strength; 
but after the winter of 1867, when she was seriously ill, ve 
were not anxious about her till last November, when she 
was brought very low, first with an attack of pleurisy, and 
afterwards a complication of diseases of the lungs and heart, 
terminating in dropsy, which ended her suflTerings on Janu- 
ary 15th. During the whole time of her illness, which 
lasted seven weeks, she longed to depart, saying, 

* Oh, glbriouB hoar ! Oh, blest abode ! 
I shall be near and like my Gk>d,* 

and telling her friends with the greatest calmness that 
she ^ thought only a few days more, and then she would 
go home.' To her Bible-woman she once said ' she 
was very well, she was going to her Father's house,' and 
charged her to be diligent in exhorting the Christian be- 
lievers, as well as the heathen. Then, when I suggested she 
might have longer to wait than she expected, she answered, 
' Oh, don't teU me that unless you want to grieve me ; I 
am 80 happy, my prospects are so bright.' She did get a 
little stronger after this; and when there seemed to be some 
hope of her recovery she remarked that 'it would be very 
disappointing if the doctor meant to bring her back to 
earth.' From the beginning of her sufferings she constantly 
prayed that the Lord would be with her to the last, and 
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comforted herself at the anticipation of death, that 'her 
Saviour went before her/ The night of Thursday the 14th 
was one of great suffering, her pains becoming intense until 
12.30, when she grew drowsy; but, as if knowing the 
longed for summons had come, she lifted her head from mj 
hand, where it rested, gave me a loving, beautiful look, and 
fainted away, so breathing her last. 

'' Mamma is very much missed, not only in the family 
circle, but also by the Chinese, who say she is the ' only 
lady who mingled so much with them, and worked so hard 
for them.' One man remarked ' that she was spared through 
the summer to attend to their wants, and not till they were 
well and needed no more of her medicines was she taken 
from them.' 

"Mamma expressed no anxiety about the school, and 
when asked by a friend, and by Mr. Lord, what should be 
done with it, she generally gave some answer that showed 
she expected me to take charge of it. She did not speak of 
it to me till within the last week of her illness, when she 
asked if I would not rather take care of the girls than let 
them disperse, or go into strange hands, as the latter course 
would necessarily cause some loss of time to them. So you 
will not wonder at my taking this responsibility, as it was 
my mother's wish. The funds are rather low, so may I beg 
your prayers and help, as we are anxious to continue the 
school on the same footing as it was commenced. The girls 
themselves have tried to economize a little, but they cannot 
do much tnore in this way. We expect to marry one off 
this year, and perhaps betroth another, but we have not 
ventured to receive any more lately. The girls who have 
left the school are doing very well, so far as we know ; and 
I hope those who may yet go to distant villages will be 
bright lights to those around them. 

'^A week before mamma was taken ill I was married 
to Mr. Barchet, a missionary. It was with her hearty 
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coDsent^ as she said before the wedding that she would feel 
happier to have me married if she were to die/' 

Q^e Bey. G. E. Aveline has kindly famished the following 
additional particulars : — 

^' For a year preceding her deaths Mrs. Lord's health had 
been declining^ but she continued to do her work till the 
last week or two of her life. At first her illness was thought 
to be ague^ but it turned out to be pleurisy^ which ended in 
effusion of water on the chest. Her son*in-law^ Mr. 
Barchet (who married Miss Bausum^ Mrs. Lord's daughter^ 
only a week before Mrs. L. was taken ill) says^ ' there may 
also have been heart disease^ and bronchitis^ which bad 
troubled her much last winter.' Her sufferings during ier 
final illness were great^ not being able to lie down nor get 
rest. But her faith remained unshaken^ and her mind 
seemed to be quite calm; and the answers she gave to 
friends and visitors were full of hope and joy as to her fu- 
ture. But on account of her sufferings and because she 
could not speak without difficulty, but few were permitted 
to see her. She however saw and shook hands with the 
children of her school, who cried bitterly at seeing the con- 
dition of their kind friend. Her Bible-woman also she 
had an interview with, and charged her to be faithful. 
'Early on the 15th of January this devoted servant of God 
fell peacefully asleep, leaving many sorrowing friends and 
spiritual children. Nearly the whole foreign community, 
and many Chinese, came to see those mortal remains on the 
day of the funeral of this noble woman, whose work can 

never die.' 

'^ So writes her son-in-law. The school is still to be 
continued by Mrs. Lord's daughter, Mrs. Barchet, as her 
mother particularly charged her to do so. Mr. Barchet 
says, ' The school is in difficulties, but we trust that God, 
who has prospered it so far, will not suffer it to go down.' " 
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EEVIEW. 

Six Months in Indu. — Br Maby Carpenter. Two vols. 
Longman, Oreen Sf Go. 

(jOontirmed from jpage 164.) 

We proceed to examine those passages in Miss Carpenter's 
volumes which relate to missionary work — her own opinions 
on the subject — those entertained by her Indian acquaint- 
ances — and her testimony as to what she saw herself at 
mission stations and in mission schools. 

Miss Carpenter distinctly tells us, both in her book and 
in her Social Science addresses, that though ^'impelled by 
Christian feelings in gojng to India,'' she '^ did not go out 
as a religious missionary," nor did she '^ intend to act as a 
missionary." More than this, it is pretty evident that the 
spirit and mode in which missionary operations are carried 
on are not in accordance with her views, nor calculated in 
her opinion to bring about the desired result. Thus in her 
Belfast Address she tells us, — 

" I found that missionary efforts did not touch the bulk of the 
people. I am truly grieved to state it ; but it is the fact, and it is 
better for us to know the truth in aU respects : there is a very 
strong prejudice against Christianity in India, and any attempt 
on our own part to force it on, or to make it inseparable from 
efforts for the benefit of the natives, is sure to counteract its own 
intentions." (Belfast Address.) 

" Christianity is a purely spiritual religion, and must be ac- 
cepted freely by each individual, from the conviction of his own 
inner spirit, or it is of httle value. I believe indeed that in- 
judicious or obtrusive efforts at the conversion of others, however 
praiseworthy the zeal which prompts them, hinder the very 
object they are intended to promote, and often arouse a spirit of 
antagonism, which is most unfavourable to it." (u. 217.) 

" A strong prejudice exists against Christianity, and native 
converts are regarded with great dislike. . . . They appear 
to regard a Christian convert as a traitor and a renegade. This 
feeling is strengthened by the fact that converts are, with some 
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few exceptions, from low castes, and thus additionally an object 
of contempt in their estimation. . . . The very small nnmber 
of converts annually made, notwithstanding the great and inde- 
fatigable efforts of the missionaries and their warm devotion to 
the work . . . seem to indicate that difficulties exist which 
have not yet been generally understood." (ii. 71, 72.) 

She, however, thus somewhat qualifies her strictures — 

"I wish it to be understood that I warmly appreciate the 
labours of the missionaries. I believe that their schools are doing 
great good, which is not fully known in England. Though they 
are not making many converts, they are preparing the way, by 
their labours, for the progress of Christiamty.** (Bel&ist -A ddress.) 

Much might be said in reply to these statements, but we 
will only touch upon them briefly. We have no doubt Miss 
Carpenter heard from her Indian informants all that she has 
here and elsewhere given forth. But it would be a mistake 
to suppose that this represents the universal mind of India. 
Very different sentiments have been expressed in other 
quarters. Dr. Mullens tells us of — 

" The deep radical change of views and life which is slowly, 
but most steadily, coming over all native society, in relation both 
to the old religions they profess and the new religion which they 
are invited to receive. And this change is of such vital import- 
ance — it has so close yet so powerful a bearing upon the imme- 
diate future, still more on the fixture yet distant — that if we had 
had no direct success, had founded no Churches and won no con- 
verts hitherto, this change by itself would be sufficient to redeem 
missionary labours in India from all reproach of failure. . . . 
A Christian man, knowing what it imports, may well stand speech- 
less in wonder and gratitude, as he contemplates the vast change 
which has passed through Hindoo society in relation to idolatry ; 
the great spread of Christian truth ; the decay of confidence in 
the old gods and priests ; and the increasing expectation on every 
side that Christiamity vjill entirely supplant the ancient faiths^* 
(" Brief Eeview," pp. 180, 181.) 

In proof of this last assertion, as well as of all the rest, he 

* The italics are ours. 
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gives copious extracts from letters and reports received by 
him "from various parts of the country, from south to north/' 
As to the estimation in which missionaries are held in India, 
Dr. Macleod tells us that, having made the most minute in- 
quiries, " Hindoos and Christian natives, and Europeans of 
every rank and class were unanimous in their hearty testi- 
mony,*' not only to their moral character, unselfishness, sin- 
cerity, etc., but also to their intimate knowledge of and 
interest in the natives, and the wholesomeness of their 
influence upon the whole body of Indian society.^' (Ad- 
dress, etc., p. 13.) 

" One man, in reply to the question which I put to so many, 
said : * Take away the missionaries and you take away the salt of 
the European society. I would not answer for its corruption, if 
you take away the missionary body from amongst them.' I put 
the same question to the different editors of the native papers, 
Hindoos, and not Christians, and the answer was the same. I 
remember on one occasion it was to this effect: *For these 
missionaries we have the profoundest respect, because there are 
no men who have come out here to do such work on such small 
salaries as these men have done. There are no men who abide 
with ns as a body so long ; there are no men who understand us 
so well, and who sympathise with us so much as these mission- 
aries.' "* 

So much for " missionary efforts not touching the bulk 
of the population.^' As to the " dislike of the native con- 
verts,'' Dr. Macleod remembers — 

"A high caste native gentleman of wealth and education, speak- 
ing of one of those (native) clergy, and saying : — ' That is a man 
whose acquaintance you should if possible make. He was of my 
caste, and became a Christian ; but he is a learned and thoroughly 
sincere man, and people here honour him.' " (Address, p. 43.) 

No doubt they are looked upon by many as '^ traitors and 
renegades." Hindoos are not the only people who view 

* Dr. Macleod's Address to the General Assembly, as reported in 
Christian Worky for July, 1868. 
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converts in this light. We mast ourselves deeply feel the 
all-importance of the change '^ from darkness to lights and 
from the power of Satan unto God/' or we shall be very apt 
to regard those who forsake their religion with something of 
the feeling that soldiers entertain towards all who desert their 
colours, even though it be to come over from the enemy's 
camp to their own.* And as to their being ''with some few 
exceptions from low castes/' though this is by no means a 
fair statement now, yet if it were so, and granted that high 
caste Hindoos would consequently still view these despised 
inferiors with the same scorn as formerly — ^they could hardly 
do more — to Miss Carpenter herself this could form no ob- 
jection, but the contrary. 

We have seen how she laments the total separation whicli 
the caste system has caused between the upper and lower 
orders in India, and asserts that nothing whatever is done 
by the former to raise or improve the latter. She must 
surely consider it one of the greatest glories of the mis- 
sionary's work, that these poor outcasts have been the objects 
of his care, and that in many instances that care has not 
been bestowed in vain.f 



* In Brome itself the writer once heard a Boman Catholic remark 
that " those who changed their religion were never much thought of." 
He was speaking, not of Papists who had turned Protestants, bnt 
of those who had left the Church of England for that of Eome. 

t " To the poor the gospel is preached." (Luke vii. 22.) " Not 
many wise men alter the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are 
called. But Uod hath chosen the foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise ; and Grod hath chosen the wee^ things of the world 
to confound the things which are mighty ; and base things of the 
world, and things which are despised, hath God chosen." (1 Cor. i. 
27, 28.) If this was so when Christianity was first proclaimed, what 
wonder that its introduction to such a country as Hindostan should 
experience the same reception ? 

'* Among the aboriginal tribes of India the success of Christianity 
has been broad and rapid ; Shanars and Coles have in a few years 
become converts in thousands." (" London and Calcutta," p. 176.) 

" The missions which have been instituted among these tribes have 
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" Missionary agency lias not despised the wealthy or the mid- 
dle classes — the many scholars found among them it has trained 
in their whole nature as immortal beings ; but it has wrought and 
found its fruits most largely among the poor. The peasantry, 
often despised and oppressed, have found no greater friends in 
the land than missionaries and other Christian men ; and in the 
mission churches which they have helped to form, more than 
200,000 worshippers offer eacn Sabbath the earnest aspirations of 
loyal hearts to the living and true God, in the name of the one 
Mediator, that their honoured and gracious Queen may increas- 
ingly * enjoy the consolations ' of that Christian religion of 
which the proclamation spoke, and pray that the truth which 
they have themselves embraced may be accepted by their fellow- 
countrymen throughout the empire." (" Brief Review," pp. 
195, 196.) 

The loyalty of the native converts was amply tested and 
convincingly proved daring the mutiny. 

" Amid the fistithless, faithful only found " — 

" The behaviour of all the converts involved in the mutiny 
throughout the provinces excited the esteem and admiration 
even of many who had viewed them with indifference. . . . 
The grace of God was all-sufficient, and in the time of need they 
exhibited a submission, a patience, a constancy, that threw honour 
upon their profession. Wherever they were joined with the 
English, they not only sided heart and soul with the Government, 



been singularly successfal ; and in one district alone there were fifteen 
thousand individuals in communion with the Christian Church. . . . 
They are a fine, brave, truthful people, not hampered by caste, and 
ready to receive instruction." (Rev. Dr. Macleod's speech before 
General Assembly of Church of Scotland, May 27th, 1869, reported 
in Edmhm'gTi Evemng Gourcmt) 

But though success is, as might be expected, more rapid among 
these outsiders, it would be a mistake to suppose that it is confined 
to them, for even in 1863 Dr. Mullens could tell of nearly four hun- 
dred converts, "educated young men, drawn from the English 
(mission) schools, during the last ten years," of whom " sixteen nave 
been ordained as ministers among their countrymen;" and could 
further state, that frequently, " when converts are drawn from re- 
spectable families, they do not come alone ; after a time, a wife, a 
cousin, a brother, or widowed sisters, also become Christians." (" Brief 
Eeview," p. 64.) 
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bnt oflTered a willing service, both in public and private, of the 
most valuable kind. . . . Everywhere their character re- 
ceived a new impulse, and everywhere they rose in general esteem. 
Of the two thousand involved in these troubles, not more than 
six apostatized, and even they returned when the trouble ceased." 
(" Brief Review," pp. 23, 24) 

Whatever then may be the feelings of dislike and con- 
tempt entertained towards these converts by their heathen 
countrymen, the claims they have won to the respect and 
affection of their British fellow-subjects must nevet be 
forgotten. [To he continued.) 

MADRAS. 

Letter prom Mrs. Sattianadhan. 
My work, I am thankful to say, is progressing. My caste 
school at John Pereira's has been broken up, partly by the 
dispersion of the native population in that neighbourhood. 
Many of their houses have been pulled do^^n by Government, 
in order to make room for the central station of the Madras 
railway ; consequently a large number of the native inhabit- 
ants of the place have been obliged to quit that locality. 
But in order to supply this want, I have opened another 
school in a better locality, where most of the respectable 
Hindoos reside. The present number in that school is 37. 
The school in New Town, near my present residence, is 
going on pretty well ; the number on the roll is 35. As 
the attendance of these children is constantly fluctuating, 
the standard of education is not high. Owing to these 
circumstances, there has been no public examination this 
year ; but I hope to have one either at the close of this year 
or the beginning of next. As regards my Zenana work, I 

am happy to state that it is going on well. At about 

half a mile from New Town, there are nine families, all of 
whom are very respectable. Seven of the young ladies who 
began their alphabet about a twelvemonth ago can read 
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nicely, and write fairly from dictation ; they are also doing 
needlework. The others are just learning to read and 
write. They take deep interest in their study, and please 
me much by their attention to it, and their readiness to 
carry out all my plans cheerfully. Mrs. Chandler, an 
American missionary lady, who went with me to visit some 
of these families the other day, was greatly struck with 
their attention, kindness, and progress in learning and good 
manners. She said she had never expected to find native 
ladies so intelligent, affable, and hopeful. There is another 

family still more interesting, at about half a mile 

from us, in a different direction. In it there is a young 
widow, about seventeen years of age. Her husband died 
last year. He was a distinguished graduate of the Madras 
University, a pleader of the High Court, and a prominent 
member of the " Veda-Somaj,^' composed of educated 
natives who profess to reform their country. Having lost 
such an honourable and beloved husband, I need hardly 
say this poor widow feels her loss very keenly. She has 
a mother and two sisters, all of whom can read Telugu, 
their own language, quite nicely. Their desire for improve- 
ment is so great that they are now reading English with 
Mrs. Andrews. A more intelligent and affectionate family I 
have not seen. Whenever I visit them they receive me 
very kindly, and treat me as their own sister. If, from 
press of other work I do not visit them for some days 
together, I am sure to receive a letter from the young 
widow, or a visit from her mother, begging me to call, I 
mention this simply to show with what confidence I am 
treated, and how easily we may bring the Christian 
influence to bear upon them. Last Monday Lady Napier 
and Mrs. Fordyce accompanied me to their house, and 
expressed themselves delighted with their visit. Lady 
Napier is going to England for a short time, and she has 
been very desirous of seeing this family before she left. I 
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am afraid I am wearying yoa with a long letter ; and yet I 
do not know how I can refrain from communicating to the 
Christian ladies in England such cheering information 
regarding my poor countrywomen. I often tell them how 
you, though far away, take a deep interest in their welfare, 
and pray for them. You are indeed doing a noble work 
for India in endeavouring to enlighten and elevate her 
daughters, sunk in ignorance and superstition, and bring 
them to Jesus, who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
Your reward will be great in heaven. S. 



BRITISH SYRIAN SCHOOL, DAMASCUS. 
Letter fbom Miss James. 

*' You will be glad to hear that our school is well attended. 
We have now Greeks, Latins, Jews, and Protestants. The 
parents are very pleased with the progress their children 
make. I cannot speak too highly of Miriam's perseverance. 
If she sees a child backward she takes more pains in teach- 
ing it ; generally that class of children would be overlooked. 
If a child is naughty and gives trouble, she takes her 
and talks to her, points out her faults, and asks her to re- 
member that God^s eye is always upon her ; after that she 
observes a difference in the child^s behaviour, and if she sees 
her at all inclined to be troublesome, she has only to remind 
her that God sees her, and immediately she is good. The 
children in general are very fond of their school. Last 
week one of the brothers of a girl came to take her to the 
garden, as all the family were going out that day, but she 
refused, saying she preferred staying in school. I wish you 
could see the infant school, there are such darlings there, one 
only two years old, granddaughter of the consul. She likes 
coming to school so much, and even cries to come. Then 
we have another little pet of four years, she is very clever. 
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Her name is Zaliia, very poor, and her father nearly blind ; 
she lives some way from the school, but she comes and goes 
alone. I ask her sometimes if she is not afraid, but she 
says No, she is never afraid. One morning I had occasion 
to go out, and in passing through one of the streets, saw no 
one, but heard a little voice say, in English, ' Good morn- 
ing, Miss James.^ I looked, and saw this mite in her ragged 
clothes, the colour of the wall, standing to rest against it. 
Then she asked me, in Arabic, where I was going, and con- 
tinued her walk to school. The children are all very fond 
of her \ so one morning after breakfast Miriam said, ^ I wish 
you would go and open the school for me ; ' she said, ' Oh, 
they won't mind me.' ' Yes, go and tell them my teacher 
has sent me to open school for her.' Well, can you imagine 
this baby of four, actually going into the schoolroom, and 
getting on one of the windows to be higher, and telling the 
children first, ^ Be quiet, children ; ' then she said she was 
come to open school; then she said, ^ Stand,' and they 
rose, big girls and all \ they enjoyed the thing. Then she 
told one or two of diflferent things they were doing to leave 
off. When the room was quite quiet, she commenced sing- 
ing, and they all joined \ but Miriam, Marita, and I had gone 
across the court and stood under the window ; and in the 
middle of the singing she turned round and saw us ; so she 
was too shy to go on then, but she did not think it a joke, 
she quite thought she must mind her teacher ; and the seri- 
ous way in which she went about it was delightful to witness. 
She often has her breakfast with us ; for we ask her, ^ Have 
you eaten to-day.' ^ No,' she said, ' there was only some 
^i««er, and I would not eat that, so I came to school with- 
out,' and the dear little thing was as happy as if she had 
tad a good breakfast. But I must not tire you with 
accounts of only one. 

" Miss Gibbons is staying with me, and amuses me very 
much about one of her children who was about to be 
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married. She said, 'Now what would you like me to give you 
for a wedding present ? ^ She held down her head and was 
very shy. At last she ventured to get out that she should 
like a doll better than anything 1 

'' We had a return visit paid us the other day by the ladies 
of an Effendi^s harem. He has only one wife, and he 
married her when she was only nine years old. She is now 
twenty-two, and he wants to take another wife, as this one 
has no children ; so she asked us if it was right for him to 
have another, and we said, 'No.^ Then they asked us to tell 
him not to take another, especially the wife's mother ; she 
begged us very hard to intercede. The wife seems an in- 
telligent creature. She is learning to read from one of our 
Bible-women. She read a little to us from one of the first 
lesson books, and seemed ashamed not to know more : her 
little knowledge did not puff her up. Then I asked her to 
do some of my embroidery, which she did very well, and 
asked me if she might take the piece home to finish for me ; 
so I let her take it. 

''The missionaries from Jerusalem have just visited Da- 
mascus. They were here one Sunday, and we had a nice 
English service, and the sacrament in the school in the 
evening ; we enjoyed it so much, 

" The other day we were going through the bazaars, and 
one little child, in order to make another child obey, pointed 
to us, and said we were the people who eat up little children. 
I suppose some believe it; for the other day I was going to 
speak to a little thing, and put out my hand, when it gave 
a scream and ran away. But generally the children come 
up and kiss our hands as we go along ; so I suppose our 
cannibal doings are only known to, or rather are imagined 
by, a few.'' 



MKS. WATSON'S INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL AT 

SHENLAN, MOUNT LEBANON. 

Lettbb fbou Hbbsglt. 

Ode school was dismissed this morning, tlie girls all ex- 
preasing great thankfvdness for what has "been done for 
them, aa well as their parents. One of the Drnse sheikha 
sent acme fine wheat in part payment, and another sent to 
announce his intention of sending some as soon as ready to 
be removed from the threshing-floor. They have paid for 
every article of clothing and their books, and sent many 
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thanks. Indeed they are evidently more thankful than when 
received fSree entirely. Although scarcely three months in the 
house, none of the Druses above two months and two weeks, 
great changes have taken place for the better; habits of 
idleness broken up, the love of study established in many, 
and withal a great love for singing. We have had hard 
work, and both of us need rest ; but I feel satisfied we shall 
see rbsults causing us to " thank God and take courage." 
All went away with the apparent feeling of children going 
from home on a visit, expecting to return with pleasure. 
Poor children ! May it please God to touch their hearts, 
and lead them to love the truth ! — J'uhj 31, 1869. 



EAELT CALLED HOME. 

Again we have to announce the removal by death of one of 
the Society's labourers in the mission field. Last month we 
told of one of the earliest sent forth, who had after a long term 
of service in her Lord's vineyard been taken to her rest; 
we have now to record the loss of the last who went out. 

Miss Janet Colisson* (daughter of the late Rev. M. Colis- 
son, incumbent of St. Mark's, Highbury) ofiered her services 
to the Committee in 1867, and after a full period of training 
was appointed the following year to the Society's zenana 
work in Calcutta. She left England by the overland mail 
of October 12th, and the Committee hoped that she would be 
permitted many years to work amongst those secluded 
ladies to whom her heart had long been strongly drawn. 
But the Lord's ways are not as man's ways. The Committee 
soon had reason to fear that the climate would not suit her 
health, although the medical certificate had been in every 

♦ The ladies who have been sent out by the Society are distrngoished 
by their names being printed in sisall capitals. 
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way satisfactory ; and the following extracts from her last 
two letters will show how much she suflTered : — 

May 12, 1869.-^" There is so much illness about now, I 
have been obliged to take a fortnight's holiday. I am so 
sorry to have to do it, but I have felt so unwell the last few 
days from the heat that I could not go on ; and as it is the 
usual time for holidays here, I thought it better to take a 
little rest than run the risk of being ill. We have had quite 
a sick house lately, and have just moved, for a little change, 
to a house in a healthier part of Calcutta. We are going to 
stay for a week or two. Please excuse my sending this hasty 
note this week, for I feel scarcely able to write more just 
now. This ifirst heat is so trying. Thank you very much 
for your kind and comforting letters. You write so very 
kindly, it cheers me very much." 

May 1 7 — '' Thank you very much for your most kind 
letter. I am afraid you will have some Indian dust with this, 
for it is blowing about in all directions, and everything is 
thickly covered with it. I am taking a fortnight's holiday, 
for the heat is now so great that no one can do much. Oh, 
I do hope that God will give me strength for this work. I 
know I can tell you privately, as a friend, what I feel. I 
often now feel so afraid that I shall fail. The heat makes 
me so weak that I can do next to nothing, but this is my 
first season, and I have hope ; but it makes me so sorrowful 
when I think that, for the last week or two, I have done so 
little. If I sit still, and try to do Bengali, the prickly heat 
begins, burning and pricking all over, and then I can do 
nothing but try to relieve myself a little by taking oflF my 
things and getting cool. In the evening I feel as if I could 
only sit still, completely exhausted, or go to bed. Will you 
especially pray for me that I may have strength, spiritual 
and physical, given to me for each day as it comes. I hav6 
asked my beloved ones at home to do the same, and I believe 
that your and their prayers will be answered. All this 

Q 2 
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physical weakness makes me so selfisli. Instead of rejoicing, 
as I oughtj at the privilege of being allowed to work here 
for Christ, I cannot help thinking of myself and longing for 
bodily strength. I hope you will not think that I am de- 
termined to despond. I am struggling and praying against 
depression, but you cannot struggle or pray heartily and 
earnestly in this heat. I dare say I am just like others in 
their first hot season. 

*' And now I will try to give you some idea of my work. 
I am afraid I cannot write much to-day, for each word seems 
an effort to me. My (native) teacher goes to my pupils every 
day, and I go twice a week. If I went oftener they would al- 
ways expect it, and I could not always do it. One of them, an 
intelligent woman, is learning reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and English. She is only a beginner, but very anxious to 
improve. I can now, and always do, read to them a little out 
of the Bengali ' Peep of Day.^ . They like it so much, and I 
can also ask them a few questions on what I read. This 
woman has always a table and chairs set ready for us. There 
are several other women there, who stand looking on at me, 
and plenty of little naked babies sprawling about on the floor. 
This is one zenana. 

*^ In another I have three pupils : one a little girl of thir- 
teen, who learns Bengali, reading and writing, and work; 
another a woman who reads Bengali, and does work ; and 
a third who only reads English. I always read ^ Peep of 
Day,^ and struggle hard, with my teacher's help, to explain 
it to them. Oh that I felt stronger now, that I might 
attack the language as vigorously as I did at first; but I trust 
God will give me strength. I cannot answer your kind 
letter fully, for I feel unable to write more.'^ 

These letters were the last official ones received from her. 
The next intelligence that came told of her work being 
finished, and of her having been taken " home ^^ on June 
10th, The Committee realized that the Lord^s judgments 
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are inscrutable, and His ways past finding out, when they 
considered how strong had been the desire of their beloved 
young friend^s heart for years to enter upon the particular 
work to which they had at length appointed her; and 
how, when patience, having been exercised by unavoidable 
delays, seemed to have had its perfect work, the path was 
made clear for her to go forth to that land in which she was 
only permitted a short stay. 

{JTo &e i^nclAidedi in ow next) 



REVIEW. 

Six Months tn India. — By Mart Carpenter. Two vols, 
Longman, Green Sf Go. 

(Continued Jrom poffe 178.) 

Wb shall next give Miss Carpenter's account of mission 
work in India, as it came in her way ; and we use this ex- 
pression advisedly, because we think it very clear that she 
did not go out of her way to seek it.* She probably con- 
sidered it no business of hers to do so. Her errand was to 
the non- Christian natives, and her scheme a non-proselyt- 
izing work. Those who were pursuing an opposite course 
were outside her sphere ; and though she met their advances 
with cordiality, and visited such of their institutions as were 
brought specially under her notice, yet it must not be sup- 

* For instance,, at Calicut, on the west coast, Miss Carpenter was 
unexpectedly detained for some days, waiting for the steamer, on her 
return from Madras to Bombay. She was the guest of the Collector, 
and spent her time agreeably in inspecting the neighbourhood and 
paying visits to the nouses of native gentlemen, the jail, a cotton 
factory, a large boys' school, etc ; she also met " a number of Calicut 
native gentlemen" at the Collector's house to discuss " the subject 
of the Female Normal Training School." But she says she " did not 
hear of any girls' school here : " had she inquired for the missionaries, 
she would have heard of a large girls' school in connexion with the 
German mission. 
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' posed that her book contains anything like a survey or 
statement of all that is doing in this department, even in 
the places where she stayed the longest, and of which she 
gives the fullest description. Her tiestimony as to what she 
did see is however all the more valuable, as beiog that of a 
witness who cannot be suspected of any undue bias in 
favour of missionary proceedings, but rather the reverse. 

The first mission station visited by Miss Carpenter was at 
a little distance from Ahmedabad ; and short as had been^ 
at that time, her experience in Indian life and habits, her 
sense of the contrast here found, and the refreshment it 
aflPorded her, are somewhat remarkable. 

" "We at length stopped at a plain simple building, which was 
the mission schoolroom and chapel. A bright cheerful couple, re- 
siding in an adjoining cottage, greeted us with a pleasant, cordial 
smile of welcome, the first I had seen in any native of the humbler 
classes. No sympathy appears ever to exist between the higher 
and lower classes in India among the natives themselves. Christi- 
anity has not yet taught them, * all ye are brethren.' ... It 
was then most refreshing to the spirit on this Sabbath morning to be 
so greeted. . . . These people are very poor ; . . . they 
dwell in small huts similar to those in ordinary nse ; but a striking 
difference between them and the heathen is at once perceptible in 
the sense of personal decency shown in their clothing and general 
demeanour. . . . Here every one was neatly and decently 
dressed, and I did not notice any ornaments in thei place; 
though these are not forbidden by the missionary, they are not 
valued as they used to be. At the sound of a bell, the first I had 
heard in this heathen land, the congregation gradually dropped 
in and took their places on the matting in an ordinary manner. 
The service being in Guzerathi, I could not understand it, but I 
could warmly sympathise with the spirit which evidently per- 
vaded this little congregation. ... A Httle Sunday-school was 
afterwards conducted by the schoolmaster and some of the elders. 
The Christian singing was sweet and refreshing, after the harsh 
meaningless tones I had heard in the schools elsewhere. . . . 
This little colony appeared to me a striking instance of the 
natural effects of Christianity ; an air of cheerful contentment per- 
vaded the place. I was informed that the members generally lire 
consistent lives, and endeavour to lead others to join them. Early 
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marriages are entirely abolislied ; tlie yonng men not being mar- 
ried nntil they arrive at the age of eighteen, the girls at sixteen. 
Multitudes of snch little stations all over the land wonld do in- 
calculable good : * Fear not, little flock,' I thought as I left them, 
' it is your Father's good pleasure to give you the kingdom.' " 
(i. 78-80.) 

At Surat Miss Carpenter attended a week-day service in 
the mission chapel. 

" There were very few present, but I remembered the Saviour's 
promise, * Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of you.' The few that were there 
evidently felt this, and there was a holy influence around. The 
singing was touchingly beautiful, led by the wife of the mis- 
sionary. The master of the mission school and his wife were 
there, native converts. There was also a man of superior and 
intelligent air, who was employed to seek out the most miserable 
and neglected children, and bring them into a little school which 
he taught. He said he loved the work, for he had been a poor 
miserable boy himself . . . There was also a young native 
Christian woman of very pleasing appearance, who invited me to 
her house. She was living with her parents: her grandfather 
was the first convert made by the missionaries ; her father, a very 
learned moonshee, is employed as a catechist, and is believed to 
do much good among his countrymen the Mahometans. The 
house was particularly clean and neat; adorned with books, 
pictures, and beautiful needlework, it indicated everywhere the 
influence of Christianity on the household. No one who has not 
witnessed it, can realize the marvellous change made in all the 
thoughts and feelings, habits and manners of Hindoos, by the 
reception of Christianity into the heart and life. Surely this 
young woman, now the third generation of believers, has a work 
to do for her people. The sister is already doing one as the 
wife of an excellent Parsee convert minister, and the mother of 
Christian children . . . The mission Committees at home, 
who reckon their success by the number of converts whose 
names can be enrolled in their reports, little comprehend how 
great and true a work is being steadily and unobtrusively done 
by the faithful men and women whom they send out to sow seed 
which others may reap, in this apparently unproductive field. 
Who can tell what good this mission in Guzerat has done ? 
Only the Lord of the harvest, who will reckon up His fruits and 
His precious grain at the last day." (i. 95, 9G.) 
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A visit to the mission cliapel at Poona is described in 
similar terms^ though less in detail. At Madras Miss 
Carpenter paid a visit to Vepery College, '^ presided over 
by the Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, the Rev. A. Symonds.^' 

" About sixteen native students surrounded the study table, 
with the Rev. Secretary their instructor. The sight of a nximber 
of young men, who have seriously devoted themselves to go out, 
heart and soul, to preach the gospel, and to help on their fellow- 
creatures to travel heavenward, is always an interesting one. In 
the present case it was peculiarly so, as facts declared, more 
clearly than words could do, that they courageously abjured the 
idolatry of their nation, that they loved Christ better than country 
or Idndred, and that they earnestly desired to lead their people 
in the same blessed way. It may of course be attributed to 
prejudice on my part, but there always appeared tome a peculiar 
openness of expression in genuine native converts ; they rejoicted 
in the liberty with which Christ has nMide His servants free, and 
felt that a sympathy existed between them and other followers of 
the same Master, of a totally different kind from what can be 
shared by such as have not the same glorious hopes. Such were 
certainly my feelings as I sat among those students at Vepery 
CoUege." (i. 145, 146.) 

In the same strain she speaks when visiting Dr. Duff's 
school at Calcutta — 

" Several of the teachers are native converts — ^it appeared to 
me, indeed, that I could generally detect which were so, by a 
more open and happy expression of countenance. Whenever I 
had an opportunity of conversing with such, they expressed to 
me their true satisfaction at having obtained, at any cost, the 
blessedness which those only can feel who have received the 
heavenly message from the Saviour Himself. They had prac- 
tically learned the duty of leaving even father and mother at the 
call of their Master, and they had experienced a rich reward in 
giving up all for Him." (i. 185.) 

^^ A day spent in a country missionary excursion '^ with 
the Rev. Mr. Long is recorded as a ^^ pleasant variety.'' 
Some village schools and native houses were visited, and 
then they ^^ reached the mission station, which is in tie 
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midst of an extensive rural district/' At the cottage of a 
native Christian family residing there, 

" It was pleasant to be greeted with that feeling of fraternity 
which springs np spontaneously between Christians in this 
heathen land ... I bade adien to this peaceful hamlet with 
regret, and with a strong feeling of the good which was here 
being done so nnostentationsly. The missionary gaias mnch 
inflnence by these qniet visitations to the homes of the natives, 
where he is received with openness and confidence, and he is 
thns preparing for more extensive and effective action in future." 
(i. 193, 194.) 

A visit to the Christian village at Kishnagur, where Miss 
Carpenter was the guest of the Eev. Mr. Blumhardt, of the 
Church Missionary Society, is described as affording much 
pleasure. The ^^ chaste and simple village church,^' the 
" school taught by native converts and superintended by 
the ladies of the family/' the '' college for native students 
superintended by the worthy pastor himself/' the "neat 
little Indian dwellings for native converts/' the missionary's 
^^ pleasant garden/' and the domestic privileges and comforts 
of his English home, were all fully appreciated. 

" When the good missionary came here some five and twenty 
years ago, this place was comparatively a wilderness, the converts 
being in the lowest depths of ignorance . . . The change 
effected by persevering work is most encouraging." (i. 259.) 

After placing together all these passages, replete with such 
evidently genuine feelings of admiration and good- will, we 
are almost ready to retract our former remarks as to Miss 
Carpenter's animus in regard to missionary work. But how 
are we to reconcile the two sets of passages ? Is it that the 
one consists partly of her own abstract theories on the sub- 
ject, partly of mere repetitions of unfriendly criticisms, of 
which she is only the mouth piece and not the respon*. 
sible propounder ; while the other is the expression of her 
own kindly feelings, called forth by ocular evidence impossible 
to resist, and breaking through all the shackles of precon- 
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ceived opinion ? Anyhow, we must regret the existence of 
passages which certainly seem to us very inconsistent with 
the quotations we have just given, and also with Miss Car- 
penter's avowed appreciation of her own share in the blessings 
of Christianity. Take, as an instance, this sentiment already 
quoted, — 

"Though as I publicly stated in every place I visited, I value 
Christianity above all tilings, . . . and I desire that all 
should share the privilege I hold so dear, — though I believe 
. . . that the acceptaiice of it would prove an inestimable 
boon to the people of Hindostan,— yet, respecting the individual 
freedom of every immortal being as I value my own, I would not, 
if I could, obtrude my own religion upon them." (ii. 216, 217.) 

Or, as more crudely reported from her Birmingham ad- 
dress,— 

" Miss Carpenter would resent any interference with her own 
religion, and was as desirous of allowing every one the same lati- 
tude she herself wished to enjoy." 

If by ^^ obtruding her own religion on them,'^ she means 
compulsion of any kind, or bribery, or anything leading to 
hypocrisy and false profession, of course we should all agree 
with her ; and if she further implies that she has not herself, 
individually, the gifts and vocation of a religious teacher, we 
do not quarrel with her for not taking it up. But if she 
means that the Hindoos should be left in their darkness and 
blindness, and no eflfort made to open their eyes to the glorious 
light of the Gospel, trusting, in some vague way, that, at 
some time or other, their awakening will come about of 
itself, — if she believes that, while the " meat which perishes" 
should be given liberally to the starving Hindoo, the " bread 
of life '' must not be pressed on his acceptance, albeit we are 
feeding on it ourselves with great delight, and know that to 
him it would indeed bring " life from the dead,^^ — ^then we 
can only say that her ideas on the subject are in direct opposi- 
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tion to the teacMngs of Holy Writ, as we understand them.* 
And further, giving full credit to her repeated statements of 
the value she attaches to her own personal share in the 
blessings of Christianity, we would ask this question : Has it 
never crossed her mind that it is most fortunate for her, as well 
as for many others, that some hundreds of years ago, certain 
individuals, by no means sharing in her scruples, did find 
their way to distant Britain, and did " obtrude their religion" 
on the old Druids and their followers first, and afterwards 
on the worshippers of Thor and Woden f 

We have still to adduce Miss Carpenter's evidence as to 
the state and efficiency of the mission schools she visited, and 
our task will be completed. And here we gladly acknow- 
ledge that her commendation is bestowed in no censorious 
spirit, and with no grudging hand. We have already quoted, 
from her Belfast address, a strong testimony in regard to the 
schools at Madras. In her book she says, ^^ The work of the 
missionaries has been particularly vigorous and successful in 
Madras in the promotion of education.^' She then gives us the 
speech of Col. Rowlandson, delivered December 22nd, 1864, 
on occasion of the distribution of prizes to the scholars of 
the Free School Church Mission Schools, founded by Rev. 
John Anderson in 1837. Col. Rowlandson speaks of — 

"The bold, nncompromising, Tindisguised, and till then un- 
heard of declaration upon which Mr. Anderson based all his 
hopes and plans, of one supreme aim and object, viz. to win 
souls to Christ ! And truly one had only to enter their schools, 
and following on from class to class, listen to the way in which 
they taught and opened out the book of life, not merely in the 
letter to the understanding, but closely applying its tmths to the 

* " Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations," — marg. " make disci- 
ples, or Christians, of all nations." — Matt, xxviii. 19. 

" How then shall they call on Him in whom they have not believed P 
and how shall they believe in Him of whom they have not heard ? 
and how shall they hear without a preacher ? And how shall they 
preach except they be sent P as it is written, How beautiful are the 
feet of them that preach the gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings 
of good things ! " (Eom. x. 14, 16.) 
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hearts and consciences of their pnpils, to feel persnaded that as 
their eye was single, and their aim true to God's glory, so assuredly 
would God own and bless their labours. And not long had we 
to wait for proofs, ... in the great battle, then for the first 
time in this school unflinchingly fought with caste exclusiveness, 
in which they nobly triumphed ; followed soon by the thorough 
heart-conversion and baptism, in the face of the extremest op- 
position of first one and then another, and many others in quick 
succession amongst their pupils, given to them by God, thus early 
to encourage their faith and perseverance. ... To ascertain 
the precise extent to which these schools have influenced native 
society is not so easy. But it may help us to form some idea of 
how great and how real that influence for good must have been, 
to consider the many thousands of the sons and daughters of 
India, whose minds, hearts, and characters, during the most im- 
pressible years of Hfe, for the long period of now nearly twenty- 
eight years, have been brought under the teachings of these 
schools, to carry back with them, into the private and familiar in- 
tercourse of family and social life, the daily lessons of light and 
truth here learned, in vivid and irresistible contrast with the pre- 
vailing ignorance and error around them ! " (i. 133 134.) 

Miss Carpenter visited these schools, and thus reports of 
them : — 

" On going through the various classes of the school with the 
worthy superintendent, the Rev. Mr. Miller,* I quite agreed with 
him that the boys are attracted to the school, not only because 
the fees are lower, but because they feel the happy influence 
of the Christian sympathy and kindness they here receive. 
When hearing a Scripture lesson given by Mr. Miller, and seeing 
the lively interest which was felt in the lesson by both teacher 
and scholars, it was evident that a permanent influence was 
estabhshed of the most valuable kind, and indeed one which I 
was informed did not cease with school- days. Such agency does 
more than any other to remove the barrier which exists between 
the races. It is much to be regretted that personal records of 
such schools are not given to the public at home, instead of the 
somewhat dry and brief statements too often found in official 
reports. In 1843 Mr. Anderson established the first girls' school 



* The Rev. "W". Miller, now in this country, from whose lectures on 
" Scottish Missions in India " we have already quoted. 
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in Madras,* into whicli he with diflBculty collected four or five 
little girls, by the promise of a reward. Many girls* schools have 
since then been established by this mission, as well as by other 
agencies, and by the natives themselves. For some time it was 
found necessary to give the children a small daily payment for at- 
tendance ; then this ceased, and now the anxiety for education has 
become so g^eat that the scholars pay a trifling fee. These payments 
are of course small, bat they testify to the value attached to the 
schools by the parents. The last report mentions that they amounted 
in the year, from all the girls* schools, to 320 rupees. . . . 
The school in Black Town is taught by a native Christian woman, 
and on Sunday the classes meet for purely religious instruction. 
It is a remarkable fact that the attendance then is not greatly 
below that of other days. In all the mission schools caste is of 
course entirely disregarded, as Christians recognise no such dis- 
tinctions. Scripture instruction is also given at one part of 
every day. Though there may be some objection shown at first, 
yet this soon wears away. As the attendance is voluntary, one of 
the great difficulties arising from caste is thus overcome without 
a struggle. There are many young ladies of Brahmin caste in 
these schools. Some of the Httle girls struck me as remarkably 
bright and intelligent, and there can be no doubt that Hindoo 
girls would generally be so, if properly educated. The widow of 
the excellent Mr. Anderson conducts a girls* boarding-school, in 
which there are now between fifty and sixty scholars. These 
young persons, remaining longer under tuition than non- Christian 
girls would do, show greater results. . . . The excellent lady 
at the head of the establishment, makes it her great aim to 
prepare the girls for their fature duties in life. They do the 
greater part of the domestic work, and much of the practical 
management of the house is entrusted to the elder of them. The 
economy practised in the household makes the expenditure very 
moderate. . . . 

The Wesleyan Methodists have also excellent mission schools 
here, which I visited with much pleasure. It was gratifying to 
hear one who had laboured in the field for thirty years, state his 
happy conviction of the very great changes which he was per- 
mitted to witness in the state of feeling in the natives towards 
Christians. If the conversions are not numerous, still there is no 

* Not quite correct. Girls* schools in connexion with other missions 
had been in existence for some years before, as (without seeking 
further evidence) various entries of grants made to such schools in 
our own early reports, will testify. 
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longer the hostility towards missionaries which once existed, and 
the ground is being prepared for future harvests. There is an 
excellent boarding-school connected with this mission also. It 
was very interesting to observe the demeanour and intelligence of 
the girls, and peculiarly so to find here young native girls 
employed as monitors to instruct the younger classes. One 
teacher, a native Christian, is the wife of one of the masters in 
the boys' school." (i. 135-137.) 

There are schools connected with other missions at 
Madras, which we believe to be as well managed as those 
here described. We haye extracted thus copiously from 
Miss Carpenter's account of these Madras schools, because 
we think it fully bears out the conclusion she arrived at, and 
which we have already quoted from her Belfast Address : — 
'^The fact of the attendance at them is very important, 
because when it is said that the Hindoos will have nothing 
at all to do with the missionaries for their girls, this is a 
proof to the contrary.'' 

If this is true, why should not Miss Carpenter expect the 
same results to follow in other places, indeed throughout the 
land, provided the same decided course be pursued, an equal 
amount of pains and perseverance bestowed, and a sufficient 
time allowed to elapse for the leaven to work ? There does 
not appear to be anything exceptional about Madras, nor 
any reason why a rule should hold good there which will 
not apply elsewhere.* 

At Calcutta Miss Carpenter ^^first saw an excellent speci- 

* We do not forget the caution that "what is true of one part of 
India may be very incorrect of another " ; and if the natives of 
Madras were outside the limits of caste, or differed widely in religion, 
habits of thought, and customs, from those of other parts of India» 
then a system which has succeeded there might yet prove a failure 
elsewhere. But this does not appear to be the case ; and therefore 
when Miss Carpenter speaks of finding a very different state of things 
at Madras, in regard to education, from what she met with in other 
places, we can only say. Let the results at Madras stimulate and 
encourage others to adopt the same plan in other places, expecting 
an equal blessing to rest upon and crown their labours. 
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men of the Calcutta schools/' those namely of the Free 
Church, ^^ originally estabHshed by Dr. Duff/' 

" Dr. DuflTs girls' school is the best I saw in this city, except 
the Bethtine school, which possesses peculiar advantages. Dr. 
Duff's is indeed the only good day-school for girls that I saw or 
heard of; • and in tMs respect Calcutta fell yery far behind 
Madras, Bombay, or even Ahmedabad. In one class, a female 
native convert, a widow, was teaching with evident success ; in an- 
other class a young Hindoo widow was receiving instruction with a 
view to train as a teacher. . . . The mission orphan boarding- 
school is an excellent one. . . . For the first time since I had 
been in India, I saw a gallery lesson given to the younger depart- 
ment of the school by a young woman who had been trained in the 
Church Female Normal school. She had married, and was now 
a -widow. The animation and interest displayed by the children, 
and the agreeable and lively manner in which the lesson was given, 
formed a striking contrast to the ordinary teaching of the younger 
classes in the ordinary Hindoo girls' school. I was requested to 
examine the older class. Though the examination was conducted 
in English, they answered admirably, both on geography and on 
Scripture subjects. In comparing these girls with those in the 
native day-schools, it is necessary to bear in mind not only that 
these are the whole day under care and influence, but that they 
remain at school later than is possible according to existing 
customs among the Hindoos. Yet with these deductions, it is 
evident that young native girls are quite equal in intelligence 
and quickness in learning to their Western sisters, if properly 
instructed and trained. The same fact is particularly striking 
also in the small boarding-school of Hindoo girls in con- 
nexion with the Normal school. . . . The Female Normal 
school is supported by the Indian Society for promoting 
female instruction,t and is in conneidon with the Church 
of England. The students are most carefully instructed 
in BengaH, as well as Scripture, the ordinary branches of female 
education, singing, drawing, and fancy-work, these last being 
found useful and attractive in zenana visiting. They are 
expected to remain three years in the institution, and afterwards 

• We think that others might have been " heard of" had Miss 
Carpenter met with those who could have directed her to them. 

t Miss Carpenter means the " Indian Female Normal School and 
Instruction Society." Her version of the title might lead her readers 
to confound it with our own. 
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to engage in teaching, for at least two years, in schools or zenanas. 
The students appeared interested in their work, and gave promise 
of being intelligent and earnest in. their ^tnre duties. ... I 
visited also a benevolent institution for poor boys and girls, of whom, 
by a fundamental rule, three-fourths must be Christians ; there are 
about 140 boys and 80 girls, chiefly East Indians. A school for 
Jewish girls, chiefly Armenians, is taught by an English certi- 
ficated teacher, the only one I met with in India." (i. 184-187.) 

Miss Carpenter gives but a passing notice to zenana work, 
though she terms it '^an important feature in the female 
education of Calcutta.^' She '^accompanied a lady who 
takes an active part in this work/^ and was interested in 
observing '' the warm and affectionate greeting given to the 
visitors by the Hindoo ladies.'' (i. 188.) She teUs us that 
''about 150 houses are visited by female teachers, who have 
between 400 to 500 young ladies under instruction.'' (ii. 146.) 
We believe this estimate to have been much below the 
mark, even when Miss Carpenter visited Calcutta ; and the 
movement has spread since then, and is still spreading 
rapidly, there and elsewhere.* Some of Miss Carpenter's 
Indian informants are evidently unfavourable to this 
system. One of them speaks of it as " in the beginning 
necessary in many cases . . • but only as a tentative and a 
transitory measure." He states his conviction that "school 



* Dr. Herdman, in his speech already quoted, stated that " in the 
metropolis alone, connected with various societies, and through much 
voluntary labour, there are (the growth of a very brief period) up- 
wards of 300 zenanas regularly visited, and 1000 native ladids receiv- 
ing instruction by Christians. A more recent communication from 
"a lady engaged in zenana teaching at Calcutta/' quoted in 
Ch/ristian Work for November 1868, states "that in that city 
there are over 350 zenanas open, and some 1300 Bengah ladies 
receiving instruction." And in the same publication for Mn^m Ti 1869, 
we are mformed that in Calcutta the "American Union Mission" 
alone " has eleven ladies employed, with thirty-five native teachers, 
and about 800 women of the highest classes under instruction." The 
same work is going on at Madras, Bombay, Delhi, Meerut, Lucknow, 
and other places. 
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instruction^' is ^^ an immeasurably superior system ^^ to that of 
" domestic instruction/' The latter he pronounces '^ dull and 
lifeless, whereas the other is instinct with life and animation/'* 
(i. 215.) These opinions of her friends may have weighed 
with Miss Carpenter so as to influence her own judgment. 
Still, considering the wonderful change in the native mind 
evinced by the opening of the zenana to Christian teachers, 
and the direct bearing of such a movement on the very 
subject of Miss Carpenter's investigations — ^taking place, 
too, among the very class whom her own schemes are 
designed to benefit — it does seem strange that she has not 
deemed the " Zenana Mission " worthy of a more lengthened 
and minute inquiry, as well as of a more prominent place in 
her pages. 

Of Mrs. Nesbit's boarding-school for native Christian girls 
at Bombay, Miss Carpenter reports favourably, and more at 
length than we can quote. Among other things she notices 
that — • 

'* The teachers are women, except a pundit, who is engaged 
to give grammatical lessons in the vernacular, in the presence of 



* Dr. Miiilens, on the contrary, is of opinion that " for the middle and 
upper classes, it is almost certain that the system of public schools is 
unsuitable. It breaks far too obtrusively into the privacy in which 
Hindoo households have been shrouded ; it brings the girls of native 
&milies into too conspicuous a position. And it seems probable that, 
for these classes, a quiet system of home education in which in- 
struction is carried to them, will prove more suitable to their position 
and their wants." ("Brief Review," p. 145.) Judging from the success 
which the " quiet system " here alluded to has met with, we should 
say Dr. Mullens is right. However, it is well that, as in this 
country, parents should have the opportunity of choosing which plan 
they prefer, and this the schools for caste girls which are multipl^'ing 
and filling fast, will afford them the opportunity of doing. 

Dr. Mullens gives an interesting and touching account of the origin 
and rise of the Zena^na Mission, dating only from 1860. His words 
eome from the heart, as well they may, for the memory of the late 
Mrs. Mullens, called, as he tells us (and most justly so), tliQ a'postle of 
f'he Zenana Mission^ is with that mission indissolubly connect^. 



R 
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a female official. The scholars are chiefly orphans, and of 
different natioQalities— Hindoos, Armenians, half-castes — ^bnt all 
associating withont the slightest distinction." (i. 106.) 

At Poena, Miss Carpenter records — 

" An agreeable visit to the mission boarding-school for yonng 
girls. . . . About twenty- five little Brahmin girls attend as 
day-scholars, and share in all the benefits of the instruction. 
. . . Their native style of dress is not altered, except so far 
as to cover the person decently, and they do not wear shoes and 
stockings. The strictest economy is observed ; indeed, I noticed 
that the little cotton jackets of some of the girls were somewhat 
in the fashion of Joseph's ' coat of many colours ' — manufactured 
out of pieces of print sent from England, as we have seen done 
at home in our ragged schools. ... Their singing was 
peculiarly sweet and beautiful. It was indeed very pleasant to 
bear our favourite hymn— 

* There is a happy land, far, far away 1 ' 

sung with feeling by these Httle Hindoo girls. . . . Who can 
tell how many precious seeds are thus being sown in their little 
hearts, or what fruit will be brought forth fix)m them !" (i. 114) 

The commendation as to economy bestowed on the last 
named institution, is extended by Miss Carpenter to "all 
mission boarding-schools for girls.'^ She says that she was 
'^struck with the fact/^ that in all these ^^the strictest economy 
prevailed, and the young persons were well trained for their 
future domestic position" — contrasting favourably, in this re- 
spect, with the BngUsh boarding-schools which came under 
her observation, where the expenditure was greater, and pre- 
paration for future duties less a matter of anxiety. She, 
however, does justice to the care and sympathy extended by 
the English residents to the European parents bom in the 
country, and mentions the " many excellent institutions for 
them in each Presidency." (ii. 1 39, 140.) 

Miss Carpenter also notices the schools and asylums for 
the especial benefit of children " of mixed race — half-castes, 
generally termed East Indians, or, as they prefer being 
called^ Eurasians." She seems to think that in spite of 
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these advantages^ this class is too much overlooked. As 
they profess Christianity, '^ they do not fall within the sphere 
of missionary lalour ; " and they do not, she thinks, 
"generally, excite the sympathy of Europeans.^^ (i. 143, 
223; ii. 101.) 

She makes a similar remark as regards native Christians — 
" The complaint is made, and doubtless with just cause, that 
efforts to proselytize direct the attention of English ladies to 
non-Christians, while those who have been converted do not 
share the same friendly sympathy, or receive the privilege of 
that social intercourse which would be to them of the greatest 
advantage." (i. 232.) 

We do not know how far these strictures are deserved. 
In regard to both these classes we agree with Miss Car- 
penter, when she says — 

" Surely these native inhabitants of the country, who are not 
separated from us by a different religion, have a peculiar claim 
on our sympathy, and require special efforts for their improve- 
ment." (ii. 101.) 

But we do not agree with the following sentence : — 

" There is a wide sphere of Christian work open in India for 
all who will devote themselves to it, quite independently of 
that which now appears too exclusively to absorb the attention 
of English ladies — the conversion of the heathen." (i. 161.) 

The one need not supersede the other. " This ought ye 

to have done, and not to leave the other undone.^' Both 

these classes are increasing in numbers and in importance. 

If among them we can raise a band of devoted faithful 

labourers, properly trained and fitted for their work — 

accustomed to the climate, acquainted with the language, 

already on the spot — how vast and valuable will be the 

strength thus added to the agency now at our command ! 

That our Society is not slow to do its part in this direction, 

the long, unwearied labours of Miss Austen among the Bast 

Indians of Madras, and the amount of money, care, and 

effort expended on the school at Landour, afford sufficient 

proof, 

(To he contirmed.) 
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EXTENSION OP FEMALE EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

With regard to the extension of female education in India^ 
it is worthy of report, that in a monthly return of the num- 
ber of native visitors to the Indian museum at Calcutta, it 
appears that 1290 are females, and 10,853 males. At Cal- 
cutta, a native gentleman has established a class, and given 
scholarships for the medical education of native women. A 
normal school for native ladies and girls has been already 
opened at Poena. At the Calcutta university two Hindoo 

ladies are going up for the matriculation examination. — 
AiheniBum, 



ACKNOWLEDGMENT OP WORK. 

T^rom Miss Bond, Newlands, Kaffraria, Smith Africa, July 
25</i, 1869.' — "The two boxes sent by the Nina have arrived. 
The one from Dublin I have left in town (King William's 
Town), intending to have a sale of the contents in. the 
beginning of August. The things are as beautifiil as they 
always are when they come from the Dublin Auxiliary. I 
am in hopes that I shall have a good sale for them, every- 
thing is made with so much taste; but I will write more 
about this after the sale. The second box, containing 
chiefly goods for the natives, I had sent down here. It 
arrived yesterday, and the things were bought up so eagerly 
by the people, that some have had this morning to go away 
with their money .^' 



SIDON GIRLS' SCHOOL. 

Thb following interesting anecdote of one of the pnpils of 
MiBS Jaooidbb in the Sidon Girls' School, haa been oonunnni- 
cated by one of the nusBionaries of the station :— 

" Mr. 3. Jessop lately visited Safeta, and fonnd the people 
bad been enffering bitter persecntion. The bishop had been 
there a short time previous, and driven most of the Frotest- 
ants back to their old chorch, by force entered their houses, 
dressed them in a suit of new clothes, and obliged them to 
go to the church. Some submitted, some fled, some locked 
themselves in their houses ; the latter had their doors forced 
open. 

" The father of Miriam A was among those that went 

back, not willingly, bat by constraint. But Miriam said, ' I 
will never, never go back, though they cut me in pieces.' 
The women and children stood firmer than the men. 
Let OS give God the praise, and take courage." 
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EARLY CALLED HOME. 

(Conc2ti(2e<Z^m^a^e 187.) 

It has been a matter of deep thankfulness to the committee^ 
that although far away from her family and early friends^ 
Miss Colisson* was not alone in the far-off land of her 
adoption. Loving hands tended her to the last^ and all was 
done for her that medical skill could devise. The particu- 
lars furnished by Mrs. Greaves of her last days in the letter 
that announced her death, will be read with painful interest : — 
" You will be much grieved and shocked with the sad in- 
telligence I have to communicate. Our dear young friend 
Janet Colisson has been suddenly removed from us to her 
heavenly home. Yesterday morning, about four o'clock, 
she was called away, so peacefully, that though we had been 
watching her aU night, it was nearly seven in the morning 
before we discovered that what we supposed to be refreshing 
sleep, was the sleep of deatL She had had fever hanging 
about her for some time ; the doctor was attending her some 
three weeks ago, when she seemed to get better of the 
attack ; and I wrote to ask some friends in Krishnagur if 
they would take her in, thinking the change would quite re- 
establish her. Yesterday week she complained of bad bilious 
headache, and Miss Nicholson kindly came and insisted on 
^ler going to her house for a little change. The next day I 
heard &om Miss Nicholson that her fever had returned, and 
that she was going to take her to Mr. Stuart's, in Chow- 
ringhee, both to be near the doctor, and also because the 
air is fresher in that part of the town. She stayed there 
till Monday, the fever still continuing upon her ; in fact, the 
doctor said it was brought on from a disordered state of the 
bile, and until that was set right the fever would not leave 
her. On Monday she came back to us, and was lying on 

** The names of those who have been sent out by the Society are 
printed in small capitals. 
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iho sofa in the sitting-room the greater part*of the day. 
That night I don't think she slept much, but on Tuesday 
m.oming she did not appear at all worse, and was cool 
enough to take a dose of quinine ; in the afternoon the fever 
came on again, and she complained of a feeling of pain and 
sufifocation in her throat, which seemed to be brought on by 
a cough attendant on the fever. The doctor had told her to 
inhale steam if this troubled her, so we immediately appHed 
it, and I, fearing it might increase towards night, drove over 
to him to inquire what I should do if this were the case. I 
then particularly inquired if he considered her in any danger, 
but he assured me he had no fear at all about this attack, 
though he very much questioned whether this climate would 
suit her; however,he said, ' This has been such a trying season 
that I should like to wait a month or two before giving a 
decided opinion.' The following day we had almost a 
cyclone, so that we did not expect he would be able to get 
out ; but about four o'clock he came, and then for the first 
time did he think her case at all serious. He told us the fever 
had changed to a typhoid character, and that there were 
symptoms in her case which he did not like ; still he appre- 
hended no immediate danger. He was astonished to hear 
she had slept well the night before, as in this fever it was a 
very good sign ; that night we watched her constantly, and 
about half-past two or three o'clock she fell asleep ; from that 
she never again awoke in this world, and so calmly did she 
pass away, that not till nearly seven o'clock did we realize 
that it was the sleep of death. Dear girl ! she has of late 
so often expressed such an earnest longing to depart, that 
we felt as if it were a sign she was not to be long in this 
world; but we little thought her end was so near. Yester- 
day, we, with a number of missionary friends, accompanied 
her remains to their last resting-place, where we laid them, 
^ in sure and certain hope of a glorious resurrection.' Poor 
girl ! she has felt so much troubled because she could not go 

s 2 
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on with her work ; but the doctor absolutely forbade her 
cooing in the sun when she had her first attack/' 

To the kind friends who thus tenderly cared for their 
beloved young friend, the most grateful thanks of the com- 
mittee are due. Their reward is on high, and He, who has 
sanctified even the '' cup of cold water '^ given for TTis sake, 
will assuredly send down an abundant blessing on them for 
that their work and labour of love. 

Earnestly, in conclusion, are the prayers of the Lord^s 
people sought for the family of the beloved departed one, 
that the God of all comfort may Himself comfort them out 
of the riches of His consolation ; for the Committee, that all 
needed wisdom may be vouchsafed to them to guide them in 
their future plans respecting their zenana work in Calcutta; 
and for the work itself, that suitable labourers may be raised 
up to be " baptized for the dead,'' and to enter into the land 
of which she was permitted so brief a sight. 



FESTIVAL AT PEELTON, SOUTH AFEICA. 

Lbttee feom Miss Oglivee. 

Ok the evening of Monday, January 14, 1869, a meeting of 
a novel and interesting kind was held here. The object of the 
meeting was to mark the fifth anniversary of Miss Sttjeeock's 
arrival at Peelton, and the completion of her engagement 
as teacher of the female school. The proceedings commenced 
about four p.m., with a tea-meeting held in the chapel, which 
was tastefully adorned with green boughs and flowers. The 
guest of the evening was seated in a chair, similarly deco- 
rated, surrounded by a little company of European friends 
and fellow-labourers, while the body of the chapel was oc- 
cupied by respectably-dressed natives, who were regaled 
with tea, coffee, and sweet bread, handed about by waiters, 
their kind-hearted missionary acting as chief steward. After 
all were satisfied, the company retired for a short time, and 
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on the bell being rnng^ returned to enjoy the ''feast of 
reason^'^ for which so substantial a foundation had been laid. 
After the singing of a hymn^ Mr. Birt briefly explained the 
object of the. meetings as a demonstration of gratitude on 
the part of heads of families belonging to the station^ for the 
advantages tbeir children had enjoyed from Miss Stubboce's 
teaching and influence. Mr. Birt referred to former disap- 
pointments^ and the almost despairing condition in which 
they were placed in regard to the female school when Miss 
Sturbock's appointment was intimated to them^ and bore 
testimony to the zeal and diligence with which Miss Stubboge 
had laboured both in and beyond her own peculiar sphere of 
duty^ and her willingness^ now that she might retire from the 
work^ still to continue her labours amongst them. Mr Birt 
then called upon the deacons in the name of the parents resi- 
dent on the station^ to express their feelings on the occasion. 
This was responded to by the reading of a most appropriate 
address, setting forth the sense of obligation under which 
they lay for the advantages enjoyed by the children, which 
they viewed in a twofold light. First, as fitting them for 
the duties of life ; and then, as conducing to their prepara- 
tion for a higher and better life, by the earnestness with 
which they were instructed in that knowledge which ''maketh 
wise unto salvation.^' After congratulating Miss Stubbock 
on the improvement that had taken place in her health, and 
expressing a hope that she might be enabled to labour 
amongst them in that strength which had already to her been 
made perfect in weakness ; the address concluded by offer- 
ing for Miss Stubbock^s acceptance a small token of grati- 
tude fronr the parents of her pupils. A pair of very handsome 
plated candlesticks were then uncovered to Miss Stubbock's 
astonished view. Through Mr. Birt, Miss Stubbock expressed 
the mingled feelings of gratification and regret with which 
this unexpected mark of goodwill inspired her feelings, to 
which she could not give utterance, at the time. After a pause. 
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filled np by mnsic^ Mr. Birt called npon the Bev. J. Harper to 
address tlie meeting. Mr. Harper began by congratnlating 
the assembly on the circumstances of comfort nnder which 
they had metj and their importance^ as indications of pro- 
gress^ contrasting the appearance presented by the company 
before him with that which they or their fathers would 
have presented fifty years ago. Mr. Harper urged the neces- 
sity of still advancing^ and, as a means of doing so^ exerting 
themselves to the utmost in the cause of education. Yarions 
native speakers then gave expression to sentiments of grati- 
tude and appreciation of MissSTUBBOCx'slabours. One speaker 
called attention to the marvellous fact that '' a daughter of 
Europe '^ should choose such a position, and voluntarilj 
undertake the disheartening work of teaching fftetr children; 
should, single-handed, persevere in that work for so long, and 
be willing still to continue it. Another cautioned the people 
not to think they had done a great thing in the acknowledg- 
ment they had made of Miss Stubbogk's services ; they had 
done right, but it was only a little thing compared with 
the value of these services to them, to whom the education 
of their children was doubly valuable, from their inability to 
do anything in it themselves. Another speaker said he felt 
disappointed that the parents alonehad thankedMiss Stubbock. 
He thought her grown-up pupils, who were now reaping the 
benefit of her instructions, ought to have had something to 
say about gratitude, too; and urged them to be more careful 
in carrying the benefits and influence of school into their life 
after leaving it. He also urged upon them the duty of trying 
to be useful to others, and mentioned with much satisfaction 
that of the young men of Peelton, five (he being one) were 
engaged in the work of tuition. Why could not as mucli 
be said of the young women ? 

The meeting, which was enlivened by the singing of several 
hymns and chants, accompanied by the harmonium, broke up 
""Hout midnight, all seemed very pleased and interested by it. 
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EEVIEW. 

Six Months in India. — ^By Mary Oaepenter. Two vols. 
LoTtgmany Ghreen Sf Go. 

(^Gonchided from page 201.) 

Reverting to Miss Carpenter's evidence in favour of mission 
schools, the following points deserve to Ire specially noted: — 
1. The grand fault she had found in schools under native 
management, viz. : — ^the absence of female teachers, is 
rectified here. This she repeatedly acknowledges, and the 
reason is self-evident. It is only on the first establishment 
of a mission, and before the missionary's wife or other lady 
connected with the mission, (an agent of our Society for in- 
stance), has acquired the language, that the assistance of a 
pundit is necessary. But even then he is under the lady's 
eye and control. As soon as her own tongue is loosed, she 
assumes his post herself. The girls are allowed to remain lon- 
ger under her care — some till quite grown up — the teaching 
they receive fits some of them for helping her in the school — 
first one, and then another, learns to love the Saviour whose 
history she has been taught, and longs to lead others to 
love Him too. And thus, by degrees, as the school increases, 
and as other schools multiply around, a race of native 
teachers grows up, ready to take charge of their young neigh- 
bours, and to impart the instruction they have themselves 
received. Thus every mission school is, in some measure, a 
training school for teachers ; and more especially is this the 
case as regards the orphan boarding-schools connected with 
almost all the missions, where the children are received at 
so early an age that they can be trained from the first like 
Christian children in this country. That this is not theory 
but reality, we appeal to the fact, already stated, that 165* 

* It must be remembered that thi% number, as also that of the 
girls in attendance in schools connected with our Society, (stated in a 
previous page to be upwards of 9000), applies only to India proper, 
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native female teachers^ trained in the schools connected 
Tvith OUT own Society, are at the present time working 
in those schools or in others. 

2. Miss Carpenter also repeatedly acknowledges the 
superior condition of the girls in the mission schools she 
visited, as regards demeanour, intelligence, animation, 
interest, etc., all of which she attributes to their being 
under the care of one of their own sex. ^^ The instruction 
given in the mission schools by female teachers, showed how 
greatly young Hindoo girls might be improved by suitable 
instruction.'^ (ii. 79.) 

3. Miss Carpenter also mentions having seen Brahmin girls, 
not a few, in Christian schools both at Madras and Poonah. 
The increase of Gaste schools for girls everywhere, is one 
of the most remarkable features in the present phase of 
missionary progress. We can hardly take up a missionary 
publication without hitting upon some notice of one. Thus, 
in the Church of Scotland's Some and Foreign Missionary 
Becoi'd, for March, 1869, we find mention of the Caste 
girls' school opened September, 1868, at Black Town, 
Madras, under the care of Mrs. Thomson, and now containing 
60 girls, all of high caste. The Church Missionary Society 
has two Caste girls' schools in different parts of Madras; and 
a local report now before us states that last year the number 
in attendance was 85, of whom 62 were the children of 
heathens; ''the Bible is read regularly in the schools, and 
every care taken to base the education given on the Gospel 
foundation." In the report of the London Missionary Society 
for 1868, we find it stated that in Mrs. Corbold's Caste school, 
also at Madras, '' the attendance for heathen children has 

been very good, their willingness to learn, and their atten- 

"" ■ ■ ■ I, II .. I I III 111 »i . 

exclusive of Ceylon and Burmah, that being the limit of Miss Car- 

E enter's observations. As regkrds the whole field of the Society's 
bbours, the latest statement in " Facts and figures,'* reports thenative 
teachers to number 295, and the children above 15,000. 
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tion to their Scripture and other lessons is very cheering; 
several of the elder girls from the native female boarding- 
school regularly visit this caste school ''to teach some 
lessons^ also to teach sewing and wool work;" their Chris- 
tian education thus fits them to be the instructors of the 
higher class^ and the prejudices of heathen children give way 
before the superiority imparted by Christian culture. The 
same report tells us of a similar school at Calcutta^ in which 
the '' number on the roll is now gradually increasing^ and has 
already reached 80; the girls are the daughters of respectable 
native gentlemen.^' An extract from the Indian Ohurch 
Gazette tells us of a visit paid by the lady of the new Viceroy 
to a '' school for Hindoo young ladies/' at Bhowanipore, 
Calcutta^ when 52 girls were present, 84 being on the roll ; 
this school was opened July 8th, 1868. We give these ex- 
tracts as having come casually to hand, and as specimens 
of what we believe to be going on in many other quarters. 

4. Miss Carpenter mentions, as an evidence of the in- 
creasing desire of parents for the education of their girls, 
that they had now begun to pay a small fee in Mr. Ander- 
son^s school at Madras. This practice is spreading else- 
where, and it is the rule in some, certainly, of the caste 
schools mentioned above, if not in all. 

Now, with these facts before us, is it not evident that 
there is no impossibility, or even difficulty, in inducing the 
natives of India to accept education for their daughters, 
even when coupled with Scriptural instruction ? and further, 
that all the means we can obtain, and all the instrumentality 
that could be made available, would find full employment, 
and still leave increasing demands unsupplied ? It is quite 
true that there may remain many who would not entrust 
their children to Christian schools, and who will send them 
to those on Miss Carpenter's system. But we believe that 
that number would steadily decrease before the evidence of 
the great benefits ipaparted to those who have received 
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education in these Christian schools \ especially consider- 
ing ''the increasing expectation on every side that Chris- 
tianity will entirely sapplant the ancient faiths/' (Mnllens' 
Brief Eeview, p. 181.) If, then. Miss Carpenter's schools aie 
the means of intercepting some who would otherwise enter 
the schools where the Bible is taught — if, in so &r, she 
stands in their light, and delays the spread of truth from 
reaching them and their families — does not that more than 
outweigh the benefit imparted by educating, up to her mark, 
others who, except on the condition of stopping there, would 
refuse to be educated at all ? Our readers must strike the 
balance. 

Another word respecting the expressions, '' interference,'* 
and ''non-interference" with "religious and social customs,*' 
as applying particularly to schools. Of course as regards 
the orphan boarding-schools, such terms would have no 
meaning. In these, the children are picked up when cast 
out to die, their parents either unknown, or else anxious to 
get rid of them. Such children may be brought up, from 
infancy, like children of Christian parentage in our own 
land, and neither Miss Carpenter nor any one else would 
dream of talking of "interference'' in relation to them. 
Then as regards the mission day-schools. Let it be noted, 
first, that there is no concealment in the matter. Parents 
know perfectly well that Scripture instruction is given in 
these schools, and knowing this, they voluntarily send 
their girls. But secondly, there is nothing like pressure or 
compulsion to induce a profession of Christianity. No such 
profession is required as a condition of admission to, or con- 
tinuance in, the schools — heathens they enter them, and 
heathens, if they choose, they remain throughout. No doubt 
it is the hope of their Christian teachers that the instruction 
they receive may lead to their renouncing the erroi*s of 
heathenism, and becoming the disciples of Christ : while 
their heathen parents, for the most part, wish them to 
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obtain the advantages of Clmstian civilization and trainings 
withont this final result. If the result does follow, then 
comes the collision — then there is what Miss Caorpenter's 
friends termed ''their ladies being made humble Christians/' 
and what sheherself designates " improper interference in their 
homes.'' But is not this precisely what was foretold would 
be the consequence of the introduction of Christianity into 
the world? ''I am come to set a man at variance against 
his father, and the daughter against her mother, and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law"^ (Matt. xi. 35), 
Shall we, or will Miss Carpenter, assume to be wiser than 
onr Master, or attempt to find an easier and better plan 
than He has laid down ? Would she deem Him guilty of 
" improper interference " in commanding that, in the face of 
this unavoidable result, the Gospel should nevertheless be 
preached? And are not the blessings of Christianity so 
great that we may well obey that command at all hazards ; 
assured that although the prediction be fulfilled to the 
letter, our pupils will still be immensely the gainers, and 
may, in the end, become the bearers of incalculable blessings 
to their homes ? 

But further, is Miss Carpenter, in the course she is pur- 
suing, acting a true and straightforward part towards her 
Indian friends ? She would, we are persuaded, be among 
the first to acknowledge that it is to Christianity the nations 
of the west <ywe their superiority over those of the east — 
their civilization, the '' moral precepts " to which they pro- 
fess allegiance, and, not least, the standing and position of 
the female sex. But Miss Carpenter wishes to impart all 
these results, ignoring the source from whence they spring ; 
and by making the attempt, she is, in so far, contributing tQ 

* The italics, we need hardly say, are ours. No words could have 
been used more specially applicable to India, for in no other country 
is the " daughter-m-law " so early brought under, or so completely 
subjected to, the sway of "her mother-inSaw." 
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create^ or to keep np^ in the minds of these natives what is. 
simply and utterly a delusion. She is leading them to sup- 
pose that '^ grapes may be gathered from thorns^ and figs 
from thistles/' What do we say to the child who, plucking 
branches with flowers and fruit in full perfection, sticks 
them into the ground, believing that he has produced a 
ready-made garden ? Or how should we estimate the wisdom 
of the engineer, who, cutting through the walls of a house 
just above the ground, should transport it bodily, (were such 
a feat possible), to another locality, and set it down standing 
on the surface of the soil, believing himself, or leading others 
to suppose, that it is no less stable and secure than when 
resting on its own foundation on the rock beneath ? 

To sum up these remarks, which have grown to an inordi- 
nate length : we accept Miss Carpenter's evidence implicitly 
as to facts seen with her own eyes and statements heard with 
her own ears ; but we believe that there were in existence 
many things which she did not see, even in the places she 
visited, and therefore her account is not to be considered an 
epitome of all that is going on, nor do we think she intended 
it as such. Her own opinions, deductions, and conclusions are, 
many of them, suggestive and valuable. From some of them 
we dissent materially. The opinions of her Indian friends 
are also valuable, but are not to be taken unquestioningly 
as representing the whole mind of India, or even of that 
section of the community to which those individuals belong. 
Finally, let us once more emphatically recal to mind Miss 
Carpenter's own words of warning, quoted in our earliest 
notice of her work. " The accounts we hear ... are 
greatly coloured by the character and views of the narrator. 
♦ ♦ • What may be true of one part of India is very in- 
correct of another."* 



* "He might say that there were great differences of opinion pre- 
vailing in India. Even those who knew most of India, who had hved 
in it all their days, would tell them that they had found people differ- 
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While we rbgret the line Miss Carpenter has taken, and 
the plans to which she has devoted the weight of her ex- 
ample and influence, we willingly do all honour to the dis- 
interested benevolence that has prompted her, and the zeal 
and energy she has displayed. She tells us that she would 
not gratify the curiosity of some who, in India, inquired her 
age. Their ideas on this subject are so difierent from ours, 
that the revelation of even a moderate descent into the vale 
of years, would have led them to regard her either as super- 
annuated (as she seems to suppose), or perhaps more likely, 
as something supernatural. We will not lift the veil which 
she has left down. But whatever the effect in India, we 
are sure that in this country the disclosure could only re- 
dound to her greater honour, as evidencing an amount of 
untiring perseverance which may well serve as a stimulus 
and example to others much younger than herself. We 
would hope that her zeal may '^ provoke very many ^' to 
follow her steps ; not staying them where she has stopped, but 
going on to draw from a deeper well and a purer spring those 
waters for which parched hps are thirsting ; that so the 
objects of their loving care may quaff the draught, not merely 
of intellectual life, but of eternal salvation. 

We part from Miss Carpenter with every feeling of good- 
will, and under much obligation for the information derived 
from her own pages, as also from those of other writers 
whom she has led us to consult. We fervently hope that 
she may be the means of greater blessings to the children 
of India than she herself either desires or expects. We 
know that while '' a man's heart deviseth his way,'' it is the 

ing from each other as far as the east was from the west ; and they 
foand people who had lived long in that country holding opinions 
with the greatest closeness, utterly diverse from those who niad the 
same opportunity of judging. They found that in the steamer when 
they sailed, and they found it in India." — (Speech of Rev. Dr. Watson 
before General Assembly of Church of Scotland, May 27, 1869 ; re- 
ported in Edinlmrgh Evemng Courcmt} 
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Lord wlio '' directs his steps;'' it is He who overmles all 
onr plans and doings^ so as in the end to bring about His 
own purposes and promote His glory. By means we can- 
not foresee^ He may so direct this way of Miss Carpenter's 
as to bring to pass^ in a signal manner^ that very oyertnm- 
ing of all their present social habits and religious beliefs 
which she and her friends most deprecate. For herself^ and 
for all whom she seeks to benefit, we earnestly pray that 
^'God who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, may 
shine in their hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.'' 

In conclusion, we give two more quotations bearing so 
obviously on our whole subject, as to require no fiirther 
comment. The first is from the pen of Dr. Mullens, to 
whom we are already so much indebted. 

"The educational efforts of missionaries in Calcutta have 
proved of special value. With the growing, and now very great, 
demand for a good English education, it would have been a fatal 
mistake to allow broad systems of instruction to grow up on un- 
sound priDciples ; the example set by missionaries, the views 
they advocated, the objections they offered, have in this respect 
done invaluable service. To their efforts are largely due the 
sound basis on which now rest the regulations of the Calcutta 
-University. The greatly improved tone of education in the 
Government colleges and schools, the high character of the stand- 
ards and authorities studied in these institutions ; and, as a re- 
sult, the generally healthy tone and character of the numerous 
English schools taught chiefly by the natives themselves. Quite 
apart from the converts they have won, the influence which 
Christian teaching has had in moulding the education, the know- 
ledge, views, and general public opinion of the fifty thousand 
educated gentlemen of Bengal, has been of the highest kind. 
Had they done nothing else (and they have done a great deal 
more), all the time, labour, and money they have devoted to edu- 
cation would have been thoroughly well-spent. One word may 
be added about the Government colleges and schools, and similar 
non- Christian institutions. To say that their education makes 
infidels (as some continue to assert in England), is to employ- 
harsh and unjust language. It might have been used twenty 
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years ago. . . . But for a long time the Englisli staff of the 
colleges has been of a high order. Not only has it been joined 
by scholars of repute in the home universities, but men of piety 
have also been numbered among the professors ; and an excellent 
general education has been given, with a moral tone far higher 
than that of former days. The students and scholars of both 
Grovemment and native schools are in constant intercourse with 
missionaries ; in large numbers they attend the lectures specially 
prepared for young men ; and both copies of the Scriptures and of 
suitable Christian books are widely circulated among them, and 
are read." — ("London and Calcutta," pp. 57-59.) 

Our last quotatioii is from an address by Rev. William 
Millw, of Madras,"*^ as reported in Free Church Becord, for 
September, 1868. 

" The mind of India is beginning to awaken out of sleep. The 
stagnation of ages is beginning slowly to roll away. New thoughts 
are beginning to enter into the minds of the people. New cus- 
toms, new modes of life, new standards of opinion, are beginning 
to be formed before our eyes. Now is the time that must empha- 
tically determine in what direction the current of India's awaken- 
ing life shall flow, — whether towards utter forgetfulness of God 
and blank iudifference to aU religion, or towards the knowledge 
of God as revealed in Christ Jesus. Now is the time that must 

* In again citing one whose years of experience in India entitle 
him to speak with authority, it is but fair to state that he is by no 
means so sanguine as others whom we have quoted, either as to the 
benefits conferred by the Government schools and colleges, or as to 
the progress of the Brahmo Somaj and similar reformers. Of the for- 
mer, he says, " These, while conferring many benefits for this world, 
and giving men, no doubt, the intellectual ability, and some of the 
materials for thought, are yet exerting an influence, on the whole, 
unfavourable not only to Christianity but to all religion." — (" Two 
Lectures," p. 55.) Of the latter, " If only there were in these men a 
root of real earnestness, a desire to know the truth, then would this 
movement be indeed most hopeful, however far they may in the mean- 
time be from the kingdom of heaven, however deficient, shallow, or 
crude their views. But for myself, I have now but little hope in this 
direction." He adds, however, that granting the movement " to be 
as shallow and superficial as it can be, still it . . . is far more 
hopeful than the stagnation of ages which preceded it." — {Ibid, p. 36.) 
Possibly Miss Carpenter's dictum may apply here, and "what is true " 
as regards these matters in Bengal, might be "very incorrect" as to 
their present aspect at Madras. 
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determine, for many a generation, India's future. ISTow is the time 
for earnest work ; for to a nation, as to a man, there comes a time 
that comes once, and once for all — a time that is, above all others, 
one of trial and decision for a boundless future. Now when this 
mighty race is but beginning to waken and to roll into new paths, 
now is India's accepted time, now is the day on which depends 
what shaU be her development in the future — ^the day that, if 
rightly used, may secure, in time to come, India's full salvation." 



EXTEACTS PROM AN APPEAL ON BEHALF OF THE 

SOCIETY. 

Br THE EioHi Eev. Bishop Smith, late or Hokg £o^^o. 

Fob above twenty years I have had an intimate knowledge of the 
working of this Society ; and I have learnt to appreciate the high 
Christian character of the Managing Committee, their efficient mode 
of conducting business, their economical administration of funds, the 
careful selection of their agents, and the decided tone of spiritual- 
mindedness and prayerfulness which has ever characterized their 
measures and operations. 

I owe this Society a debt of gratitude for its valuable help in my 
late diocese in China. I have been privileged to be well acquainted 
with several of its aeents in China, Singapore, India, and Egypt. 
Some of the names, either temporarily or permanently inscribed on 
the roll of its selected and supported agents, will find an honourable 
place in the future annals of Female Missions in the East. 

I am grieved to write that a Society so useful in the past, and 
having so great openings of usefulness in the future, is now seriouslv 
hindered by financial embarrassment and diminished funds, through 
the long-continued effects of the severe mercantile panic of 1866, and 
also a partial diversion of its funds by the competing claims of 
youncer kindred Institutions. 

And yet the openings for the work abroad are enlarged. Becent 
letters contain ursent appeals ^om seven different stations for twenty- 
one additional scnools, with twenty-seven native teachers already 
trained and ready for employment. 

I earnestly appeal to tnose benevolent persons to whom the 
Almighty has entrusted the stewardship of wealth, to come to the aid 
of the Society in this their pressing need, and not to allow the sood 
work of Christian Female Education in the East to be retarded by 
want of pecuniary means. 

A few liberal donations at this time would, under Grod's blessing, 
help to infuse new energy into the work abroad, and be calculated to 
cheer and gladden the hearts of the Christian ladies on whom fall the 
anxiety and responsibility of superintending the administration of the 
Society's business at home. 



HUMAN SAOEIFIOE AMONG THE KHUNDS. 
Once a year, in the Goomsoor country of Oriesa, the native 
Khimda endeavour to offer a human sacrifice to the goddess 
Manekisiri. The GJovemment officers and the miaaionaries 
strive to prevent them irom carrying out this dreadful designj 
but it is feared that the Khunds sometimes manage to evade 
-their vigilance. The victims for slaughter are stolen from the 
low country, or are brought from some distant part. They 
are called Meriaha, and are dresaed and fattened for the oc- 
caaion. The Khunds assemble from all parts of the country, 
finely dresaed, some with bearskins thrown over their ahoul- 
depB, others with the taila of peacocka Sowing behind them, 
and the long winding feather of the jungle-cock waving on 
their heads. Thus decked out they dance, leap, rejoice, beat 
drums, and play their highland pipe. The victim is then tied 
to a strong post. The jani, or chief priest, and the savage 
crowd, armed with sharp knives, then approach. The priest 
invokes the goddess, saying — 

Hail, mother, hail 1 hail goddess Bhobanee I 

Lo I we present a sacrifice to thee ; 
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Partake thereof, and let it pleasure give, 
And in return let us thy grace receive. 
In all the fields, and all the plots we sow, 
let a rich and plenteous harvest grow. 

Then addressing the Meriah, he says, '^ We have bought 
you with a price, so no sin rests on us/' And all then rush 
forward and cut pieces of flesh from the victim^s body, which 
they bury in the fields to make the land fruitful. The Orissa 
missionaries have rescued many of the doomed Meriahs, have 
formed schools for them, taught them the way of salvation, 
and some have been converted to God. — Missionary News, 



SIR ALEXANDER GRANT 
ON FEMALE EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

At the annual meeting of the ^'Ladies' Society for the Pro- 
motion of Female Education in India and Kaffraria, in con- 
nection with the Free Church of Scotland,'^ held in Edin- 
burgh, January 25th, the chair was taken by Sir Alexander 
Grant, Bart., Principal of the University, and who for nearly 
ten years, and till very recently, was Director of Public In- 
struction in the Presidency of Bombay. His speech on that 
occasion contained so much that is interesting in itself, and 
valuable as coming from one who has had such ample means 
of forming a correct opinion, and so few of our readers are 
likely to have met with it elsewhere, that we think we cannot 
better fill a portion of our space than by reprinting it without 
comment, and but slightly abridged, as reported in the Daily 
Bemew, an Edinburgh paper : — 

" Sir Alexander Grant, in moving that the report now read he 
approved of and circulated, said, — Ladies and gentlemen : When 
I received the high honour of an invitation to preside on this oc- 
casion, many feelings in my mind conspired to make the invita- 
tion most welcome. In the first place, it is a real pleasure to me 
to co-operate in any way with a Society which has chosen for one 
of its fields of action that great and fascinating country, in which, 
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in spite of all the inconreniences and dangers of the climate, and in 
spite of all the evils of separation from home and friends, I have 
passed many happy days. My mind is fall of delightftd and inte- 
resting associations and memories connected with India ; and at 
this moment two of the institutions which are supported by this 
Society — ^namely, the native Female Boarding School at Bombay, 
and the Orphanages at Puna and Nagpore — are as vividly present 
before me as the room in which I stand. In the second place, I 
am glad to have any opportunity of testifying my great respect 
for the noble character of Mrs. Anderson, of Bombay — who, for 
fifteen years, attended her post, and conducted the Native Female 
Boarding School at Bombay — and who, having, as it were, bravely 
served out her time in the trenches, has now returned in safety, 
I trust, to well-merited ease in this country. In the third place, 
I am anxious to lend any assistance, however humble, to the great 
work of raising the intellectual, moral, and spiritual condition of 
the people of India. When we look back on the last half- century, 
the progress which has been made in this way seems extraordi- 
nary ; but when we come to reflect on it ftirther, we are inclined 
to say how much has been done, and yet how little. In all that 
has been done, the missionary societies have been the pioneers. 
They have led the way, and the Government has followed* after. 
With a timidity which was at all events natural, and I may say 
excusable. Government dreaded to take any initiative step in the 
education of the natives and the people of India, for fear of excit- 
ing a thousand suspicions against themselves. The missionary 
societies then boldly stepped forward in the breach. They showed 
the possibility of educating the people, they showed the people the 
advantages of education, and ultimately they showed Government 
that the people wished to be educated, and could safely be edu- 
cated. When this condition of things had arrived, the Government 
followed up, and they then covered the country with an educa- 
tional organization, with schools and educational inspectors, and 
grants in aid of colleges and nniversitiesi But in doing this, the 
Government still confined itself — as in policy it was, perhaps, bound 
to do — to secular instruction, but it must be said that what is 
called secular instruction is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
Christian morality. It is already producing marked results in 
the ways of thinking of the natives of India, and the missionary 
societies have been left entire liberty to exhibit in their schools the 
principles of our holy religion in full purity. AU this action on 
the pajHj of Government has been, till quite recently, applied to 
schools for boys, and Government has left female instruction almost 

T 2 
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antcuched. Bnt in the same way that the missionary societies led 
the march in the promotion of the education of boys, so now tbej 
have led the march, and they are inducing GrOTemment to foUoTr 
them, in the matter of female education. The Government naiia- 
rally was backward — and even more backward — ^in the education 
of women than it was in attempting the education of the male 
population. Government, in the first instance, watched the sym- 
pathies of the people, and the S3rmpathies of the people were de- 
clared to be in favour of boys* schools. They have been up to 
this time watching for some declaration of the sympathies of the 
people with regard to female education. It is much more difficult 
to find any expression of sympathy for female education than it 
was to do so for the education of males. You may easily under- 
stand this exclusion of women, from the system of native mar- 
riages ; the people felt that, and to educate their women it would 
take some years to prepare them. Mr. Angus, in his report on ih( 
Puna school, has expressed what he considers to be tiie state ot 
things at the present day. He says, *• The male population seem 
to be perfectly satisfied if their wives can cook for them. Beyond 
this, even the learned amongst them seem to care nothing ; for 
they make no attempt to instruct their wives. Nor is it possible 
with much rapidity to create a taste for female education, so long 
as it is the custom to marry at the age of mere girlhood; for those 
who have been instructed have not had time to perfect what they 
have learned, nor when they are married are they permitted, or in 
a position, to teach others.' This repugnance of the natives to 
female education I have, of course, seen exempKfied in a hundred 
instances. I remember when I first went to India, about nineaad 
a-halfyears ago, I was in the town where the court was held, and 
there I found that the Sajahhad two sons and one little daughter, 
all mere children. The missionary resident in the town obtained 
charge of the two boys, instructed them in the elements of know- 
ledge, and then the missionary went a little further, and per- 
suaded the Bajah to allow his little daughter to come also, and 
accordingly the girl was sent for some hours each day to school 
In the meantime the Brahmins surrounded the Bajah's court, and 
instilled into his mind all sorts of fears on the subject, and he 
oame one day to the missianary, and said, ' I find tibat you are 
really beginnmg to teach my little girl to read ; now I think that 
is too much.' In spite of this natural repugnance and apathy 
whioh the Hindoos, and especially the higher class of them, have 
to the eduoation of women, schools have sprung up here and 
there, not founded by missionary bodies, but founded at the insti- 
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gation of philantliropic collectors and gentlemen of inflnence and 
official position resident in various parts of the country. These 
little schools are founded on some small local subscription, and 
the collector perhaps gives a few pounds a year himself towards 
them, and thus the school is supported. It has been my task, in 
my position, as Director of Public Instruction in Bombay, to visit 
from time to time various of these schools, and my general ex- 
perience of them has been that these schools were not realities at 
all, but were mere shams. The people, in order to please the col- 
lector or his wife, or the educational inspector, or some official, 
vould concede apparently to the advice of the missionary, and 
pretend to give up their prejudices, and would say, 'By all means 
let us have a girls' school ; it is a most excellent thing.' The 
leading inhabitants would then lend a building, and after making 
a small subscription a school would be opened. Visiting and in- 
specting schools in India is very different from inspecting them 
in this country. It is much less monotonous, and in many respects 
a more interesting task. Tou ride over a tract of country, you 
come upon a school and examine it. You find a most pic- 
turesque scene : instead of a close room with all the doors 
and windows closed and a very unpleasant atmosphere and 
the general monotony which you find in this country ; you go 
into a school in India, and you find the building perfectly 
open to the breeze from all sides, with palm-trees waving around. 
The children are clothed in rich dresses, indicating all the differ- 
ent varieties of caste, and, with their bright eyes and keen pre- 
cocious intelHgenee, they are ready to answer any questions. My 
experience of the girls' school is, that generally the master 
having had warning that somebody was coming to visit the school, 
collected all his pupils together. He would send round a man 
with a belt, indicating authority,, to collect the girls from the 
various houses, and bring them to school in their best dress, and 
frequently he would bring several girls who did not belong to the 
school at all. The girls, too, wear dresses of different colours, 
and have often valuable jewels placed on their wrists, at five 
years of age, to indicate that they were married. Then you begin 
to examine them, and the general result is, you find that the 
master has got three, or perhaps four, show-girls at the top of the 
school, and these being examined are perfectly able to read about 
five pages of the first reading-book, because they have been over 
these pages so often that they know it by heart, and you find that 
their accompHshments are almost nH, In addition to this, three 
or four of the girls know how to knit Berlin wool. If half of the 
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other .girls Jaiow their letters, it is a very great feat, and the rest 
know nothing. This goes on until the children are perhaps ten 
years old, and then they are removed from the school, as the 
parents consider that it would not be proper to send them to 
school after that age. The master is generally a veteran, chosen 
for that very reason, because there are no female teachers, and 
the parents do not want to entrust their girls to a man of younger 
age. This man is by no means a veteran schoolmaster. He is 
generally a perfectly inefficient person as a teacher. To show 
you what an imposture the thing generally is, I will mention that 
I went to one place which was remarkable for the inteUectual 
character of its inhabitants. The people are remarkably intellect- 
ual, and supported a high school, which was quite celebrated for 
the attainments of its pupils, and they had a reading-room and 
all other signs of intellectual activity. There was a girls' school, 
which I visited, and found about sixty girls in it. Then I went 
and asked what was the caste of each girl, and took a careful 
analysis of their castes, and I found that there were perhaps two 
or three of the higher caste. The great mass of the school 
belonged to the low caste of pastoral labourers. A little investi- 
gation soon showed that the people of the place were willing to 
get up a girls' school, and the people of the higher castes having 
been induced to send their children, they filled part of the school 
with a great deal of padding. This was the character of the 
school — of course a mere imposture, by which the Brahniins of 
the place sought to cheat the collector. When I contrast these 
fragile, perfanctory, and unreal girls' schools, which are inde- 
pendent of missionary aid and supervision, with the schools that 
are now connected with this association, the native boarding and 
day-school at Bombay, and the Orphanage conducted by Mrs. 
Angus at Puna, I cannot but feel the very greatest contrast. In 
these last-named schools there is nothing unreal. The girls are 
all thoroughly instructed in elementary instruction, as much as 
they are capable of receiving according to their age. There is a 
real change effected in their minds and characters and their ways 
of looking at things. As far as children can be changed, these 
children are changed, and one instance of this sort of new element 
which may be said to be introduced into their nmids is the new 
music which they are taught. Instead of the monotonous bar* 
baric tunes of Blndooism, we find these children singing the most 
charming songs of European music, and that in good time. I 
think this presents a very remarkable contrast, and shows the 
value of these schools. Merely by this contrast the value of them 
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is shown, and they have set an example for other schools to 
follow, which I have no doubt they will. You thus see that Hin- 
dooism is not a homogeneous mass that you can attack in a mass. 
It is divided into all sorts of cells and partitions. By education, 
whether it be that of a girl or a boy, when you affect to improve or 
correct an individual, you are not throwing an influence into the 
mass of Hindooism, you are only throwing it into the particular 
caste to which that individual belongs. It may be compared in 
this respect to those steam vessels that are built in compartments. 
The sea may break into one compartment, but it leaves the other 
compartments untouched. So it is with education in India — ^you 
may produce great things in one caste, but you leave the other 
castes untouched. This is a fact which people are not, perhaps, 
always aware of, but it does not affect our duty towards the Hin- 
doos in the least ; it only shows that, as a matter of fact, we -must 
attack Hindooism in detail and not in a mass — attack them caste 
by caste. There is one central caste, the Brahmins, and if you 
can make a breach in that, you may be capable of going through 
the whole. It is perfectly true that the old and learned Brah- 
mins of the past generations have been in the habit, as their 
fathers were before them, of caring for nothing in their wives 
except that they should be able to cook and keep their houses. 
But this is not the case so fej* as my experience goes with regard 
to the educated young men of the new generation. The young 
men who are educated and advanced, and have got some European 
ideas in them, are in a different position. In many cases I find 
it to be a fact that these young men find a want and deficiency in 
their uninstructed wives, and in many cases that have come within 
my own knowledge, educated young men have taught their wives 
to read and write, in order that they might be able to communi- 
cate with them when absent, and get the benefit of their intelligent 
conversation. I know many instances of young men constantly 
reading to their wives books that have been translated from the 
English language into the vernacular. From the progress of in- 
formation in general, it has now come about that female education 
is a thing which the Indian newspapers want, and which they all 
advocate. They do it on the ground that female education is a 
part of the civilization to which they are bound to submit, and, 
with the advance of everything else, public opinion in India has 
become definitely expressed in favour of female education. Though 
there are great difficulties to contend with in the shape of native 
marriages and other social usages, these must, ere long, melt away. 
I need not remind the members of this Society that they must not 
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be too sangaine in the hope of actually seeing the results of their 
pions and benevolent exertions. It is not always given to one 
man to plant a tree and to sit under the shade of it. But I think 
that, to the members of this Society, and to all who have an inte- 
rest in the welfare of their fellow-creatures in India and elsewhere, 
the advice which was given to his son by a Scotch laird miglit 
well be repeated : ' Just plant the tree, John, and while you are 
sleeping it will be growing.' 



) )» 



THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 
Lettee from Mes. Shiet, Hydeabad. 

I HAD heard so much of the barrenness and greenlessness 
of Sindh, that I was prepared for a far more desert-looking 
place than I found. It is true we have no grass^ and scarcely 
any cultivation^ yet at Hydrabad we have trees in abundance ; 
if they are only of two kinds^ and generally looking very 
dirty, yet sometimes they look very nice. I assure you I 
have often felt refreshed by a look at them. Altogether I 
find my new home very comfortable. We have no native 
Christians, except the catechist. Three men are now nnder 
instruction, whom we hope will turn out to be searching after 
Christianity from purer motives than our former inquirers. 
The girls' school is some distance from the mission house, in 
the native city. The houses are all built of mud, and usually 
opening into a court. In the court we occupy are two native 
houses which we rent for five rupees a month. How asto- 
nished an English girl would be to hear (could she see it) 
that such a barn-looking place was a school I The floor is 
covered with a straw mat on which the girls would rather 
squat than sit on the benches. We have two benches, two 
chairs, a table^ one easel and board on which to set up the 
loose letters (no black-board, we cannot afford to buy one, 
they are so expensive), three slates, a box for stowing away 
the bits of rag the girls learn to sew on, etc., and only one 
book. The SUndoo girls are only allowed to learn the Gur- 
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mookee character, and Mnssnlman girls, only the Arabic, the 
most common character. As female education has been 
entirely ignored, no suitable book in Gurmookee has been 
printed. The one we have is a translation of parts of St. 
John's Gospel, I believe by Mr. Burn, not suitable for a 
learner, of course. Government have of late taken up female 
education, and opened two or three schools, but no one is 
allowed to visit them : so we do not know what they are doing. 
However, suitable books are now in the press, which we are 
eagerly looking for. At present we have, amongst others, 
three Mussulman girls. As you may suppose, they have not 
much idea of cleanliness and still less of discipline. The 
school is opened in this season at nine o'clock a.m. I go 
every day about ten. I find it a great help to my Sindhee. 
As soon as a child spies me, she calls out ^^ Madam Sahib,'' 
which is immediately echoed by the whole troop. When I 
enter, they all touch their foreheads and vociferate, ^^ Salaam." 
Of course we have tried much to put a stop to this noisy 
respect, but so far without success. When something like 
quietness has been obtained, which is no short or easy task, 
I assure you, and we think all is going on quietly, one girl 
will perhaps come up to show her work, and while we are 
preparing it for her, something in our dress will please her, 
and immedubtely surrounded and handled by as many dirty 
hands as can reach you, in no dainty way. Then perhaps a 
girl will feel cold, and at once she will rush out into the sun 
to warm herself, a sure sign that we shall have the room to 
ourselves for a time ; we cannot but feel amused at their wild, 
tempestuous ways, yet we should like to see an improvement. 
Next time I write I hope I shall have to tell you how good 
they are. The other day I stammered out to them that English 
girls sit still in school, and go on with their work, and they 
astonished me by at once asking me, ^^ How much wage do 
tli©y g^t ?" They think that by coming to our school they 
do us a great favour. When all will go on smoothly with us, I 
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do not know. We do not seem to be doing mncli yet, eyerj. 
thing must liaye a beginning, and with Crod's blessing, what 
may not come ont of this small beginning ! The school is 
supported, I think, by the Enropean gentry, at least, wliat 
money we get is from them ; we are sometimes in debt and 
neyer able to add to oor school apparatus. We want slatesj 
books, black-board, and seyeral little things which, if the 
school increases in nnmbers, we tnust haye. 

My husband has to work yery hard ; fiye hours he spends 
in school eyery day, besides bazaar work, etc. So far his 
health keeps good. There is caose for great thankfulness for 
this, and also for a good hope that we may be allowed to 
labour many years in this proyince. Three of the boys from 
the school passed the last matriculation examination of the 
Bombay University. One is now getting fiffcy-fiye rupees 
a month, and the other fifty. This has raised the school 
much in the eyes of the natives. Before one of them left for 
his new appointment he would have us visit his house and 
eat there. Mr. Shirt had reason to think that his presence 
would only embitter the natives more than ever against onr 
religion, so he excused himself. Mrs. Ward, the school- 
mistress, her little boy. Ayah, and myself started about four 
o^clock, and drove to the native city, where we were met 

\ysf P (the name of the boy) who conducted us up 

street after street, teeming with dirt and filth, until we got 
to the nook where he and all his relations live. I seemed 
so far away from home, and in such a strange place, that to 
confess the truth, I felt a little afraid. When we entered the 
principal room, there was a table with a white cloth spread; 
and four chairs round it : of course, this was done expressly 
for us. At one side of the room I noticed a little hole where 
the cooking was carried -on. The floor, of course, was the 
bare earth, and all the other furniture I saw was two bed- 
steads, and two or three of their peculiar pipes for smoking. 
I was seated in one of the chairs by P 's father, 
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and scrutinized most minutely by all the relations, men, 
women, and children. They were so anxious t6 see 
my husband that I wrote him a pressing note to come 
at once, and bring with him three plates and as many 
knives and forks. Whatever eating vessel we (Christians) 
have touched is unclean, and must not be used by them 
again, so we must have our own brought. I was next 

taken to see the lady of the house, P 's wife. I 

found a very handsome girl of about sixteen years old, I 
should think, who hid her face when any man approached the 
door. The women and girls all followed me into this room, 
which was only about the size of a decent pigsty with a hole 
at the top. I felt very warm and uncomfortable, for with 
the exception of the hole at the top, no air could get to us, 
the door being stopped up entirely by the women and girls 

who came to look on. I said all I could in Sindhee to F ^s 

wife, and a little more in English, which Mrs. Ward trans- 
lated. Presently a whisper of " Sahib '' passed through the 
company, and I was rejoiced to go out and find my husband 
had really come. Of oourse, there was soon a dispersion of 
the women, for they must not be seen by " Sahib.^^ Several 
squatted on thefloor, but they left the doorway clear ! F — had 
begun to teach his wife English, but now he was going away, 
she could not go on learning. 1 suggested myself coming 
to teach h^. To my astonishment they were all delighted 
with the proposal, and several others asked if I would teach 
them. F/s youngest sister who, according to custom, is too 
old to go out, though only thirteen or fourteen years old, 
asked if we would teach her Gurmookee, and to sew neatly. 
His eldest sister is a widow. Poor creature! she is much 
despised because she is a widow. Now came the eating ; the 
mother and widowed daughter had gone away some time 

before to prepare our food, and now F brought it on the 

table. The name of the dish is " pilau,'' a mixture of fowl, 
eggs, rice, raisins, onions, almonds, etc. There were both 
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brandy and port-wine on the table, oranges^ and a peculiar 

tasting yegetable^ etc. As P was pouring me water into 

my glass I unconsciously touched his vessel. Fortunately 
no one but F saw me, or the vessel would have been de- 
stroyed. F merely laughed, a proof that such absurd 

notions have now no weight with him. At least there is not 
much doubt that he is a Christian, but like other boys in the 
mission, he lacks courage to confess it. The women peeped 
out of their room to get a look at my husband, and asked 
how we could both eat and talk I It was getting dark and 
rather late, so we made a movement towards going home. 
The women did not want to part with us. ' Now I find that 

F ^s wife's relations have sent word that she is not to 

learn English. This is a bitter disappointment; however, I 
do not despair. 

SALE OF WORK ABEOAD. 

Letteb fsom Mrs. Bice, of Bakoalobe. 

As you expressed a wish that I should let you know about 
the success of the box which our kind friends at Clapham sen^ 
me a few months ago, and as I have disposed of most of the 
articles, I think I may now send you some information on 
the subject. Some of the articles are still on hand ; but as 
the warm weather approaches, I have no doubt I shall be able 
to dispose of these also. I am glad there were not many 
woollen things, for these are troublesome to keep, on. account 
of insects ; and the whole of the articles were so tastefully and 
prettily made up, that the best were soon off my hands. I 
would also say, for your guidance, that it would be well not 
to make up too many of one kind and of one siase ; and the 
more cotton things, the better ; for instance, children's under- 
linen, and infant's clothes; cotton socks and stockings of 
different sizes, too, would be very salable. Tour box, on 
the whole, has been nicely assorted, and fairly priced. The 
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toys went for more tliaii your valuation \ and a few more 
books would have found a ready sale. Having told you tlius 
much about the contents of your box, I must again ask you 
to tender my sincere and best thanks to all the kind friends 
who contributed, and to say that I am truly grateful for their 
seasonable help. I hope to realize 300 rupees (£30) after 
paying for duty, etc. 

I shall now say a few words regarding the young people 
on whose behalf you so kindly interest yourself, and trust 
that your assistance will still be continued. A few particulars 
about them I think I gave you in my letter dated 30th of June, 
and you have heard more from our mutual friend, Mrs. Porter. 
Since then, the number of my girls has been reduced and 
filled up again, as three of our elder ones were married with- 
in the last six months, and in their places I have taken others 
of six and seven years of age, besides two as day-scholars. 
Our number, therefore, is still 22, and I am promised two more 
shortly. I am thankful to say that they are all going on to our 
satisfaction, though, of course, discipline is sometimes needed, 
especially by the younger ones, and suited to their several 
tempers ; but we are not discouraged. In their general at- 
tention to their duties they are progressing likewise, and just 
now they are preparing for their annual examination, which, 
I hope, will secure a favourable report, both as to their know- 
ledge of Canarese and English. My Sunday-school classes 
aflford me increased interest. I have all the younger children 
for an hour every Sabbath, besides the Bible-class, and I find 
most of them very attentive, especially when I relate a Bible 
story, and show them the illustrations. Except the new 
comers, they can all repeat several little English hymns, and 
give me the meaning in their own language. One little 
orphan, whom I received a year ago from one of our out- 
stations, and who was at first a quarrelsome child, has now 
become quite the contrary, and sits quietly with the rest, 
listening to all that is going on, and even following in learn- 
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ing the Hymn. I was rather surprised to hear her say^ and 
pretty c5orrectly, too, '' Grentle Jesos, meek and mild/' having 
learnt it from the others ; as also, ''Twinkle, twinkle, little 
star/' Of conrse she cannot comprehend the meaning yet^ 
and I do not wish she should learn English before her own 
language. It is rather amusing to see her trying to teacli 
the new-comers, and if she fails, she turns away, sayings 
'' There is no use teaching you.** I must tell you she is not 
more than six or seven years old, but has intelligence depicted 
on her countenance, and may become, with Divine grace, a 
fine character, if spared. We have another bright little thing 
among those lately received, who is so inclined for play, and 
sometimes mischief, that she often draws away the attention 
of the rest in her class ; but still, being very young, not more 
than five years old, her lesson is made more to amuse than 
to trouble her. 

It is my earnest prayer and hope that aH these little ones 
may become the Saviour's lambs early in life, and be gathered 
at last into His heavenly kingdom \ and may we who laboiir 
amongst them have grace and wisdom, as well as strengtli 
and patience, to go on sowing the seed, and in humble faith 
look for an abundant harvest. 

[We beg to offer our cordial thanks for permission to copy this 
letter, which was addressed to a friend, not connected with our own 
Society.— Ed. P. M. I.] 



